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THE 

THIRSTY 

LAND 

By Robert de Roos 

Nature was generous to the Sacramento 
Valley, northernmost portion of California’s 
immense Central Valley, but as far as water 
is concerned, she slighted the more arable 
San Joaquin. Hence the Central Valley Proj- 
ect came into being, a long-range reclamation 
undertaking which, when completed, will be- 
deck the Valley with forty dams and reser- 
voirs, twenty-eight hydroelectric plants, and 
eleven main canals. 

Since its inception the project has had an 
adventurous history, but Robert de Roos is 
the first to write this Central Valley story for 
the everyday reader. It’s a saga of politics 
and engineering, agriculture and economics, 
power and propaganda. It even has its touches 
of comedy. 

In the past Californians in general have 
taken the Central Valley Project more or less 
for granted. But not the large landholders. 
They have been uncomfortably conscious of 
the government’s 160-acre limitation which 
will exclude them from irrigating their ex- 
cess acres with project water. The Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company and California’s Sena- 
tor Downey are vigorous foes of the limita- 
tion, one of the bitterest bones of contention 
in the Central Valley. 

However, Mr. de Roos predicts the limita- 
tion beef will give way to a more immediate 
fight between Army engineers and Bureau of 
Reclamation engineers, a less publicized but 

{Continued on back flap) 
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TO MY MOTHER 

WHO, AMONG MANY OTHER THINGS, 
TOLD ME WHAT ISAIAH SAID 




Pieiace 


The aunt of a friend of mine, suffering possibly from idioglossia, 
has a perverse language of her own not related to any known tongue 
but which can be understood, within limits. This lady, for example, 
explains that she does not like movies adapted from books because, 
she avers, ‘‘they have a twinge to jeeper them up.” I am not suffer- 
ing as badly as this lady but I confess a general feeling of fag, 
five-o’clock shadow, and general apprehensiveness when suddenly 
confronted with such words as “multiple-purpose,” “appropria- 
tion,” “acre-feet, “kilowatt-hour,” and “irrigationist.” These words 
appear many times in this book. But apparently you can’t build 
dams without them and you certainly cannot write about the Central 
Valley Project without using them over and over. 

This book is not original research. It is a compilation of the 
history and sidelights, issues and policies of a tremendously impor- 
tant project. It is relatively objective as a compilation should be. 
But my bias has crept in from time to time. Although I do not say 
so in so many words, let me say here that I believe the Bureau of 
Reclamation is on the right track. I am opposed to the Army Corps 
of Engineers building irrigation and power dams and reservoirs. 
The Army, as Edward Hyatt has said, has consistently been on the 
side of “the interests.” Naturally enough, I have a great respect 
for the Army. In this case, however, I wish they would go away 
and shoot their guns. I have no objection to state management and 
operation of the project if some way can be suggested to effect the 
change-over from federal to state. As you will see, however, no 
one has come up with any sensible plan for the change. 

And certainly I am against the efforts of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. to get control of the electrical energy generated by the 
project’s power plants. Water is a vital resource in California and 
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from that water comes an almost inexhaustible supply of power. 
This power belongs to the people of California and of the United 
States. It should never be controlled by a privately owned utility, 
not even a utility regulated by a rate-making body. 

It is well to bear in mind that this is a public project. That might 
seem an obvious statement. But so many people and special in- 
terests and corporations have been trying to muscle into the act 
that it is worth restating. The P. G. & E. could not have built the 
Central Valley Project — even if willing. The state of California 
could not build it. It was joyfully handed over to the federal gov- 
ernment because the federal government was the only agency which 
could build it. As a public project, financed by the whole people 
of the United States — to the great benefit of California and its 
people — the highest policies of public good should determine its 
course and use. 

This might be a good place to explain that an acre-foot of water 
is the amount of water which will cover an acre of land to a depth 
of one foot. It is 325,829 gallons. It is used to measure still water. 
Measurement for moving water is the number of cubic feet per 
second which pass a given point — which gives a measure both of 
volume and speed of the stream or canal. 

I have many people to thank for their help. Marion Clawson 
and Mary Montgomery were most helpful, personally and through 
their important book. History of Legislation and Policy Formation 
of the Central Valley Project. Thanks are due, too, to Paul Taylor 
of the University of California ; Norman Gallison, formerly infor- 
mation officer of the Army Corps of Engineers; Clyde Gorman of 
the Sacramento office of the Engineers; Alison Hawke Augustin; 
and Erma Celventra Fischer. And thanks go to Orman Lewis for the 
many hours he spent helping to prepare the Index — an exacting and 
difficult chore. 

Some of the material herein first appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle and I have freely used the files of the Chronicle and the 
San Francisco News. I want to thank Larry Fanning, managing 
editor, John Bruce, city editor; and Stanley Mitchell of the Chron- 
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icle for their great help. Mrs. Marjorie D. Brown, the Chroniclers 
chief librarian, and her fine staff were very helpful and very patient 
with my sometimes irksome demands. 

I want to thank Edward F. Treadwell for permission to use quo- 
tations from his book. The Cattle King, and Jon Frederic Stanton 
for his help with the photographs. 

The Bureau of Reclamation men come in a special category. 
They were constantly helpful. I have a great admiration for the 
way they are doing their jobs; they are good public servants. Espe- 
cially helpful were Phil Dickinson, Max Stern, Ben Glaha, and 
George Gideon. 

And I find that credit of a sort is due to Isaiah. I had already 
chosen the name for this book when I discovered that old Isaiah had 
the same idea many years ago when he described the glory of the 
new Zion: “And the parched ground shall become a pool, and the 
thirsty land springs of water . . . .” 

Robert de Roos 
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Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay .... 

— Oliver Goldsmith, “The Deserted Village” 



I. Problems in Paradise 


M VIRTUES OF California are well known. The Native Son 

j I and his brother-in-boredom, the Californian by adoption, 
have sung its superlatives time without end. They sing of 
tlie California which has the tallest trees, the deepest valley, the 
highest mountain, the whitest snow, and the hottest sun. What 
other state has a genuine Golden Gate? Does California have oil? 
All over the place. It has the crispest lettuce, the most seedless 
grapes, and the orangest oranges. It’s a natural scenic wonderland 
and it’s an all-year affair and California here I come. Most of this 
talk is true — California is a fabulous land, a land of plenty and 
promise. It is full of good things — peaches and prunes, oranges 
and movie cuties, oil, gold, cotton, lemons, asparagus, grapes, 
artichokes, melons, airplanes, climate, and scenery. There are so 
many good things that it is hard to believe there can be problems 
in such a neon paradise. 

There are real problems, most of them arising from the needs 
of the rapidly growing population — the needs for highways and 
houses and schools. But the tough, basic, all-important problem is 
water. California is a semiarid state. Without water it is not much. 
Water is its life force. Water is the limiting factor in the growth of 
its great cities and in the productivity of its land. Water produces 
cheap electrical energy in a land without coal. California’s great 
struggle in its fight for growth and prosperity is to find ways to use 
every drop of the available water, to allow none to go to waste. 

California’s water supply is limited. It comes from winter rain 
and snow. The summers are rainless, long, hot, and dry. So it is 
necessary to find ways to store and conserve the winter waters for 
use in the cities and fields during the summer. The great volume 
of winter water frequently causes floods in its springtime rush to 
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the sea so it is necessary, too, to control the floods which damage 
the land and waste the water. 

California is divided roughly into two parts. South of the 
Tehachapi Range of mountains lies southern California, famed in 
song and story, which has grave water problems. Its water supply 
comes from coastal wells, from the Colorado River, and from 
streams on the eastern face of the Sierra Nevada. Southern Cali- 
fornia has reached far and will reach farther for its vital water. 
North of tlie Tehachapi lie the great interior valleys of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers. They lie between the Coast Range 
on the west and the towering Sierra Nevada on the east. Together 
they are roughly five hundred miles long from north to south and 
about a hundred miles wide. The Sacramento Valley slopes from 
north to south and the San Joaquin Valley slopes from south to 
north. Their great rivers meet in the Delta region near Stockton 
and continue together toward the sea through the Golden Gate. In 
the spring, following the rain, the flat valley fields are green with 
wild grasses, and wild mustard turns the valleys to gold. But in 
summer, without water, the fields lie beige and desolate, unproduc- 
tive deserts. Properly irrigated, they throw up jackpot yields of 
almost every known crop — the fruits and vegetables and fibers and 
nuts which have made California the most productive agricultural 
state in the country. 

Nature, which delivers water only during the winter and spring, 
provides too much water in the Sacramento Valley and not enough 
in the San Joaquin. Two-thirds of the rain and snow of northern 
California fall in the Sacramento watershed, and the Sacramento 
Valley has only one-third of the arable land of the two valleys. 
And only one-third of the rain and snow reaches the San Joaquin 
Valley, which has two-thirds of the arable land. 

Settlers were quick to recognize the richness of the soil. Even 
before the gold hysteria had worn off, men began to move into the 
great valleys; one-time miners became farmers. Over the years, 
these men built dams and complex irrigation systems. They fought 
floods with levees and dams and by-pass canals. They thrust wells 
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Central Valley Project will cost more than $2,000,000,000. That 
one is for the future book, however. The concern here is for the 
authorized initial features of the Central Valley Project. 

What finally evolved as the basic plan for the project had been 
dreamed about and studied for more than seventy-five years. In 
1935, it came out of the dream stage. In that year, the federal gov- 
ernment (after shameless wooing by California) took over respon- 
sibility for the project. The federal agency assigned to build the 
project was the Bureau of Reclamation, a division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Although work was retarded by the war, the Bureau already has 
spent more than $200,000,000 and the final cost of the initial fea- 
tures of the project will be about $384,000,000 at 1945 prices. 
This money will buy the following things: 

1. Three dams. — Shasta Dam, north of Redding, the second 
highest and the second largest in bulk ever built, which impounds 
the water of the upper Sacramento, McCloud, and Pit rivers; Kes- 
wick Dam, nine miles downstream from Shasta, which forms a 
regulating afterbay for Shasta; Friant Dam on tlie San Joaquin 
River, twenty miles east of Fresno, which stores San Joaquin River 
water. 

2. Five canals. — Madera Canal, which runs 37 miles north 
from Friant Dam to the Chowchilla River; tlie Friant-Kern Canal, 
which runs 160 miles south from Friant to the Kem River near 
Bakersfield ; the Delta-Mendota Canal, which will carry Sacramento 
River water from the Delta 120 miles south to the Mendota pool on 
the great bend of the San Joaquin; the Contra Costa Canal, 58 miles 
long, conveys fresh water from the Delta to agricultural, industrial 
and urban consumers between Antioch and Martinez. A fifth con- 
duit, the Delta Cross Channel, will carry Sacramento River water 
through the maze of waterways of the Delta to the intake of the 
Delta-Mendota Canal. Its design and route are under study. 

3. Three power plants. — ^The biggest at Shasta Dam, where 
five generators will have a rated capacity of 375,000 kilowatts; 
Keswick powerhouse, which will have three generators with a 
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capacity of 75,000 kilowatts; a steam-generating plant to be located 
somewhere near Tracy — this plant will ‘‘firm” the hydroelectric 
power produced at the dams. 

4. Transmission lines. — Three 200-mile high-voltage circuits, 
two on the west, one on the east side of the Sacramento Valley, rim- 
ning from Shasta and Keswick power plants to the steam plant; 
lines running from this junction to the Delta-Mendota Canal pump- 
ing system ; a grid of transmission lines of lower capacity to serve 
wholesale customers in the two valleys. 

These great dams and canals and the sizable power system 
have one objective: to shift water from the Sacramento Valley 
where there is too much, to the San Joaquin Valley where tliere is 
too little. Simply stated, the Central Valley Project is a north-to- 
south water exchange. The available water of the San Joaquin 
River, which normally flows north into San Francisco Bay and the 
sea, is diverted to the dry acres of the southern valley. Sacramento 
River water which ordinarily would wash out the Golden Gate, is 
shifted to the central San Joaquin Valley to replace the San Joa- 
quin River water diverted to the south. 

This is the way it will be done: Shasta and Keswick dams bring 
the Sacramento under partial control, make it possible to store the 
spring runoff and maintain a regulated stream. Friant Dam blocks 
off the San Joaquin as it emerges from the foothills and diverts a 
controlled flow of water into the Friant-Kern Canal which rims the 
eastern edge of the valley, carrying water as far south as Bakers- 
field. The short Madera Canal wanders north from Friant to pro- 
vide surface water for irrigation and restore underground water 
supplies between the San Joaquin and the Chowchilla River. To 
compensate for this diverted San Joaquin water, Sacramento River 
water will be conveyed across the Delta and transferred to the San 
Joaquin Valley through the Delta-Mendota Canal. The Contra 
Costa Canal provides fresh water for San Francisco Bay communi- 
ties which are faced with failing supplies of fresh water as well as 
for farm use. The Delta Cross Channel which picks up Sacramento 
River water and carries it through the Delta will provide fresh 
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water to repel intrusion of salt water from San Francisco Bay into 
the rich Delta lands. 

The project, as far as construction goes, is past the halfway 
mark. The war slowed the building but contracts were let as soon 
as possible for construction after the fighting stopped. Construc- 
tion progress is dictated by Congress — which makes the appropria- 
tions. Work is almost finished on the three dams, on the Contra Costa 
Canal (which is near completion), on the Friant-Kern Canal, and 
the Delta-Mendota Canal, both well started. No work has been 
done, outside of planning, on the Delta Cross Channel which 
is still under study. The Madera Canal is complete. Work is 
under way on transmission lines and one, from Shasta powerhouse 
to Oroville, has been completed (on wooden poles) . No funds have 
been appropriated for Delta steam-plant construction. 

The physical facts of the Central Valley Project cannot be 
argued. Everyone agrees that the project is needed if California 
acres are to be exploited to the full. Everyone agrees that the plan 
and design are good. Everyone agrees that construction is a job 
for the federal goveniment, simply because no other agency has 
the money to do it — not the state, not the irrigation districts, not the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

And there the agreement ends. On policy matters of the Central 
Valley Project there is no agreement. There is a loud and continu- 
ous fight in California and the Congress practically every time the 
project is mentioned. President Truman, Governor Warren of 
California, Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug, former Secretary 
Harold Ickes,* the California State Water Resources Board, the 
California State Chamber of Commerce, the California Water 
Project Authority, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., the United States 

* Even though he departed from the Truman administration in a custom- 
built huff, Ickes’ policies — embraced by Truman and Krug at least to a great 
extent — lie at the bottom of many of the controversies. Ickes was Secretary of 
the Interior when the federal government took on the project and he has been 
its outspoken champion — at the same time providing a sporty, moving target 
for the opposition. Krug, his successor, also is proving a target — a somewhat 
slower-moving and bulkier one, however. 
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Army Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, farmers, labor 
unions, and war veterans are mixed up in this royal battle. 

For the next few years the battle will continue. Great numbers 
of metaphors will be mixed. Perspiration will flow. Tempers will 
be lost. Philosophies will clash. Orations great and small will be 
made and tons of paper and ink will go into the fray. At least two 
versions of ‘‘tlie American Way” will be extolled. Monopolists 
will be castigated and bureaucrats attacked. Untruths will be sworn 
to. Palatable half-truths and bitter truths will be swallowed. The 
fight over the Central Valley Project is not new. It is merely enter- 
ing its latest round. 

The fight has been going on long enough now so that prejudices 
have hardened and tempers boil over on cue. Pat statements trot 
out at the sound of a bell. And almost everyone who has anything 
to do with the project, officially or unofficially, tells his pet lies, 
lies which have become assured through long mouthing. Everyone 
has his evasions and subjects which he won’t discuss without the 
innuendo of lifted eyebrows and head-shaking. 

Nevertheless, the issue of the Central Valley Project is clear: 
Shall the federal government, through the Bureau of Reclamation, 
maintain control over the use of irrigation water and electrical 
energy produced by the project? Shall the federal government, in 
short, operate the project under federal law for the benefit of the 
many after spending hundreds of millions in its construction? Or 
shall the federal government complete the project and bow out, 
leaving its operation to others, without regard to federal law? 

The issue may be clear enough but the answers are complex. 
The project is being built with funds of the United States Govern- 
ment voted by Congress and the project is subject to the rules laid 
down by Congress — in this case, reclamation law. Briefly, reclama- 
tion law provides that costs of reclamation projects chargeable to 
flood control and navigation do not have to be repaid to the federal 
government. Costs allocated to irrigation, for storage reservoirs, 
dams and canals, must be repaid. Irrigation funds advanced by 
the government carry no interest. Costs for installation of power- 
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generating facilities, including a share in reservoir costs, power 
plants, and transmission lines, must be repaid and carry interest at 
the rate of 3 percent. 

There is no dispute over the necessity and fairness of these pro- 
visions. Financially, reclamation law is a bargain-basement deal. 
But reclamation law also provides for a limitation of the number of 
acres for which project water shall be provided. Project water will 
not be delivered to blocks of land greater than 160 acres — in Cali- 
fornia 320 acres — held in single ownership unless certain condi- 
tions are met. Reclamation law also provides safeguards against 
speculative gains on lands within projects. It provides that power 
generated by public plants shall be sold on a preferential basis to 
public, nonprofit agencies. 

Because of these last provisions of reclamation law, many 
people are opposed to federal operation of a completed Central 
Valley Project. Naturally enough, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
wants no part of federal management under reclamation or any 
otlier law. The P. G. & E., as it is universally known, is fighting and 
will continue to fight any threat to its power monopoly in northern 
California. Public power, publicly distributed at the lowest pos- 
sible rates, constitutes a major threat to that monopoly. The 
P. G. & E. is a powerful foe of the Bureau of Reclamation, which is 
charged witli the construction and operation of the project. 

Large landowners in the project area object to federal operation 
of the project because of tljp acreage-limitation feature of the law. 
To qualify for project water for more than 160 acres, their large 
holdings would have to be broken up into units of 160 or 320 acres 
within a specified time. Owners of large acreage, and there 
are many in California, see tliis limitation as an un-American 
threat to their industry and welfare. 

A variety of other people, whose motives are mixed, see great 
danger in federal control of the project. They are afraid of bureau- 
cratic antics in general, afraid of ‘‘Washington control,” afraid of 
the “socialization of California,” afraid of Communists, and a 
number of other bogies. Before Ickes left the Cabinet they were 
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most afraid of him. Oh, how they hated Ickes, the honest, tough 
administrator, who woxild not compromise with principle and who 
believed laws should be enforced. It is a tliree-to-one bet that 
already some of the loudest anti-Ickes men are missing their whip- 
ping boy. He was such a comfort to them. 

Antifederal groups within California, headed by the California 
State Chamber of Commerce, are agreed that an ideal solution can 
be achieved if only the Bureau of Reclamation will just finish the 
construction job and then bow out, leaving management of the 
project to the state. People who like this solution are hopeful that 
the government, somehow, will find a way to write off its great in- 
vestment — which is unlikely. 

So many groups are opposed to the various policies governing 
the Central Valley Project that there is some room for wonder that 
it has been brought along past the halfway mark. The opposition 
can be misleading, and without doubt, some of the opponents make 
more noise than their strength and importance warrant. 

The fight over the project is further agitated by undercover 
brawling between two federal agencies — the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion (Department of Interior) and the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers (War Department). Both agencies, dam builders and water 
men from ’way back, feel they have some kind of divine right to 
the Central Valley of California and both want as large a slice of 
the construction pie as they can wangle. Both have their eyes on 
the ultimate development of the Central Valley Project — that two 
billion dollars’ worth of stuff on the drawing boards. 

The same groups which are so violently opposed to federal 
agencies when they are talking about the Bureau of Reclamation 
usually find no fault with the Army Engineers. Their reason is 
clear. The Army Engineers pride themselves on their lack of phi- 
losophy. In the classic Army tradition, they ‘‘take orders” and “do 
the job” without reasoning why (they say). They simply want to 
build dams. They don’t give a whoop about what happens to the 
water they impound. They are not interested in whatever power 
they happen to generate, not interested in who sells it, who buys it, 
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or at what price. The Army men contend they are willing tools of 
the people and will do whatever is best for the people of a given 
locality when requested to enter the scene. 

In contrast to the Army Engineers,* the Bureau of Reclamation 
carries its philosophy like a lance. The Bureau is evangelically 
interested in what happens to water and power. The Bureau be- 
lieves in the ‘Tamily-sized, family-operated” farm as an American 
way of life, if not the American Way. The Bureau believes (and 
so, incidentally, has the Congress) that power developed on fed- 
eral projects should be distributed by public agencies and sold at 
the lowest practical price. The Bureau believes the land of America 
has been misused. It believes further that unless something is done 
about it, the economic base of the nation is in peril. 

Both the Engineers and the Bureau have prepared long and de- 
tailed plans for the ultimate development of all of the streams of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin River basins. Fundamentally, 
these plans have many similarities. Both agencies are trying to 
get go-ahead funds from Congress. The Bureau is deeply concerned 
(and so are a lot of other people) over the possibility of authoriza- 
tions by Congress for the Army to build dams. The Bureau main- 
tains that the streams of California should be controlled and inte- 
grated by a central, single administration, to the end that not a 
single drop of water shall be wasted. Patently, the Bureau regards 
itself the proper agency to achieve such administration and inte- 
gration and it will fight any plan which would threaten integration 
and regulation of California’s water. 

Theoretically, it should not make much difference which agency 
builds the dams. Congress has ruled that, whether dams are built 
by the Army or by the Bureau, irrigation water and power shall be 
dispensed by the Secretary of the Interior under provisions of 

* The term, Engineers, may be misleading. It will be used frequently to 
designate the Army’s Corps of Engineers but it would be wrong to assume that 
the Bureau of Reclamation lacks engineers, engineering brains, and ability. 
Both agencies have excellent staffs and the record shows both to be efficient 
government tools. It is not in ability that they differ. It is only in approach and 
ultimate aims. 
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reclamation law. As Michael W. Straus, reclamation commis- 
sioner, puts it: “It just happens that we are a high-morale bureau. 
We happen to think we are the best damn dam builders in the world. 
We think we can huild better and cheaper tlian anybody else.” 

There is no prospect of an early end to the Army-Bureau brawl- 
ing. An uneasy truce has been forced by an Act of Congress and by 
presidential directive. Behind the peaceful front, however, the 
battle goes on. 

The Bureau is our main concern here, because we will discuss 
principally the authorized initial features of the project for which 
the Bureau is responsible. The Bureau already has brought the 
tremendous project past the halfway mark. It has given California 
physical evidence of an attempt to solve its water problems in the 
interior valleys, an attempt of heroic proportions. Final policy 
decisions (if such decisions ever reach finality) will determine the 
ultimate place of the project in the state and the ultimate worth of 
the project to the people of the state. Unwise decisions which would 
deliver unwarranted benefits into the hands of the few could seri- 
ously weaken the original courageous conception and purpose of 
the project. 



IL Project on Paper 


1 U \ EFORE THE discovery of gold, there was no water problem 
J in California. Every winter the rains came and soaked 

i*^to the floor of the valleys until the ground became 
spongy and great swamps spread. While the rain fell in the low- 
lands and on the rolling foothills, snow settled in the 500-mile ridge 
of the jagged Sierra, its cold blanket packing many feet deep in 
mountain meadows and canyons and icing the peaks. In the spring, 
melting snows trickled into numberless rills which ran together 
building a thousand rivulets to sluice into the main streams which 
thundered toward the valleys. The mountain creeks became noisy 
torrents, rising rapidly, coursing through their narrow banks carry- 
ing a heaving raft of debris with them. 

In the northern valley, the great Sacramento, a placid stream 
except for its annual binge, gulped water from its raging tribu- 
taries — the McCloud and the Pit, Antelope, Bear, Feather, Battle 
Creek, South Cow Creek, North Cow Creek, and Mill Creek. Mid- 
way on its course, the Sacramento, boiling full, muddy and churn- 
ing, met the swollen Feather River and burst from its channel. For 
miles the valley became a lake of slowly flowing water, making its 
way south to the Bay of San Francisco. 

In the southern valley, too, the mountains poured out the snow 
runoff. The Kings and the Kem, scouring their narrow canyons, 
struck the lowlands with explosive force. They spread out in slug- 
gish lakes and dropped their silt. The San Joaquin, the main trunk 
of the southern river system, roiled from the hills and overflowed. 
It was joined by the Kings and flowed north toward the Delta, con- 
stantly swelling as the Merced, the Tuolumne, the Mokelumne, the 
Chowchilla, and Stanislaus rivers added their floods. 

In a few days it was over. The floods receded, leaving behind 
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the rich sediment from the mountains. The rivers gradually found 
their banks and settled down to a summer of indolence. Many 
streams dried up completely during the hot months. The valleys, 
so recently lakes, became deserts. The vast valleys, ribboned at far 
distances by the winding green which marked the course of sluggish 
streams, turned a sere blond under the malignant sun and waited 
for the flood of the year to come. 

Before the discovery of gold, this never-ending cycle of flood 
and drought made little difference. Northern California was thinly 
populated. There were tiny clusters of Spanish adventurers around 
Monterey and San Francisco, the few great families who ruled over 
the feudal ranchos on their crown grants, the clergy, spanning the 
coast with their adobe missions. The backward Indians of the 
country had little contact with the Spanish invaders except around 
the mission compounds where they served admirably as converts 
and farm labor. 

There was intensive cultivation and some irrigation around the 
missions but the great ranchos almost took care of themselves. 
Lean cattle wandered the ranges whose boundaries were measured 
in miles — standing deep in the lush grasses of spring; later nibbling 
hungrily at the crackling summer feed. They were raised only for 
hides and tallow. 

The Americans came in 1841. Only a few at first. Then the dis- 
covery of gold changed the historical pace of settlement. Against 
the gold-hungry thousands, the Mexican rulers of California did 
not have a chance. In 1850 California became one of the United 
States. And by 1850, water had become an important element in 
the life of the state. Water was of first importance to the gold miner 
who needed it for his gold pan and sluice box; water was the essen- 
tial tool in hydraulic mining. Then, too, mining operations affected 
the streams, clogging them with debris tom from the hills by the 
hydraulic monitors. Of this, the first Legislature took notice. When 
it met in 1850, one of its first acts was to order the surveyor general 
to begin studies to improve navigation, drainage, and irrigation. 

Far more important was another act of that first Legislature; it 
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adopted the Common Law of England for California. Common Law 
recognizes the principle of riparian rights. The riparian principle 
entitles the owner of land bordering a stream to the right to a reason- 
able use of the stream’s water; owners of land not contiguous to the 
stream have no right to its water.* 

The federal government has been more than knee-deep in Cali- 
fornia water for many years. A commission headed by Lieutenant 
Colonel B. S. Alexander went out to study the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers in 1873. In its report to President Grant, the Alex- 
ander Commission projected a system of canals which included the 
idea of a Sacramento-to-San Joaquin water exchange. The report 
also recommended that ^‘Government, both state and national, en- 
courage irrigation.” 

Five years later, William Hammond Hall, the first state engi- 
neer, persuaded the Legislature to grant $100,000 for studies “to 
provide a system of irrigation, promote drainage and improve 
navigation of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers.” When this 
$100,000 was gone, the Legislature refused to vote more funds and 
the Hall studies were ended. A hundred thousand dollars was a 
lot of money in 1878 and besides, the ranchers seemed to be solv- 
ing their own problem handily. 

It was the time of the economic freebooter and California was 
a wide-open field for the land-grabber. Such men as Henry Miller 
of Miller & Lux, the land and cattle company which dominated the 
San Joaquin Valley, seemed competent to look out for themselves. 
Miller, greedily guarding his water rights, nevertheless was an 

* No attempt will be made here to discuss California water rights. Without 
question, these rights are in a frightful tangle. As early as 1901, Dr. Elwood 
Mead in a Report on Irrigation Investigations in California declared: “Along 
with the remarkable ability shown by engineers and irrigators in diverting and 
using rivers has gone controversy over water rights in the courts and armed 
raids to destroy headgates or interfere with the use of canals .... Lack of 
certainty or stability in water rights has been a prolific source of neighborhood 
ill-feeling. The litigation is appalling .... Under the law, the record books 
of every county in the state have been thrown open to the entry of any sort of 
claim which need or greed might encourage. The aggregate of all water claims 
in California represent enough moisture to submerge the continent.” 
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efficient pioneer in the development of California irrigation. He 
built two major canal systems which did much to develop the bar- 
ren acres. 

Miller left an even deeper imprint on California. More than 
any other man, he was responsible for the maintenance of riparian 
rights in the state. Over a period of years, Miller acquired hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres in the San Joaquin Valley. He had 
purchased Spanish land grants from the heirs, who were broke, 
cheap swampland which he drained, and land scrip from Civil 
War veterans and the railroads. 

Miller bought along the rivers, principally the San Joaquin 
and the Kem. His lands, lying astraddle the streams gave him a 
vested interest in the water. Miller, among other people, had ac- 
quired a strip of land fifty miles long on the banks of the Kem in 
the upper (southern) San Joaquin Valley near Bakersfield. A 
great canal, one hundred feet wide and fifty miles long, was built. 
A hundred thousand acres were reclaimed. 

But farther up the river, a group headed by J. B. Haggin and 
Lloyd Tevis of San Francisco, proposed to divert Kern River water 
over the rich valley land. At the diversion point, only a small por- 
tion of their land was riparian to the river. Tevis and Haggin pro- 
posed to appropriate the water and sell it to settlers whose lands 
lay far from the river. 

Miller, seeing this threat to his downstream holdings, contended 
that the river water properly belonged only to land along the river- 
banks — the classic riparian interpretation. Miller was a strong 
man. He was one of the wealthiest men in California. But Tevis 
was no small farmer to be pushed around by the colossus. He was 
a well-known financier. He had money and he knew where to get 
more. The battle which was joined over the water of the Kem was 
a fight between big men, well-armed with lawyers and money. Be- 
fore the fight reached the courts there was some violence: flood 
gates were ripped out, levees destroyed, and armed men patrolled 
the stream. 

Miller’s lawyers defended the riparian principle: Miller was 
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entitled to the full flow of the stream which passed through his 
lands. So said the Common Law of England which had been 
adopted as the law of California. 

Tevis and Haggin contended that California, a semiarid 
state, could not be governed by the Common Law developed in Eng- 
land where conditions were so different. They argued that the 
Common Law was the law of reason and common sense and that 
common sense should rule in California. They pointed to the few 
acres which benefited from the stream under riparian rights as op- 
posed to the large number of small holdings which could be watered 
if the stream was appropriated. 

Those claiming the right of appropriation were fortified by the fact that 
during mining days, when no one owned the land, the right of appropria- 
tion was recognized. In other words, neither having any real title, priority 
or possession of land or water was equivalent to right. Then the United 
Stales Government had expressly recognized such right of appropriation as 
against the Government as owner of the public domain. 

In the vicinity where this dispute arose, there were hundreds of persons 
to be benefited by the right of appropriation and only a few by riparian 
rights. Public sentiment was, therefore, strongly against the Miller claims. 
.... The great mass were against the “monopolistic” claim of the riparian 
owners . . . 

Miller lost his suit in the lower court but won a reversal on ap- 
peal. A rehearing was granted and Miller and riparian rights won 
again — by a four-to-three decision — and riparian rights remain as 
basic California law. The courts agreed with Henry Miller who 
said the ‘Vater belonged where it had flowed from time imme- 
mortal.”f 

In 1887, the Wright Act, which empowered the formation of 
irrigation districts, was passed by the state Legislature. This act 
provided a spur to irrigation by making it possible for small land- 
owners to pool their resources to build the costly works necessary 
for bringing water to their land. These districts were fought by 
Henry Miller and other large landowners. They feared their con- 

* Edward F. Treadwell, The Cattle King, p. 83. 

t Ibid,, p. 87. 
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trol of the streams would be jeopardized by the new districts. Miller 
carried a suit against the Madera Irrigation District to the United 
States Supreme Court on the contention that irrigation was prima- 
rily a private operation and should not be made subject to taxation. 
Selfish realism was behind Miller’s move. Large landowners 
feared their ‘‘wet” lands would be linked with their neighbors’ 
“dry” lands into districts whose object, in their view, would 
be to divide the available water and make their land subject to tax. 
Miller successfully staved off formation of districts affecting his 
lands but the district movement, a necessity for the small land- 
owner, could not be stopped. 

While the irrigation districts were solving, in some measure, 
their own problems, there was little governmental study of water. 
In 1905 an effort was made to obtain federal funds for a reclama- 
tion project in the Sacramento Valley but this plan fizzled because 
of its great cost. The project would have cost $40,000,000 and 
only $28,000,000 was available for reclamation in the entire West. 
In 1915, the state Legislature set up the State Water Problems Con- 
ference which held hearings on water in general in 1916. 

“Foremost among the problems faced by the conference is the 
doctrine of riparian rights which has given the sanction in this state 
of court-made law and which retards progress toward the fullest 
utilization of the water resources of the state,” the conference re- 
ported.* 

During the early part of this century. Dr. Elwood Mead made 
an exhaustive report on California irrigation. Measurement of 
stream flow was begun. The Reclamation Service (now called the 
Bureau of Reclamation) made surveys of the Kings, Pit, and San 
Joaquin rivers before 1910 (as well as setting up a reclamation 
project at Orland, California), and later investigated the Iron Can- 
yon Dam site on the Sacramento, and continued studies on the Pit 
and the Kings. 

A major contribution to state water-planning was made in 1919 

* As quoted in History of Legislation and Policy Formation of the Central 
Valley Project, by Mary Montgomery and Marion Clawson, p. 17. 
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by Colonel Robert Bradford Marshall, chief hydrographer of the 
United States Geological Survey. Marshall outlined his plan in a 
letter to Governor William D. Stephens and details were published 
later by the California State Irrigation Association. The Marshall 
Plan proposed a series of storage reservoirs on the Sacramento 
River system. Two large canals were to carry water on both 
sides of the Sacramento Valley into the San Joaquin Valley. 
Marshall also proposed diversion of the Kern River into the Los 
Angeles area. The Marshall Plan generally is credited with being 
the master pattern for the present Central Valley Project, although 
many changes have been made in Marshall’s original conception. 
Chief value of the Marshall Plan was that it stirred an active in- 
terest in the state’s water problems and suggested a daring solution. 

In 1921, an attempt was made to get legislative approval for 
the Marshall Plan. The Water and Power Act which authorized 
the plan was passed by the Senate but killed in the Assembly. The 
next year, on initiative action, the Water and Power Act again was 
defeated. The 1922 defeat and subsequent defeats of the Act were 
credited to efforts of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and other utili- 
ties which opposed the power sections of the proposed Act. 

The Marshall Plan also stimulated new studies by the state. 
The 1921 Legislature ordered investigations into the available 
water and determination of how it was being used. This marked 
tlie start of twelve years of intensive and expensive research into 
all phases of the water problem. Between 1920 and 1932 at least 
fourteen reports were made on water flow, drought conditions, flood 
control, and irrigation problems. 

While the state was amassing a really imposing quantity of in- 
formation about its water resources, another investigation was 
undertaken by the Federal-State Water Resources Commission 
(usually referred to as the Hoover-Young Commission) . This com- 
mission was set up by President Herbert Hoover, Governor C. C. 
Young, and the state Legislature to report specifically on the feasi- 
bility of a dam at Boulder on the Colorado River and the Central 
Valley Project. It recommended construction of both projects. 
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Said the Commission: 

It is not too strong a statement to say that in the neighborhood of 200,- 
000 acres of highly-developed land, worth more than $50,000,000 and now 
producing crops of an annual value of more than $20,000,000, must largely 
go back to desert condition unless the supply of water is increased. It is not 
a case of providing water for the development of more land, it is a case of 
providing water to save lands already developed and which have demon- 
strated their value.* 

The Commission recommended that the Central Valley Project 
be constructed at federal expense. Under the Commission plan, the 
completed project would have been operated by the state and the 
state would have been bound to repay construction costs. It was a 
good report but it provoked no action. It was added to the great 
file of water information already compiled. And filed, too, was a 
report of a legislative committee to the 1931 Legislature. This 
committee, after conferring with President Hoover, declared the 
Central Valley Project could be constructed on a sound economic 
base if money could be obtained at not more than 3 V 2 percent in- 
terest. There was only one place where money could be had at such 
a low interest rate: the United States Treasury. This report also 
recommended construction by the federal govemment and opera- 
tion by the state. 

Despite the pious recommendations, there was little hope that 
action could be expected very soon. By 1931, however, the great 
mass of reports and studies had jelled into a “State Water Plan” 
compiled by Edward Hyatt, state engineer. The state plan included 
the principal features of the Central Valley Project. By 1931 it 
was apparent that California’s water ills could not be cured by 
piecemeal schemes. What was needed was an over-all approach to 
the problem, a daring and expensive solution. California had a 
great need. California had a great plan to answer that need. All 
that was lacking was the money. They figured it would cost 
$170,000,000 — and $170,000,000 is a great deal of money. 

* As quoted in History of Legislation and Policy Formation of the Central 
Valley Project, by Mary Montgomery and Marion Clawson, p. 38. 
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Financing was the great rub. It was terribly apparent that only 
the federal government could finance the project. President Hoover 
had encouraged Californians to believe that the United States would 
find some way to provide the cash. More than promises and en- 
couragement were needed, however. After 1931, several events 
occurred. For one thing. President Hoover, who had pursued a 
business-as-usual policy when business itself was behaving most 
unusually, was defeated as President in 1932. This was discourag- 
ing at first. For Hoover was a Californian, familiar with the project 
and friendly toward it. It did not seem then that any other presi- 
dent could be as familiar or as friendly. President Roosevelt, how- 
ever, brought a new policy and new philosophy into national affairs. 
A great program of public works was inaugurated. Unprecedented 
sums of money were to be spent — and it seemed likely that Cali- 
fornia would get its share. 

California got a new governor, too. James Rolph, Jr., ‘‘life- 
time” mayor of San Francisco, had gone to the Statehouse. And 
although Rolph knew very little about agricultural, or for that mat- 
ter, legislative affairs, he had at least been told about the state’s 
water problems and made brave statements. In August of 1931, in 
a message to his constituents, he cited the necessity for a quick solu- 
tion of the state’s water problems. He advocated federal assistance 
in financing as a matter of course. And in the years between Rolph’s 
inauguration and 1933, when the New Deal opened its purse, 
chances for federal financing improved immensely. 

In 1933, the Central Valley Project Act, which authorized is- 
suance of $170,000,000 in revenue bonds for the project, was 
passed by the Legislature. Its passage was a surprising event. 
Looking back more than ten years it is easy to assume that the 
Water and Power Act was the chief issue before the Legislature. It 
was not. Had it been, it is probable it would not have passed. In 
1933, the chief concern of the state was finance. The state was al- 
most broke; its school system was endangered. The big taxpayers, 
notably the railroads and public utilities, had their lobbyists busy 
on the tax issue. Utility lobbyists paid very little attention to the 
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Central Valley Project bill. The Legislature did, in fact, overhaul 
the tax structure of the state — passing the Riley-Stewart tax plan — 
and that was considered its major work. 

The fact is, passage of the Central Valley Project Act was as 
near a one-man job as such a thing can be. The man who did the 
job was John B. McColl. He got the votes for the Act. And later 
on, he saved the Act when it was threatened by referendum. Of 
course, many other men helped. To understand the wondrous part 
played by McColl it is necessary to backtrack a little. “Sunny Jim” 
Rolph was elected by a landslide in 1930. On his coattails there 
rode into the Legislature a new group of men unhampered by old 
political ties and obligations. They called themselves “Tin Pan 
Alley” in the State Senate. They were out to get what their home 
folks wanted and they voted enthusiastically and in a solid block. 
In the Senate, Tin Pan Alley had 21 members — a majority. John 
McColl was the Tin Pan Alley Senator from Redding. 

McColl, a naturalized Nova Scotian and a Canadian veteran of 
the first World War, had set himself up in Redding as an ice-cream 
maker and soda-fountain owner. Coca-Cola set McColl to thinking. 
His fountain sold 800 glasses of the stuff every day — far more than 
any other fountain in town. McColl realized that people came to 
his store for Cokes, not alone for the drink which was available all 
over town, but because they liked him. Popularity means votes. So 
McColl decided to try for the Senate. In campaigning, popular 
John McColl found out that the only thing Redding wanted from 
the Legislature was a dam on the Sacramento River at Kennett. 
Redding wanted the dam because Redding merchants wanted the 
prosperity that dam payrolls bring. McColl promised to get the 
dam. He was elected on that promise and took his plaee in Tin Pan 
Alley. And McColl went to work. He had nothing on his legisla- 
tive mind but the Central Valley Project bill. He was not interested 
in tax revision or anything else before the 1933 Legislature except 
that dam Redding wanted. He traded his votes and he rolled his 
logs with great care. 

The Central Valley Project bill passed the Assembly. This did 
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not particularly worry the public-utility lobby. They were certain 
the bill would be killed in the Senate. Then, too, the bill as it passed 
the Assembly was not harmful to the power companies. The lob- 
byists’ surprise came when the Legislature reconvened for an un- 
usual third session in July. Then the Senate wrote into the harm- 
less Assembly bill four important new sections: a provision calling 
for construction of power transmission lines; provision for financ- 
ing the project through revenue bonds; a recapture clause which 
made it possible for public districts to obtain electric power for re- 
sale even though it had been contracted for by individuals or firms; 
a clause guaranteeing respect for existing water rights. At this 
point, the bill normally would have been voted down resoundingly 
by the conservative Senate. But tlie bill passed the Senate 23 to 15 
— Tin Pan Alley, pledged to McColl, voted as a block — and was 
signed by Governor Rolph. 

If passage of the bill by the traditionally reactionary Senate 
was surprising, inclusion of its liberal provisions was astounding. 
It should be understood, however, that the good Senators had their 
eyes cocked on the possibility of a federal handout. They were sure 
that the Roosevelt administration would not come through with the 
needed cash unless the Central Valley Project Act provided public 
distribution of publicly generated power. It was a case of having 
to let down the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., their old, old friend, 
simply because no other course seemed possible. 

As passed, the Act provided for the issuance of $170,000,000 
in revenue bonds. This money was to be administered by the State 
Water Project Authority, set up in the Act, which consisted of the 
attorney general, the state treasurer, the state controller, tlie di- 
rector of finance, and the director of public works. The money was 
to build : ( 1 ) a dam and power plant on the Sacramento River at 
Kennett (site of Shasta Dam) ; (2) a dam and power plant on the 
San Joaquin River at Friant; (3) a transmission line, including 
substations and other works, between the Kennett dam and Antioch; 
(4) the Contra Costa, Madera, and Friant-Kem canals. 

Instead of providing for the Delta-Mendota Canal, the Act 
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called for a system of dams and pumping stations on the San Joa- 
quin River. Sacramento River water was to be pumped up the San 
Joaquin — a plan which literally would have reversed the flow of the 
San Joaquin. In addition, as noted, the Act provided for a power 
plant at Friant, since eliminated. 

Authorization for the revenue bonds was limited. The total of 
$170,000,000 was to be reduced by the amount the federal govern- 
ment might contribute and by the amount of any contribution from 
the state treasury. Thus, if the United States pungled up $50,000,- 
000, the Water Project Authority would be allowed to issue only 
$120,000,000 in revenue bonds. 

Such was the Central Valley Project Act. It incorporated the 
results of long study and planning by tlie state and federal govern- 
ments. As of July 1933, the state had a paper project at least. The 
outlook, however, was still unpleasing. It was certain that the 
public utilities, sparked by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., would 
challenge the will of the Legislature — a referendum, designed to 
repeal the Act, was believed inevitable, as Governor Rolph indi- 
cated when he signed the Act. Governor Rolph declared : 

I will not stand for any sideshows on this serious matter. If any special 
interests try to block this measure or delay it in any way, I am prepared to 
fight them to the last ditch of my executive authority. And if we are forced 
to go into a campaign to establish this plan by a vote of the people, I am 
positive we shall meet with success. 



m. How the Cow Helped 


W ITHIN A FEW weeks after Governor Rolph signed the 
Central Valley Project Act and came out flat-foot- 
edly against sideshows, a referendum against the 
measure qualified for the ballot. 

The referendum forces were led by one Fred G. Athearn of San 
Francisco, an attorney for the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. He acted, 
he said, as a citizen, property owner, and taxpayer, not as an agent 
of the P. G. & E., and perhaps he did. He said he was financing the 
circulation of petitions for the referendum out of his own pocket. 
Later, the P. G. & E. was shown to have contributed $30,000 toward 
Athearn’s expenses. At any rate, the referendum qualified and a 
special election was set for December 19, 1933. And the fun began. 

Things were not good in California in 1933. Effects of the 1929 
stock-market crash had been slow to reach the West, but by 1933 
no doubt existed: there was a ‘depression” and California was 
mired deeply in it. Franklin Roosevelt’s heroic measures against 
economic suffering — the bank closure, mortgage moratoriums, the 
National Industry Recovery Act, complete with General Hugh 
Johnson and Blue Eagle, and the vast program of public works — 
had not yet beckoned prosperity. Farm prices were low. Farmers 
were being urged and bribed not to grow cotton and com and wheat. 
There was discouragement in the great valleys of California. For 
lack of water, farms were being abandoned. Power bills were a 
heart-breaking problem for irrigationists. The people hoped and 
searched for a panacea which would cure their ills. The farmer, 
forever the spoiled child of American politics, made particularly 
pitiful cries. 

The times were reflected strongly in the arguments, pro and con, 
which were served up during the campaign on the referendum. 
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‘'The project will ruin the state financially,” shouted the oppo- 
nents of the project. “Unless we build this project, hundreds, nay, 
thousands of acres of productive land will go back to desert,” coun- 
tered friends of the Act. “Unless these lands are kept in production, 
they will leave the assessment rolls — other taxpayers will have 
heavier burdens than ever.” 

“The project will furnish employment to more than 25,000 
people for three years,” bellowed the friends. “These jobs will 
support 100,000 people — without costing California a dime. This 
ties in with President Roosevelt’s great recovery program.” 

“Foolishness,” cried the foes. “It is very doubtful that the 
project will provide work for 25,000 men. And anyway, the people 
need jobs right now, not next year or the year after that.” 

The arguments have been summed up concisely by Mary Mont- 
gomery and Marion Clawson of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics.'*' 

Against the Act: 

The project would bankrupt the slate as the citizens of California would 
have to pay for the bonds either in taxes or in assessments against their 
property. The bonds may run for 70 years at 5^/^ percent interest. Over 
that time, the interest alone would amount to $654,500,000. Every experi- 
ment with self-liquidating bonds in California has failed in whole or in 
part .... There is furthermore no guarantee whatsoever that power could 
help pay for the project because power cannot be sold at any price to pri- 
vate companies under 1933 conditions, and public agencies are not organ- 
ized to take power. 

What California needs is not more crops but less crops. At the present 
time (1933) there are more than 500,000 acres of land for which there is 
sufficient water for irrigation purposes now developed, which have not been 
brought under cultivation because crops could not be grown on them at a 
profit .... The Act would bring into production hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land which would make it even more difficult for the farmer to 
make a living out of crops he is now growing. 

The project will interfere with private initiative. Competition from the 
proposed project will not be good for the stockholders and security holders 

* History of Legislation and Policy Formation of the Central Valley Project, 
pp. 52, 53, 54. 
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of California electric and gas utilities which at the end of 1932 had 201,988 
stockholders in California. Neither will it be good for the state. The pic- 
ture of unfair governmental competition with existing industry is not con- 
ducive to investment of private capital in California. Furthermore, the 
project means a large increase in the number of state employes and the con- 
sequent enlargement of bureaucratic control. 

The Federal government has indicated in no way whatever, directly or 
indirectly, that it intends to underwrite the Central Valley project. 

Validity of the state estimates are open to question in light of the dif- 
ference claimed by the state engineer as to the benefits from the project for 
navigation and flood control, and those found reasonable by the War 
Department. 

The appointing power of the Governor under the bill creates the danger 
of a political bureaucracy. The legislation creating the project provides 
that it shall be governed entirely by the Authority, a board composed of 
the Attorney General, the State Controller, the State Treasurer, the Director 
of Finance and the Director of Public Works who shall serve as chairman. 
If any of these five oflSces is abolished the Governor may appoint any com- 
petent citizen to fill the vacancy. The Governor has to control only one of 
the three elective oflScials to control the entire group. 

It is highly debatable that the project will provide work for the 15,000 
to 25,000 men proponents of the project declare will be needed. In addi- 
tion, the need for employment is immediate and it will take the greater part 
of a year to get the full quota of men on the job. 

These arguments were countered by those in favor of tlie Act 
as follows: 

Thousands of acres of developed farms and orchards in the San Joa- 
quin Valley are going back to desert for lack of water. In the counties of 
Tulare, Kern and Fresno alone there are 200,000 acres of land formerly 
irrigated on which the water supply has practically ceased. Unless these 
highly-developed lands are kept in a state of production it will mean a loss 
of untold millions from our assessment rolls with the consequent addi- 
tional burden on the remaining taxpayers. 

Quick financing of the project is expected through Federal government 
contributions and Federal purchase of state revenue bonds. All costs of 
the entire program will be defrayed through Federal aid and a revenue bond 
system, or self-financing plan, which requires that the revenues of the 
project pay for it. 

Closely linked with President Roosevelt’s national recovery program, 
this Act provides for the construction of a great water project which will 
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give immediate employment to more than 25,000 men for at least three 
years, thereby affording a livelihood for approximately 100,000 persons. 
This will be accomplished without a single dollar of cost or obligation to 
California taxpayers. 

The “immediate initial” project proposed will not appreciably increase 
the area of agricultural lands in California. Its purpose is to assure suffi- 
cient water to present developed areas. 

An adequate water supply will be made available for the manufacturing 
industries, agricultural areas, and domestic water users along the south 
shore of Suisun Bay. Millions of dollars are now invested in this area in 
manufacturing plants with large payrolls and products whose values run 
into millions. The region is in need of an adequate fresh water supply which 
the Central Valley Water Project will provide. 

The navigability of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers will be in- 
creased. The Project will restore the all-year navigability of the Sacramento 
River to Red Bluff. This will make possible savings in the transportation 
costs of goods in and out of the Sacramento Valley. 

The San Joaquin-Sacramento Delta will tend to be freed of salt water. 
This involves the salvation of some of the richest agricultural land in the 
state. The irrigation water of the area is menaced by invasion of salt water 
from San Francisco Bay. 

The generation of power at Kennett and Friant Dams will assure an 
adequate cheap power supply for the state and help insure its solvency. A 
main transmission line from Kennett to Antioch will make available cheap 
electric energy to farmers, houseowners and industrialists, as well as to 
cities and districts. 

The project has been extensively studied by competent state engineers 
and is well planned. Four Federal agencies have approved and recom- 
mended it, namely, the California Joint Federal-State Water Resources 
Commission, the U.S. Senate Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation and the U.S. War Department. 

Practically everyone who was anyone seemed to favor the Cen- 
tral Valley Project. Senator Hiram W. Johnson, William D. 
Stephens, C. C. Young, and George Pardee, former governors all, 
whooped for the project. Sunny Jim Rolph made himself hoarse 
with laudatory statements. The California State Federation of 
Labor (there was no CIO in 1933) through Paul Scharrenberg, its 
secretary, called upon one and all to ‘‘vote for their own interests 
and sound recovery under President Roosevelt’s leadership.” Farm 
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leaders in the great valleys were practically beside themselves in 
their eagerness for a favorable vote — a fact indicated by their will- 
ingness to ask Labor to help them. Valley chambers of commerce 
backed the project but their brothers in the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco chambers fought on the side of the utilities in condemn- 
ing the Act. 

The Sacramento Bee^ loudest voice of the McClatchy Bee papers 
(Sacramento, Modesto, Fresno) carried on the fight for approval 
of the Act in its traditional role of advocate of public ownership. 
In the files of the Bees are some of the more damning statements 
made against the P. G. & E. Thus, the Sacramento Bee on Octo- 
ber 9, 1933, had State Senator J. M. Inman declaring: ‘‘We hope 
to force the power trust out into the open with its opposition. If 
power interests repeat their performance in the former water and 
power campaign, they will spend $500,000.” And Inman reported 
in a later Bee that: “It is veiy gratifying that the power corpora- 
tions have finally had the courage to come out into the open and 
drop all pretense.” 

And later: 

There was really no doubt, at any time, as to the source of the opposi- 
tion to this project, but it is well that the public should know — beyond any 
possibility of contradiction — that the power corporations are the real 
agencies seeking to defeat California’s program of business recovery and 
unemployment relief. That the public does know now, inasmuch as the 
power companies, after repeated denials, have finally stopped fighting in the 
dark and stepped openly into the campaign. 

We have the spectacle of power corporations using our own money — 
the money of California rate-payers — to fight a project essential to our 
economic recovery and which would provide relief for lack of work. 

What brought about this blast, signed by Inman and State Sena- 
tor Bradford S. Crittenden, was the fact that cards urging cus- 
tomers to vote “No” on tlie referendum were handed out at the Sac- 
ramento offices of the P. G. & E. 

The Sacramento Bee also told its readers that the president of 
the P. G. & E. had written a letter to the company’s stockholders 
urging tliem to rally around to defeat the Act at the special election. 
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He argued, according to the Bee, that the power and water project 
would add weight to the already great burden placed on taxpayers. 
He argued that there would be no market for the power produced 
and that their investment in the company would be jeopardized by 
the project because the state, in direct competition with the com- 
pany, would take away its customers. 

Many voices were raised. The project was hailed as a solution 
for almost all of the state’s ills. But the biggest and best argument 
of all was ‘‘let’s get something for nothing” an argument which 
always has had great appeal. California, in the depression, looked 
toward the project as a cure-all, a panacea, and a handout all in one. 
Thus former Governor Pardee summed up: “Uncle Sam offers 
California a Christmas present of $170,000,000. It would be an 
absurdity — and a cruel hardship to the people — to refuse it.” 

Said a San Francisco attorney, before the Commonwealth Club 
section on Water Resources and Irrigation: 

In helping the recovery program we are also helping ourselves. The 
Federal government is advancing 30 per cent of the cost of constructing 
public works throughout the country. If we want to take advantage of these 
allotments we must be at the counter when the allotments are made. These 
Federal dispensations will not continue for long; they may end before the 
year is out; certainly they will end before the close of 1934.* 

The Federal contribution will be an outright gift of $43,600,000 on a 
$170,000,000 project, and $6,000,000 more because of the interest of the 
Federal government in navigation and flood control. This would be a total 
contribution of $49,600,000 which would leave us $120,400,000. Then, in 
addition, if the government does with this project as it has with other 
public works projects, it will purchase the $120,000,000 in bonds. It is no 
easy job to sell $120,000,000 of bonds, but when the government of the 
United States is a willing investor, it is time to take advantage of that fact — 
now, while the opportunity is still here. 

What possibly could be wrong with a project which would 
create jobs, cause prosperity to return, and still not cost very much? 

There was a great worry in the minds of the pro-project cam- 
paigners, however. They looked toward southern California dole- 


* How wrong can you guess? 
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fully. Los Angeles County, most populous in the state and hefty 
enough to determine the outcome of the referendum, was almost 
certain to vote heavily against the Act. There were two reasons for 
this. One was the fact that California has been divided traditionally 
— the south against the north — divided by political and competi- 
tive jealousies. In the north lie the most moving scenery, mineral 
wealth, the great natural harbor of San Francisco Bay, the his- 
torical traditions of the Mission fathers and the miners of ’49. 
Southern California has the oil wells, the movies, the suave climate, 
the ambition. Then too, southern California had taken steps to 
solve its own water problem and did not want to be taxed — even 
though tlie risk seemed slight — to help the north solve its problem. 
The cleavage between the north and south was stronger in 1933 
than it is today. But then, as now, any purely northern California 
project could count on an adverse vote south of the Tehachapi where 
most of the voters live. 

Not a great deal was said publicly about this fear that selfish 
southerners might defeat the Act which promised so much for the 
north. Edward Hyatt, state engineer and one of the most important 
men in the development of the Central Valley Project, broached 
the matter, however, hopefully. Naturally Hyatt was a strong sup- 
porter of the project: it was his baby. “Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco actually have more at stake — in trade dollars — tlian the area 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys which will be directly 
benefited by the .... Project,” said Hyatt, in trying to rally the 
metropolitan voters. 

After all the shouting and lying, after all the emotional oratory, 
the voters marched to the polls on December 19, 1933, to give their 
opinions. The Central Valley Project Act was upheld. The vote 
was 459,712 to 426,109, a winning margin of 33,603 votes. True 
to expectation, Los Angeles County voted approximately two to 
one against the Act. But it could have been worse, much worse. 

There is a political footnote to the election which is worth tell- 
ing. It involves tuna fish, Slavonian fishermen who pursue them, 
the Cow of Catalina, a San Pedro barbecue, John McColl, Governor 
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Rolph, and the gray walls of San Quentin. It gives an idea of how 
elections are won and lost in California — and in many another 
state, too. 

When the Senate passed and the Governor signed the Central 
Valley Project Act, John McColl was a happy man. In his pocket 
he had the dam Redding wanted. His happiness was short-lived. 
The referendum threatened his dam and it threatened McColl’s 
political future — maybe, even, his popularity in Redding where he 
sold so many Cokes. McColl went to work. But the longer he 
worked, the more discouraged he became. For whenever he got out 
of the enthusiastic valleys, particularly when he went south of the 
Tehachapi, McColl saw that he would not have enough votes to plant 
the dam at Kennett. And then he ran into a situation made to order 
for politicking. 

San Pedro is the dredged basin which serves as the Port of Los 
Angeles. Across twenty miles of water lies Santa Catalina Island, 
a garish pleasure dome complete with casino and hotel, dance 
bands, well-heeled tourists, sport fishermen, and glass-bottomed 
boats which bare the privacies of undersea life. For several years 
the powers of Catalina, who regarded tuna as a game fish and a 
lure for sportsmen, had been warring with the Slavonian fishermen 
of San Pedro who regarded tuna as something to be caught and put 
into cans. Catalina had forbidden commercial fishermen to fish its 
waters. Sportsmen were paying guests, Slavonian fishermen were 
not. 

Naturally enough, the fishermen grumbled. According to their 
salty tradition, fishing is a business, not a game. Fish are where 
you find them. Marion Trutich, one of tlie fishermen, grumbled 
louder than most and decided to get revenge and have some fun at 
the same time. He sailed to Catalina, went ashore and shot a wild 
cow on the island’s brush-covered hills. There was barbecued beef 
in the fishermen’s colony that night, wine and dancing and singing. 
“If we can’t have Catalina fish, we at least have Catalina beef,” 
roared Trutich. 

A few days later the affair took a more serious turn. The lords 
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of Catalina had Trutich arrested. “So what,” shrugged Trutich. 
“The lousy cow is worth maybe $15. ITl plead guilty.” Then he 
learned the sad news. In California the theft of a bovine animal is 
a felony. Trutich pleaded guilty anyway and asked for probation. 
Then the joke fizzled completely. The judge told Trutich that Cali- 
fornia law does not allow probation in cases where a felony is com- 
mitted by an armed man. Trutich was sentenced to San Quentin, 
the state penitentiary, for from one to fourteen years. An appeal 
was denied. Trutich was surely headed for prison. Then the San 
Pedro Slavonians appealed to John Miscovich of Fresno, leader of 
the Slavonian dairymen, vineyardists, and fishermen of California. 

The Central Valley Project and the Case of the Catalina Cow 
came together a few days later in the office of Stanley Mitchell, a 
San Francisco newspaperman. John McColl was there, discussing 
the sure defeat of his Act if the southern California vote went too 
strongly against it. Miscovich was there seeking advice on how to 
save Trutich. Mitchell saw the solution. Miscovich, as leader of 
the Slavonians, controlled about 30,000 votes. McColl needed 
tliose votes to save his project. The needs of tlie Central Valley 
Project Act seemed to dovetail with the needs of Miscovich. The 
story was taken to Governor Rolph who agreed to commute Trutich’s 
sentence. The secretary of the Fishermen’s Association heard the 
good news from the Governor. As he stepped from the Governor’s 
office, he was reminded that the 30,000 Slavonian votes were re- 
quired for the Act at the special election. “Central Valley?” he 
asked. “That’s easy. The fisliermen don’t even know where Central 
Valley is but they’ll vote right, now that Trutich is out.” 

Came election; the fishermen voted right. They voted for the 
Central Valley Project Act, a nortliern California measure. With- 
out the Catalina cow and their man Trutich on the way to San Quen- 
tin it is as certain as anytliing can he in politics that they would 
have voted against tlie project. Their 30,000 votes, cast wrong, 
would have defeated the Act. In tliis particular measurement, the 
fishermen’s votes swung the day for the Central Valley Project, for 
Redding’s dam and John McColl. 



IV. Yes, Said the State 


UH CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT is a Federal project being 

I I developed by the Federal government in accordance with 
authorizations enacted by the Congress. It is not being 
constructed and developed pursuant to the Central Valley Project 
Act of California altliough in many respects the Federal project is 
being developed along the lines contemplated for a State project 
authorized by the State Act.” 

The preceding paragraph was submitted to the Congress in 1945 
as an explanation of its position by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Something drastic, obviously, had happened between 1933 and 
1945. The Legislature and the people had voted for a state project 
and had hoped for federal financial assistance. Now, in 1945, it 
was apparent the state had little to do with the Central Valley Proj- 
ect. How had such a thing come about? 

There never was any doubt as to the need for federal assist- 
ance for the project. Hopes, in 1933, were based on a Public 
Works Administration grant. Even before the referendum elec- 
tion, Governor Rolph had applied for federal money from the 
Emergency Administration for Public Works, forerunner of the 
PWA. In January 1934, following the special election, the State 
Water Project Authority sent a second application to tlie EAPW 
and a month later shot off a third. The Public Works Administra- 
tion looked into the possibilities of making a grant-in-aid but no 
action was taken. For obvious reasons, no effort was made to 
borrow from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. A RFC loan 
simply was not in the books, because the state could not have paid 
RFC interest rates. An economically sound Central Valley Project 
was possible only with a federal grant, as large as possible, and 
provision for federally loaned, interest-free money. 
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From the start, state officials and the California Congressional 
delegation, avid for federal financing, seemed to forget that the 
project was a state undertaking. No effort, for instance, was made 
to sell the $170,000,000 of revenue bonds. Although there is noth- 
ing in the record to substantiate such a thought, it is not improbable 
that state officials had begun to realize just how golden a flood of 
cash was beginning to roll out of Washington. Nothing could have 
been more natural than tlieir desire (if such there was) to let Uncle 
Sam foot the bills for the project. Once again, it must be remem- 
bered that this was in the depression of the ’thirties. Times were bad. 
Money was tight. And the word was out: get that federal dough. 
The boys really went to work to get it. If they surrendered the 
state’s interest — if they did — tliey at least were aware of doing so. 

State Engineer Ed Hyatt was sent to Washington to see what 
could be done to get money. He was dispatched with the authority 
of a special emergency act of the Legislature which granted $50,000 
to hurry things along. Hyatt appeared before the House Commit- 
tee on Flood Control early in 1935. At one point he was asked by 
a Michigan Congressman: 

‘‘Do you prefer that this matter (CVP) be taken over and put 
under state control rather than have it under federal control?” 

“That is a secondary matter,” replied Hyatt. “The state wants 
this project before the country dries up and blows away. My per- 
sonal view is that it would be handled better under a state authority 
than it would under a federal authority.” 

A Louisiana Congressman asked Hyatt: “Is it your view that 
this project should be undertaken as a federal project with the state 
assistance or as a state project with the assistance of the federal 
government?” 

Hyatt answered: “That is a matter of secondary interest in 
California. California wants the project constructed and if the 
federal goveniment desires to take charge of it, I am sure the people 
of California will say well and good. They are desperate. Our 
view is that it should be done by the state and we have filed this 
application with the Public Works Administration and are pro- 
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ceeding under the State Water Authority. It is now believed that 
this is the preferable way to handle it. However, the great desire 
is to get the project constructed and to safeguard this country; and 
the government’s desires in this matter will come first.” 

Some Eastern Congressmen seemed puzzled by California’s at- 
titude. Representative James M. Fitzpatrick of humid New York 
was one. He asked Representative Englebright of California : “Did 
I understand you to say that when the state gave up this project, 
they gave up the proposition of trying to irrigate the land?” 

“No,” said Englebright, “they simply had an act of the Legisla- 
ture which would give them the authority to, had they been able to 
finance it.” 

“Why would they not do it?” asked Fitzpatrick. 

“Because of bad financial conditions in the country, the state 
was not able to finance the project,” replied Englebright. “It was 
brought here under the Emergency Relief Act . . . .” 

The embarrassing Mr. Fitzpatrick also wanted to know about 
California and the RFC. “Did the state try to borrow money from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation?” 

“No, sir. From the PWA,” answered Hyatt. 

“You wanted a grant?” asked Fitzpatrick. 

“Yes,” answered Englebright. 

“Why didn’t you try to borrow money from the RFC?” chimed 
in another representative. 

“We did not try, sir,” said Hyatt. 

“Aha, you mean you were too smart to borrow from the RFC. 
You wanted to get the grant.” 

While Hyatt and the Congressional delegation were arguing 
vainly for PWA money, two federal agencies — the Bureau of Recla- 
mation (Department of Interior) and the Army Engineers (War 
Department) were moving into the Central Valley picture. Actu- 
ally they’d been on the scene all along. Both had long experi- 
ence in California water affairs. The Engineers, for many years, 
had been engaged in constructing extensive flood control works in 
the Sacramento Valley and had plans and requests for many more. 
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And, too, following the completion of the Army’s 308 Reports 
which outlined possible developments on all the rivers of the United 
States, the Engineers had recommended, in 1931, multiple-purpose 
dams at Kennett and Friant. 

The Bureau went into California in 1905, only three years after 
it had been set up as the Reclamation Service, to study a proposed 
reclamation project for the entire Sacramento Valley. That project 
was dropped, but in 1907 the Bureau had undertaken the Orland 
project in the Sacramento Valley. The Bureau had made studies 
(so had the Engineers) of the Iron Canyon and Table Mountain 
dam sites on the Sacramento River south of Redding. The Bureau 
also had reported on the water resources of the great valleys of 
California in 1931 and studies had been made for a salt-water 
barrier to keep the salt of San Francisco Bay from the rich Delta 
lowlands. 

In the Rivers and Harbors Act of August 30, 1935, upon recom- 
mendation of the Army Engineers, Congress authorized a federal 
contribution of $12,000,000 toward the cost of the Central Valley 
Project. This amount was to compensate, in part at least, for the 
flood control and navigation features of the project. The money, 
however, was never appropriated. In the spring of that year an 
appeal had been made to President Roosevelt, through administra- 
tion supporters, for $20,000,000 from the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation which he administered. The money was to be the initial 
amount to start the Central Valley Project as a reclamation develop- 
ment. The application received favorable action and on Septem- 
ber 10, 1935, President Roosevelt approved $20,000,000 for start 
of the work. The final date of approval was December 2, 1935, 
which is regarded as the official start of tlie project. Later the 
$20,000,000 was reduced to $4,200,000. In authorizing the ap- 
propriation President Roosevelt indicated that tlie money should 
be returnable under provisions of reclamation law. 

The Bureau at first planned merely to take over the state’s plan 
for development of the project. Later, the plan was changed con- 
siderably. Hyatt did most of the work on drafting the feasibility 
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report which Secretary Ickes submitted before the money could 
actually be awarded. The report contained this statement: 

I find that the project is feasible from engineering, agricultural and 
financial standpoints, that it is adaptable for settlement and farm homes, 
that the estimated construction cost is adequate and that the anticipated 
revenues will be sufficient to return the cost to the United States .... I 
therefore recommend the approval of the Central Valley development as a 
Federal reclamation project. 

The $4,200,000 was enough to get a start on the necessary field 
studies which began late in 1935. There seemed no doubt in the 
mind of anyone that the project had been transformed from a state 
to a federal undertaking; no doubt and no regret. The battle was 
immediately joined to keep the federal funds flowing. Allocation 
of federal funds by a jealous Congress is a long-term, piecemeal 
affair. Following the award of the first $4,200,000, the Bureau, 
aided by state officials and members of the delegation, began the 
long period of nagging for funds. That battle still goes on — Con- 
gress has appropriated more than $200,000,000 to date. 

In 1936, the Congress approved $6,900,000 to continue the 
work and once again placed the project under the limitations and 
advantages of reclamation law. Of this sum $6,000,000 was ear- 
marked for Friant Dam. First project construction began at Friant 
— a warehouse for the construction camp — on February 19, 1937, 
amid much heady Democratic speechmaking. Senator William 
Gibbs McAdoo pointed out that such great engineering works as the 
Central Valley Project were the result of the great vision of the 
warm-hearted party of Jackson and the later Roosevelt. You don’t, 
he told the assembled faithful at Friant, get dams and canals and 
other good things by voting the Republican ticket (cheers). On 
October 19, 1937, construction started on the first unit of the 
Contra Costa Canal and on September 12, the Reclamation Com- 
missioner, in appropriate ceremonies at Kennett, had officially 
named the dam-to-be ‘‘Shasta Dam.” 

The year 1937 was marked by far more than speechmaking 
and ground breaking and name giving. In that year the entire 
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project was reauthorized by Congress in the Rivers and Harbors 
Act passed on August 26. The Bureau of Reclamation was handed 
the job; the Army Engineers were left out in the cold. The section 
dealing with this reauthorization is frequently quoted by all par- 
tisans of the Central Valley plan, particularly opponents of the 
Bureau’s power policies, so pertinent parts are given here: 

That the $12,000,000 recommended for expenditure for a part of the 
Central Valley project, California, in accordance with plans set forth in the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee document Numbered 35, Seventy-Third 
Congress, and adopted and authorized by the provisions of Section 1 of 
the Act of August 30, 1935, entitled “An Act authorizing the construction, 
repair and preservation of certain public works on rivers, harbors, and for 
other purposes,” shall, when appropriated, be available for expenditure 
in accordance with the said plans by the Secretary of the Interior instead 
of the Secretary of War; provided that the transfer of authority from the 
Secretary of War to the Secretary of the Interior shall not render the ex- 
penditure of this fund reimbursable under the Reclamation law; Provided 
further. That the entire Central Valley project, California, heretofore 
authorized and established under the provisions of the Emergency Relief 
Act of 1935 and the First Deficiency Appropriation Act, fiscal year of 
1935, is hereby reauthorized and declared to be for the purpose of improv- 
ing navigation, regulating the flow of the San Joaquin River and the 
Sacramento River, controlling floods, providing for storage and for the 
delivery of the stored waters thereof, for construction under the provisions 
of the Federal Reclamation laws of such distribution systems as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior deems necessary in connection with the lands for which 
said stored waters are to be delivered, for the reclamation of arid and semi- 
arid lands and the lands of Indian reservations and other beneficial uses, 
and for the generation and sale of electric energy as a means of financially 
aiding and assisting such undertakings and in order to permit full utilization 
of the works constructed to accomplish the aforesaid purposes; provided 
further, that, except as herein specifically provided, the provisions of the 
reclamation law as amended shall govern the repayment of expenditures 
and the construction, operation and maintenance of the dams, canals, power 
plants, transmission lines and incidental works deemed necessary to said 
entire project, and the Secretary of Interior may enter into repayment con- 
tracts and other necessary contracts with State agencies, authorities, asso- 
ciations, persons, and corporations, either public or private, including all 
agencies with which contracts are authorized under the reclamation law. 
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and may acquire by proceedings in eminent domain, or otherwise, all lands, 
rights-of-way, water rights, and other property necessary for said purposes ; 

And, provided further, That the said dams and reservoirs shall be used^ 
first, for river regulations, improvement of navigation and flood control; 
second, for irrigation and domestic uses; and, third for power. 

This language did not frighten anyone at the time it was writ- 
ten. The California Congressional delegation was anxious to have 
the bill passed and no great objection was raised. The bill was 
passed and control of the Bureau of Reclamation was complete; the 
project was to be built and administered by the Bureau under recla- 
mation law. The project which had started as a state plan had be- 
come officially a federal undertaking. As Ed Hyatt noted, the peo- 
ple said well and good. 

“Reclamation law” perhaps should be looked into briefly here. 
Reclamation law provides, first of all, extremely easy financing 
terms. Money advanced for construction of irrigation facilities is 
interest-free. The law allows forty years or more for repayment — 
in actual practice, this forty-year period has been extended and 
other aids to the farmer have been set up. In addition, certain 
moneys advanced by the federal government, money allocated to 
navigation and flood control (and possibly to salt-water repulsion) 
do not have to be repaid at all, being traditionally the responsibility 
of the federal government. 

But reclamation law also limits the number of acres which can 
receive reclamation-project water. The 160-acre limitation pro- 
vision forbids the delivery of water from projects built with interest- 
free money to more than 160 acres in any single ownership, or 320 
acres in case of joint ownership (in California). Reclamation law 
also has provisions (to be discussed later) designed to prevent land 
speculation and excessive price increases as a result of improve- 
ments based on government investment. The basic law was passed 
in 1902 during a Republican administration, and has not been 
changed materially — except for certain amendments which had 
strengthened the original intent — since then. It is unlikely that it 
will be changed drastically. 
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There can be no doubt that the Central Valley Project is subject 
to the land-limitation features of reclamation law; at the same time, 
the project benefits by the advantages of liberal repayment terms. 
Since acceptance of the Central Valley Project as a reclamation 
work, certain other reclamation projects have been exempted from 
the acreage limitations. It is possible that some exemption will be 
worked out for the Central Valley. This will be discussed later. 

The point is this: when California was seeking federal money 
for the job, when the project was accepted as a reclamation project, 
there was no voice raised in warning or opposition. The opposition 
developed later and in recent years has become more and more 
violent. 

The rank and file of California farmers probably did not know 
the implications of a project to be built and administered under 
reclamation law, but their leaders did and accepted those impli- 
cations. 

In 1937, Representative Frank Buck of California declared 
before a House committee hearing: ‘The state, as I understand it, 
has no authority whatsoever to enter into this picture. It is intended 
to be, in my opinion, and I think I speak for all of my colleagues 
in Congress, that it is intended to be a Federal Project, reimbursable 
under the reclamation law.” 

And Hyatt echoed: “Absolutely. That is the position. There is 
no question about that at all.” 

The lack of opposition is understandable. California relied 
from the beginning on federal assistance; without federal aid tlie 
project could not have been constructed. In tlie scramble to get 
federal money, the people and the officials did not look too closely 
into just what conditions were imposed. It must be remembered, 
too, that the entire emphasis on the need and aim of the project was 
different in those early days of the project. The state act was passed 
when the country was in business depression. It was passed at a 
peculiar moment of history — the first year of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration — when the major problems were make-work projects, un- 
employment, and farm relief. It was logical, then, that advocates 
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of the plan placed the major emphasis on the ‘‘rescue” aspects of 
the irrigation and power plan. They repeated over and over again 
the fact that the project would not bring “new” acreage into pro- 
duction. In 1933 and the years following, up until the outbreak 
of war, the big idea was to curtail agricultural production. 

A California Congressman said: “I desire to point out that the 
project is in keeping with the administration’s policy in that it is 
not designed to bring any new agricultural territory into pro- 
duction.” 

Said Hyatt: 

It will save one-half million irrigated acres from returning to desert and 
prevent extinction of a high type of American civilization on this vast area. 
It will restore another half-million acres to a self-sustaining basis, and pre- 
vent an ultimate capital loss of $100,000,000 and present annual loss of 
20 millions to agriculture alone. It will save 50,000 American citizens 
from abandoning their homes and loss of livelihood, and save the National 
and State relief rolls by that number of persons. 

It is not a new land project, but a rescue project or relief enterprise for 
large areas now settled and developed .... 

It is true, too, that during the Roosevelt regime, the states began 
to look more and more toward Washington for the final solutions — 
as well as for the ever-welcome money which Washington dispensed. 
The idea was to get the money for the Central Valley — get the dams 
and canals and powerhouses — and argue later if necessary. 

There has been some speculation as to why the Public Works 
Administration did not advance money for the Central Valley when 
the state applied. Other states apparently found it easy to get PWA 
money. Ickes said simply that the project was not considered feas- 
ible with money at 4 percent. An answer possibly lies in the basic 
outlook and policies shared by Roosevelt and Ickes. Both men were 
strong advocates of conservation of the national resources. By 
1935, it was clear that Roosevelt was committed to a program of 
federal development of the hydroelectric potential of the country. 
Ickes shared his views. It is well to remember also that Ickes was 
the Public Works Administrator, just as he was Secretary of the 
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Interior and boss of the Bureau of Reclamation. It is undoubtedly 
true that the PWA grant was rejected because Roosevelt and Ickes 
believed that the best way to achieve federal aims as far as the Cen- 
tral Valley was concerned was to make the project a job for the 
Bureau. Ickes rejected the PWA grant but Ickes set up the project 
as a reclamation undertaking. 

Harold Ickes was Roosevelt’s loyal instrument — tliey saw 
things the same way. When Roosevelt appointed Ickes, the rela- 
tively little-known Chicago reform politician, the old progressive, 
he declared: ‘‘Mr. Ickes, you and I have been speaking the same 
language for the past twenty years and we have the same outlook. 
I want a man who can stand on his own feet. I particularly want a 
Western man. Above all things I want a man who is honest and I 
have come to the conclusion that the man I want is Harold L. Ickes 
of Chicago.”* 

So the final determination of the place Central Valley was to 
have in the national scheme was decided, not by the legislators or 
the people of California, but by Roosevelt and Ickes in the prom- 
ising early years of the New Deal. There is nothing sinister about 
this and there was no objection from Californians. There is every 
indication that it was a wise move; it is probable that the project 
would not be as far along as it now is — indeed, the project might 
never have been started — without tlieir decision. 

* Chicago, of course, was West to old Groton-boy Roosevelt. The quotation 
is from Ickes’ book, The Autobiography of a Curmudgeon, 
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jk \ FTER YEARS of dreams, after years of careful study and 
% planning, California’s great project was to become real. 

It was hard to believe. A tiling of steel and concrete, a 
pattern of great monolithic dams and canals stretching to the 
horizon, carrying the cool, green water to the land. 

The magic of four million dollars (with the promise of more 
millions to come) did its work. The Bureau of Reclamation opened 
an office in Sacramento. Along came the engineers in their scuffed 
shoes and puttees. The slide-rule boys, the surveyors, and the chain- 
men went into the hills, sweat whitening their khaki trousers and 
dust caking in the ribbons of their shapeless hats. They passed and 
repassed the Marysville Buttes, saw Chico turn into a golden city 
when frost nipped the leaves of tlie towering black walnut trees. 
They watched the great valleys tuni green after the first rains, 
learned the smell of alfalfa on a hot day. They breathed the red 
dust on the banks of the Sacramento. They heard tlie soft tones of 
the valley doves and the rustle of quail in the thick foothill under- 
brush. They scouted the dusty mountains and searched the river 
bottoms. They worked under trees stunted by fumes of departed 
smelters. Their diamond drills bit through the topsoil, ground 
through the hardpan down to the solid rock, brought up core after 
core to show the composition of the earth at the dam sites. They 
gauged the water and tested the soil. Times off, they downed a beer 
in Clovis or lounged around the pot-bellied stove in the Diamond 
Saloon in mouldering Kennett. 

(Jobless migrants squatted around Friant and Redding waiting 
for the work to begin — smoke from poison oak burning in their 
camps gave Redding an itching epidemic.) 

In the Sacramento and Denver offices of the Bureau, draughts- 
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men carefully plotted their curves and ruled their lines on the crisp 
tracing paper. The dams and canals were taking shape on the draw- 
ing boards. The deskmen worked over the specifications, the 
amount of cement, the kind of steel. Others negotiated, talked of 
water rights and rights-of-way and juggled the money. 

California got an efficient package in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. The package included policy-makers, administrators, rate- 
makers, engineers, photographers, draughtsmen, inspectors, nego- 
tiators, laboratory technicians, and publicity men. The Bureau, 
then thirty-three years old (child of Theodore Roosevelt), had spent 
its lifetime solving the problems of building dams and distributing 
water in the arid West. The Bureau knew its business. For most 
of its life it had been a construeting agency; by the time it came into 
California to build the Central Valley Project it had been changed 
by the Congress into a contracting agency. The Bureau draws the 
plans. Construction is done under contract by private firms with 
the Bureau on hand to see that it is done right. It is up to the Bu- 
reau to see that the water and power get to the people — and to see 
that the government gets its money back. The Bureau works to a 
solid set of principles, in part set up by the original Reclamation 
Act, in part stemming from interpretations of law and local condi- 
tions. 

Those principles, in direct relation to the Central Valley Proj- 
ect, were set forth by a Bureau official in 1945 as follows: 

Every structure should be built to achieve the maximum benefits for 
the people that can be derived from the expenditure of public money — not 
only flood control and navigation, but also such uses of water as irrigation, 
domestic and industrial use, power development, conservation of fish and 
wild life, salinity control and recreation. 

Every structure should be planned, built and operated in coordination 
with other structures in a given basin. In Central Valley, no dam or other 
works should be built unless it fils into the larger picture of basin-wide 
development, its functions articulated with other structures in the basin. 
Haphazard development and operation cannot be tolerated in a region 
where water is that region’s life blood. 

The cost of these works should be equitably distributed among the 
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beneficiaries in accordance with the mandates of Congress. Water and 
power users must pay their share; the government its share. Experience 
shows the advisability of providing as far as possible before construction 
for repayment to the government of reimbursable costs. 

The dams and other works should be planned, constructed and operated 
in recognition of state laws and all vested water rights acquired under state 
laws should be protected. 

All reclamation works should be planned, built and administered with 
the closest possible consultation and cooperation with the State and local 
interests. 

Hydro-electric energy should be developed wherever feasible and pref- 
erence in the sale of electric energy should be given to municipalities, co- 
operatives and other public agencies. Power should be developed concur- 
rently with irrigation for these reasons: 

1. To assist irrigators by making low-cost power available for pumping 
works needed to transfer the water from one area to another. 

2. To assist in defraying the costs of the project by producing revenue and 
thereby reducing the cost of water to the irrigator. 

3. To encourage rapid industrial growth and appurtenant commercial 
activities which stimulate agricultural markets and assist the irrigator 
in selling his produce, and 

4. To make power available to consumers at the lowest possible cost. 

Water users under these federal projects must be protected from the 
evils of land monopoly and speculation, and the principle of the family- 
sized farm encouraged. 

It is upon these principles that the Bureau of Reclamation firmly stands. 
Regardless of what agency builds these conservation works, the Bureau 
must and will oppose any deviation from these principles. 

A similar listing of principles, briefer and somewhat different 
in emphasis, was presented before the California Water Conference 
late in 1945 by Richard L. Boke, soon after he was appointed re- 
gional director of the Bureau. He listed six points. Five of them 
are controversial. 

1. ‘‘Maximum development of the water resources of Cali- 
fornia and the spreading of benefits of this development to all the 
people.” Nobody can argue sensibly against such a statement, but 
it gives some people an opportunity to shout against the long-haired 
bureaucrats who are trying to take over the water resources of the 
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state. These people intimate that the Bureau sneaked into Cali- 
fornia after dark to seize the state’s water. 

2. “The comprehensive, integrated, and articulated construc- 
tion and operation of the works necessary to carry out this develop- 
ment on a basin-wide scale.” This, it is said, is a plot by the Bureau 
to grab off all the construction work to the detriment of the Army 
Engineers; it is further a scheme to control the water of the state 
for all time to come. 

3. “Low-cost water and low-cost power, the main objectives of 
the program.” Low-cost water is all right but low-cost power is not, 
in some camps. These partisans want the power to be sold at as 
high a price as possible: high-cost power will make lower-cost 
water, they declare. Their main argument is that the project is first 
and foremost a water project; that power is included only to help 
pay for the water. 

4. “Repayment to the Government of costs attributable to irri- 
gation, domestic use and power, such repayment from the farmers 
on water to be on reasonable terms based on the water users’ ability 
to pay.” There is no argument on this one. Even the unblushing 
farmer realizes he’s getting the best of the deal here. 

5. “The encouragement of family-sized farms and the dis- 
couragement of land monopoly and speculation.” We’ll kick this 
one around in a later chapter. Briefly, according to opponents of 
the Bureau, this principle is New Dealish, un-American, unreason- 
able, and possibly treasonable. 

6. “Cooperation with the State and local interests in all matters 
pertaining to the development and administration of the project.” 
Just a blind, the foes of bureaucracy chant, to cover up the fact that 
affairs of the Central Valley really are being run by some fellow 
three thousand miles away in Washington. 

Now that the war is over, the Bureau, serene in its principles, is 
going ahead with its work. That work falls into three phases, all 
with the same goal — beneficial use of every drop of California’s 
water. The first job, of course, is to complete the “initial features” 
of the Central Valley Project. 
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The second job is a fifteen-year (1945-^0) building program. 
This program, says Boke, is “for immediate construction in expand- 
ing the project to meet the needs of our expanding population. This 
program will bring under irrigation about one million acres which 
will provide for the normal expansion of irrigated farm lands.” 
Boke is aware that a “normal” expansion probably will not be 
enough but, he says, “the least we should do is to prepare for our 
normal growth .... this does not provide for an abnormal 
growth of population that seems certain to occur.” 

The third job is the long-range development of California’s 
water resources — “a fully completed, wholly integrated, compre- 
hensive, basin-wide Central Valley Project.” 

Admittedly the ultimate development of the Central Valley is a 
long way away. And the Bureau is having troubles enough with the 
initial phase. The trouble does not stem from engineering prob- 
lems; rather it is a difficulty with people. So far, the Bureau has 
made little progress in efforts to sell its water to the irrigators. 
Only one permanent contract has been signed — with the Southern 
San Joaquin Municipal Utility District — although others are near 
the signing stage, awaiting only the necessary approval of the voters 
of the districts. Only one public-agency contract has been signed 
for purchase of power generated at Shasta powerhouse — and the 
Bureau has so far failed to deliver the power. 

The Bureau has a constantly recurring chore of going to Con- 
gress for funds. Getting the money will remain the biggest prob- 
lem; compared with the financing, the engineering is relatively 
simple. 

Harry W. Bashore, former commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, summed it up in an off-the-cuff speech before Gov- 
ernor Warren’s 1945 Water Conference: 

Of course, you have engineers that can build [the project]. You have 
the Army Engineers who build big works and they are competent to do so. 
Your Reclamation Bureau people are not Boy Scouts either — we can do 
good work; we have done it in the past and will do it in the future. But 
financing these things in the future will be the diflBcult thing. 
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The money problem is complicated by competition. Naturally, 
other Western reclamation projects compete in Congress — and to 
an extent within the Bureau — for the available money. But there 
is another competition — between the Bureau and the Army Engi- 
neers — for authorizations and funds to build the dams. Everyone 
denies that such competition exists. Officially, harmony between 
the Bureau and Engineers is closer than a barbershop quartette. 
Actually, the two federal agencies are very much competing for 
construction of California dams — outspoken Harry Bashore to the 
contrary: 

I wanted to comment on another statement that has been made in this 
meeting [California Water Conference] that this problem between the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army is bad, that it is just liable to disturb 
this whole program — this competition. Now, the Bureau of Reclamation is 
not competing with the Army and I don’t think the Army is competing with 
the Bureau of Reclamation to come down here in California and spend 
Federal funds. 

Now, we are competing with each other to develop good engineering 
plans; they are watching us and we are watching them and, in my opinion, 
that’s the way it should be. I wouldn’t give a whoop for a government outfit 
or a State outfit that was not competitive in this respect; when they are not 
they are a dead-end oufit. 

All right. Let’s take the official word : There is no competition 
between the Army and the Bureau. But unofficially there is bad 
feeling. The Engineers regard the Bureau as a radical upstart. 
Off the record, Army Engineers will tell you that the Bureau is in- 
terested only in political power; that it wants to control the future 
destiny of California by having a firm grasp on the state’s water — 
its life-or-death resource. The Bureau on the other hand, aggres- 
sively pursuing its principles, regards the Engineers as the tool of 
the Bureau’s foes — the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., anti-Bureau 
fanners. The Bureau sees in the Army’s plans a design to wreck 
the Bureau’s hope of operating, some day, a co-ordinated, basin- 
wide water and power system. 

Army men are hurt when they are accused of battling tlie Bu- 
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reau. They insist that they carry no chip on their shoulders. They 
feel they simply have a job to do; they intend to go ahead and do it, 
following the directives of the Congress. An Army spokesman put 
it briefly: ‘‘The only policy the Engineers have is to follow orders 
and to do a conscientious job of it ... . We are not ag’in any- 
body. All we want to do is to harness a little water.” 

Bear in mind that the Bureau already has the initial features of 
the Central Valley Plan under its arm. The system of dams, power- 
houses, transmission lines, and waterways now under construction, 
however, was only part of the State Water Plan developed by Ed 
Hyatt and his Division of Water Resources, and it is only a part of 
the great Central Valley Project that Boke talks about. Both the 
Army and the Bureau have compiled comprehensive reports on the 
development of the Central Valley basin. These comprehensive 
reports, the ultimate plans, are the fodder for battle. 

The Corps of Engineers operates under various River and Har- 
bor Acts and various Flood Control Acts. The Bureau operates 
under the Reclamation Acts of 1902 and 1939. The Flood Control 
Act of 1944, however, made an attempt to co-ordinate the work of 
the Bureau and the Engineers. This Act, in a sense, broadens the 
scope of the Engineers and sets up machinery so that, God willing, 
the two agencies could work more closely together. The Act clearly 
delineated the responsibilities of both agencies. The Act reaffirmed 
some basic principles: 

1. Existing uses of water and state water laws must be re- 
spected. 

2. Costs of reservoirs attributable to navigation and flood con- 
trol will be borne by the federal government. 

3. Cost of irrigation facilities will be repaid by local water 
users. 

4. West of the 98th meridian [which cuts through North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas] the use of 
water for navigation will be subordinated to consumptive purposes. 

The Act further set forth: 

1. All electric energy produced by federal plants, whether 
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constructed by the Bureau or by the Engineers, will be turned over 
to the Secretary of the Interior for disposal. (But, the net power 
revenues from Army-built dams goes to the federal treasury as 
‘‘miscellaneous receipts”; while power profits from Bureau dams 
remain with the project to help subsidize irrigation and other 
features.) 

2. The Secretary of Interior will have jurisdiction over all 
irrigation water impounded in federal reservoirs; “new” water im- 
pounded will be distributed in accordance with reclamation law, 
including the acreage limitation and anti-speculation provisions. 

3. The Secretary of War will have jurisdiction over operation 
of federal reservoirs as far as water used for flood control and navi- 
gation is concerned. 

4. Both the Engineers and the Bureau are required to co- 
operate and confer with each other and with the state affected by 
tlieir projects. Before being submitted to the Congress, all pro- 
posals must first be submitted to interested federal departments, 
such as the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Forest Service, and to the governors of the states affected. 

5. All beneficial uses of available water supplies must be con- 
sidered in planning new facilities — a provision for multiple-pur- 
pose structures. 

6. Proposals for conservation projects will also consider the 
benefits or damages to fish and wild life and recreation. 

It would seem, then, that Congress had solved the problem; 
never again will there be any conflict. Except .... 

Certain differences in powers cause jealousies. The Bureau 
of Reclamation may undertake investigations of any project on its 
own initiative; the Secretary of Interior may authorize any project 
without submitting it to Congress unless there is opposition to it. 
When there is opposition. Congress must authorize. The Engineers 
have no power to initiate or authorize. They must wait for Congres- 
sional authorization which must be requested by local interests. To 
get funds, the Bureau must convince the Congress that reimbursable 
costs will be repaid under reclamation law; the Engineers must 
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show that local interests will co-operate with federal flood-control 
regulations. 

As noted, officially there is no competition or conflict between 
the agencies and we have accepted that stand. The conflict is absent 
in public statements and documents. An interesting document has 
come to hand, however, which is an official “voice” of the Engineers. 
It is one of those “spokesman who refused to be quoted” or “it was 
learned from a high and unimpeachable source” sort of thing, con- 
fidential and all that. It sets forth clearly the basic differences be- 
tween the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers. Ac- 
cording to this document: 

Basically, both departments conscientiously attempt to comply with the 
intent of Congress as enunciated in various directives. Their viewpoints 
and approach to various water problems under consideration, however, 
often differ materially. 

One major difference results from the fact that the need and desire for 
flood control, by the time it gets to the investigational stage, is real and im- 
mediate, whereas, in many cases, the need for additional water supply for 
irrigation and other consumptive uses is in the distant future. Pursuant to 
their primary responsibility, the Corps of Engineers accordingly take into 
consideration the advisability of constructing projects in steps, so as to 
give immediate flood protection and still make possible their future enlarge- 
ment to provide additional irrigation storage .... 

The Bureau of Reclamation, on the other hand, not only plans their im- 
provements for ultimate requirements but also objects to step construction 
and, in lieu thereof, desires construction of the various facilities to their 
final desired capacity in one step .... 

The Bureau’s objection to step construction is brought about by the 
unjustified fear that after an initial unit is completed and in operation, 
engineering and legislative problems will make it difficult in the future to 
increase reservoir capacities, and also by the knowledge that if the theory 
of step development is adopted, most of the projects under consideration 
will be constructed by the Corps of Engineers under a flood control au- 
thorization. 

The foregoing difference in departmental policies, combined with 
natural competition between two agencies, is the main reason that the Bu- 
reau is so strongly opposed to the present authorized projects of the Corps 
of Engineers. 
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There is one other major difference in the policy of the two departments 
which results in certain local groups backing the one organization and 
opposing the other. The Corps of Engineers have rigidly adhered to and 
complied with the policies established by Congress in regard to federal irri- 
gation and power developments while the Bureau of Reclamation has not 
only adhered to and complied with such policies but has aggressively fought 
those who officially and personally differed with such policies.^ 

The Bureau has strongly indorsed the policy of applying the existing 
land limitation provisions of the Federal Reclamation Act to the lands in 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin Basins, and has, accordingly, strongly clashed 
with certain local interests who are attempting to obtain a revision of such 
law. The Corps of Engineers has no direct interest in and has never offi- 
cially taken a stand on this matter, and accordingly has not become involved 
in the resultant controversy. 

A similar situation exists in regard to the policy pertaining to public 
ownership and operation of power facilities. Such public ownership has 
not only been strongly indorsed by the Bureau but has been actively pro- 
moted by that agency. The Corps of Engineers meanwhile has never taken 
an official stand on this matter, other than to comply with the dictates of 
Congress, as they feel it is outside their jurisdiction. 

The foregoing differences in policy of the two departments results in 
the projects and the plans of the Corps of Engineers being strongly indorsed 
by certain local groups who desire immediate flood protection, by organiza- 
tions working toward a modification of the land limitation features of the 
Reclamation Act, organized irrigation districts and communities who have 
their own power developments, and by other interests and organizations 
who are opposed to and mistrustful of the Bureau’s social-economic theories, 
policies and intentions. 

The Bureau on the other hand has the strong support of various groups, 
organizations and newspapers whose policies indorse public ownership of 
power facilities, the breaking up of large private land holdings into family 
size farm units, and the general extension of Federal activity and control 
into the local economy .... 

That, I know, is a fair statement of the Engineers’ position. It 
is also a pretty fair sample of slanted writing. But it is true tliat the 
Bureau of Reclamation does aggressively fight for the policies 
established by Congress. And if the unofficial spokesman of the 
Engineers has been able to make this sound like something bad, 


* The emphasis is mine. 
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there is no help for that. The fact remains that it is not bad. Con- 
gress has laid down the policies of acreage limitation and low- 
cost power, and the Bureau has fought for those policies. Perhaps 
those policies, with only meek compliance and adherance, would 
not have survived as the policy of the people’s representatives. The 
Army Engineers interpret their duties, I believe, in the narrow sense 
of ‘‘Halt” or “Shoulder Arms” rather than in the broader sense of 
accepting orders with trained and disciplined initiative. 



VI. We Ain’t Mad at Nobody 


III I 


f OF THE best examples of this Army-Bureau beef — 

( I I Ithe conflictless conflict — is the Donnybrook over the pro- 
posed dam to be built either at Table Mountain or Iron 
Canyon on the Sacramento River south of Redding. Inherent in the 
dispute is the Army policy of ^‘step construction.” 

The Bureau of Reclamation proposed originally to construct a 
high-level dam at Table Mountain. This dam, according to the 
Bureau’s plan, however, would not be built for many years — one 
of the last units of the comprehensive program. Now, however, the 
Bureau is studying an alternative plan to dam the tributaries of the 
Sacramento — a more expensive plan — which would provide flood 
control and other benefits while eliminating the need for a dam at 
Table Mountain. 

The Corps of Engineers, meanwhile, received Congressional 
authorization to build a low-level dam at Table Mountain. This 
proposal aroused a great clamor from the people of Redding and 
Shasta County generally. With this clamor in its ears, the Corps of 
Engineers, although its authorization was for Table Mountain, de- 
cided to move downstream and build a dam at Iron Canyon. Studies 
for this dam are under way now. The same unofficial spokesman 
for the Engineers quoted earlier has this to say about the Table 
Mountain-Iron Canyon project: 

.... Iron Canyon reservoir and power plant on the upper Sacra- 
mento River .... is an alternate development to the authorized Table 
Mountain reservoir on the same stream. The Corps of Engineers originally 
recommended a large capacity reservoir at the Table Mountain site, to be 
constructed in two steps so as to fit into the Bureau’s ultimate plan which 
contemplates a future high dam development on this site. Organized oppo- 
sition to such development by the City of Redding, sport and commercial 
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fishermen and the Bureau of Reclamation resulted in Congress limiting the 
authorization for that structure to a low-level dam. Primarily so as not to 
interfere with the Bureau’s ultimate plans for the Table Mountain site, the 
Corps of Engineers proposes to transfer the authorized storage to the down- 
stream Iron Canyon site. The Bureau of Reclamation, however, is still fear- 
ful that if the authorized low dam project is constructed it will detrimentally 
affect their program for the high dam at Table Mountain by deferring the 
need therefor. As a result of that fear, the Bureau is now investigating the 
feasibility of providing flood control storage on the tributaries of the upper 
Sacramento River in lieu of constructing such authorized storage at the 
Iron Canyon site. 

This analysis of the Bureau’s motives is, of course, the Army’s. 

The Army attaches much importance to the Iron Canyon plan. 
Said Lieutenant General R. A. Wheeler, chief of engineers, in a 
letter to Governor Warren, December 3, 1945: 

Flood control for Butte Basin and Sacramento River is urgently needed 
and the Iron Canyon Project should be built immediately rather than post- 
poned for many years as proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation. It is not 
agreed that it is economically justified to build reservoirs on tributaries 
above the Iron Canyon site as a substitute for a dam on the main river. 

Local interests are rabidly against a low-level dam at Table 
Mountain or a low-level dam at Iron Canyon. As for a high-level 
dam at Table Mountain, a Shasta County spokesman says simply: 

. a high-level dam at Table Mountain, which was originally 
proposed by the Army Engineers .... would destroy the eco- 
nomic life of Shasta County.” 

A low-level dam at Table Mountain would flood land worth, he 
said, two million dollars; reduce the tax income of the county 
$16,630 annually; adversely affect the towns of Cottonwood and 
Anderson by destruction of part of their trading area ; disrupt the 
county road system; jeopardize the finances of the Anderson-Cotton- 
wood Irrigation District and cause loss of $1,633,750 in annual 
revenue from the lands to be flooded. 

The spokesman continued: 

It is noted, however, that Colonel Lester F. Rhodes has suggested that 
the discussion of the people of Shasta County relating to a dam at Table 
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Mountain is out of place, for the reason that the Army now proposes to 
construct its dam at Iron Canyon. As a matter of fact it is quite doubtful 
from a legal point of view whether or not the Army has authority .... 
to construct a dam at Iron Canyon .... 

As a matter of fact any one who is at all familiar with the water history 
of California knows that many years ago the site at Iron Canyon was con- 
demned for dam purposes by reason of its inadequate foundation .... 
We have not seen any signed report by the Army Engineers to the effect 
that it considers the site at Iron Canyon presently satisfactory .... 

We deem it quite inappropriate for the Army Engineers to now suggest 
that the only matter at issue is a dam at Iron Canyon. The Army Engineers 
have not, so far as we know, committed themselves to a dam at Iron Can- 
yon .... When the Engineers formally and unequivocably abandon the 
Table Mountain site as a proposed dam, we will be pleased to discuss with 
them the matter of a proposed dam at Iron Canyon .... 

The people of Shasta County have suggested on many occasions that the 
flood control desired could be accomplished by damming the tributary 
streams to the Sacramento River in its upper reaches and which enter the 
river above the proposed dams at Iron Canyon and Table Mountain. The 
Army Engineers have rejected such suggestions and, in fact, ridiculed them. 
The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation has accepted the good faith of the people 
of Shasta County and has instigated investigations concerning the feasibility 
of damming several of the larger tributary streams in order to accomplish 
the flood control desired to be contained by damming at either Table Moun- 
tain or Iron Canyon. The Army Engineers contend that the result desired 
could not be obtained by such dams. However, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
as a result of a more comprehensive study, state that complete flood control, 
insofar as the upper reaches of the Sacramento River are concerned can be 
accomplished by the employment of tributary dams on the major streams 
involved .... the investigation of the Bureau of Reclamation revealed 
that more satisfactory flood control will result if the tributary dams are 
constructed. 

The same Shasta County spokesman cited the legislative action 
which set up a program of state co-operation with tlie Engineers at 
either Table Mountain or Iron Canyon. The language of the Legis- 
lature was as follows: 

It is the intention of the Legislature that, if a feasible plan can be found 
which will provide adequate flood control in the upper Sacramento Valley 
without the necessity of constructing a dam across the Sacramento River at 
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the Table Mountain site, or any other site in the same general vicinity and 
thereby prevent the necessity of flooding valuable agricultural land and at 
the same time prevent damage to the fishing resources of the Sacramento 
River, such alternate plan should be adopted. 

The voice of Shasta County had one final slap for the Engineers: 

Such procedure [consultation with local interests] has not been fol- 
lowed with reference to the Table Mountain-Iron Canyon proposed dams; 
and, in fact, every principle of fair hearing and the due process of law has 
been violated in connection with the program to construct a dam at the 
mentioned sites, regardless of the legitimate aims and desires of the local 
people. 

While the people above the site are against the dam, the people 
below the site ardently want the dam constructed. The California 
Central Valleys Flood Control Association, presented an excellent 
statement before the Water Conference ( 1945) . 

Unless something is done to increase our flood protection, some day we 
are going to get wet and we may get wet right here in Sacramento — or at 
any other given locality in the valley, depending upon who gets the com- 
bined fury of the peak runoff. 

Currently many people seem to be losing sight of the fact that flood 
control is our main water problem in the Sacramento Valley. Currently, 
many people apparently think that questions of political philosophy and 
sociological doctrine are much more important to this valley .... 

Reduced to simple statement, the principal disagreement between this 
association, which favors construction of the Iron Canyon project, and the 
interests which oppose it is that the latter believe a substitute project may 
be found which ultimately will prove of benefit to a greater number of in- 
terests and that construction should be delayed until plans for the substitute 
project are perfected. 

We believe that sufficient investigation has already been made a number 
of years ago showing the substitute plan to be economically unjustified and 
that exhaustive studies already made prove the Iron Canyon project to be 
the only feasible method of insuring the reclamation of the huge Butte Basin 
area, with increased flood control insurance for the whole Sacramento 
Valley. 

To delay may be disastrous — will be, if we get the flood in the next few 
years which all engineers conceded to be a possibility. 
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The downstream ranchers agreed: 

We are asking that a plan be adopted for flood control that will correct the 
conditions in this area [the Colusa Flood Control Basin] and that it be 
done within a reasonable time — from two to four years. We believe as pre- 
viously stated that a dam at Iron Canyon, a dam at Black Butte with a sys- 
tem of levees in the basin, will solve our problems 

We are very much in favor of Table Mountain or Iron Canyon dams. 

Colonel Lester F. Rhodes, district engineer, present at the meet- 
ing as an advisor, made this contribution to the proceedings: 

In the first place the remark was just made that the Corps of Engineers 
was sponsoring the Iron Canyon Project. The Corps of Engineers is not 
sponsoring any project. It is immaterial to the Corps of Engineers whether 
Table Mountain or Iron Canyon is built. If local interests want flood control, 
and Congress has seen fit to authorize us to proceed with plans, we, of 
course, are glad to go ahead with these projects. Iron Canyon is a key 
project in the control of floods in the Sacramento Valley. Without that key 
project — Iron Canyon or Table Mountain — it may be necessary to revert 
to the old plan previously referred to in this discussion, of channel and 
levee treatment on the Sacramento. If we go to that old plan, it will not be 
as effective as the reservoir plan .... 

Just one final point. The authority is already there for Iron Canyon. 
The appropriations to construct have not yet been made .... It is again 
a question whether the State of California wants to build the Iron Canyon 
dam or whether we pass it up and revert to the old levee plan and conse- 
quent loss of multiple benefits. 

There the matter stands: the Army is continuing its planning 
for the Iron Canyon project despite its questioned right to use an 
authorization for the Table Mountain site for the current plan. The 
Bureau of Reclamation is about halfway in its studies to determine 
the economic justification of the plan to dam the Sacramento tribu- 
taries — which would result in elimination, possibly for all time, 
certainly for many, many years of a high-level dam at Table Moun- 
tain. The upstream population is angrily against any dam at Table 
Mountain or Iron Canyon; the downstream people, fearing floods, 
are prayerfully for the project. Commercial and sports fishermen 
are also against dams at these sites. Their plight and plea will be 
considered later. 
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There is another large disagreement in the Fresno district re- 
garding the respective roles of the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers. Principal point of disagreement is the Pine 
Flat Dam on the Kings River. The Army has authorization for the 
structure and a $2,750,000 appropriation. But the Bureau regards 
the Kings River development as an integral part of the Central Val- 
ley Project, and has instituted studies of the Pine Fiat works, as 
part of the project, complete with a power unit. 

This state of affairs, which has gone on for several years, is 
maddening to many irrigators in the Kings River Water Associa- 
tion. The consulting Engineer of the Kings River Water Association 
sums up the situation: 

Now speaking of the projects in the San Joaquin Valley, with particular 
reference to the Kings River area and the Kern River area, which serve 
about a million and a quarter acres between them, the surveys by the Army 
were invited by us back in 1937. The waters of those two streams are wholly 
utilized and wholly in the ownership of the canals and districts which they 
now serve. There is no public land in either area, and the service areas are 
not contemplating the use of Central Valley water. They have their water 
supplies ; all they need is some regulation, which they propose to receive and 
pay for through the medium of the excess storage capacity which will be 
created by the reservoirs. But there is now, and has been for years past, a 
very serious flood situation. Millions of dollars of damage have occurred, 
and the average annual damage runs into millions. 

In 1937, with the initiation of the investigation by the Army Engineers, 
we began to assist them collecting the necessary information to prepare a 
comprehensive, stable and sound plan, in which we propose to participate 
to whatever extent it is found under the law is necessary for us to partici- 
pate because of incidental irrigation benefits .... Before those reports 
were done the Bureau of Reclamation came into the area and initiated two 
investigations, one in the Kings and one on the Kern. I think I stated a 
moment ago there is no excess water today that the Bureau of Reclamation, 
under the law, can claim for the use of a new project. There has been no 
invitation to them to undertake the works planned by the Army. 

He contended that the Bureau sought to delay the Army con- 
struction program in Washington. 

The next opposition we received at Washington in the hearings before 
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the congressional committee was that these projects were part of the Central 
Valley project and, as such, should be taken over by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. Of course, they were not a part of the Central Valley project. They 
were never included in it. There is no necessity for their being so consid- 
ered because they have owned their own water and owned their lands for 
about seventy-five years. They have developed an area there the like of 
which, as an irrigating enterprise, is not to be found elsewhere in California. 

It doesn’t appear to us that there was any need for social reforms. We 
have a social condition down there with which we are well satisfied — of 
which, in fact, we are inclined to be proud. 

After we had disposed of that, the next contention was that it was neces- 
sary that the provisions of the Reclamation Law having to do with limiting 
the size of farms to family size should be imposed. There was no such pro- 
vision in the arrangements made with the Army; therefore, it should be 
turned over to the Bureau of Reclamation. Well, we simply don’t believe 
that. I cannot see (I am speaking personally now, but I think it is the gen- 
eral opinion of all those down there who are concerned with that project) 
that our social set-up .... needs to have its control exercised from over 
3000 miles away .... 

Charles Kaupke, engineer and watermaster for the Kings River 
Water Association, is wholly set against the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s intention to get into the Pine Flat picture, primarily because 
he fears federal control of the Kings River. He frequently quotes 
a letter prepared by John Page, former Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion and approved by Harold Ickes, then Secretary of the Interior: 

It is not contemplated by the Bureau that any surplus water remains 
above the needs of the Kings River area with proper operation of the reser- 
voir. A full and complete allocation of all the flow of the Kings River should 
be made primarily for use by the irrigators’ representatives who will desig- 
nate the releases of water from Pine Flat reservoir. For this purpose, it is 
important that local interests prepare and adopt schedules covering as fully 
as practicable the entire flow of the stream. 

It is likely that the stream will at times exceed the maximum of such 
schedules and thus leave water to fill unallocated storage capacity in the 
reservoir. The surplus water so impounded will be available for later dis- 
position by the organization representing the irrigators. In any event, the 
arrangement should contemplate that all such water will remain in the 
Kings River unless it is mutually agreed that it could be diverted. 
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This being so, argues Kaupke, why should the Kings River and 
the Pine Flat Reservoir be considered a part of the Central Valley 
Project? The Pine Flat Reservoir, he says, will benefit no area 
other than the Kings because all the water, “every drop of it,” is 
used for irrigation now. Kaupke, afraid of federal control of his 
stream, is also afraid that the Bureau might be tempted to divert 
Kings water into the Friant-Kern Canal. The canal will cross the 
Kings River and Kaupke is afraid the temptation to dip into his 
water would be too much for the Bureau. 

And yet, Kaupke told the California Water Conference, despite 
the Page-Ickes statement that no surplus was available in the Kings 
River: 

I went to Washington and appeared before the Commerce committee of 
the United States Senate, which was considering the Flood Control bill. 
Representatives of the Department of the Interior, including the secretary, 
the commissioner of reclamation and others appeared there and outlined 
their plans for the Central Valley project. They said something like this: 
“There is a lot of surplus water in the Kings River. Down there in Kern 
County and Tulare County there is a large area where the ground water 
supply has been depleted and we propose to take this surplus from Kings 
River, both surface and underground, take it down there to replenish that 
area. Why should we be required to go to the Sacramento River when there 
is a supply closer at hand?” 

Now if there is any surplus water in the Kings River we will let any- 
body use it who can, but we don’t want some organization coming on our 
stream and making a diversion and telling us what is surplus and what is 
not surplus .... 

Now we are not taking any dog-in-the-manger attitude here at all. Our 
water rights have been developed over a period of seventy-five years. I defy 
anyone to show an area anywhere in the United Slates that shows a higher 
development than we have. We have operated these projects for seventy- 
five years; now the Bureau finds the water rights on the Kings River are 
complex and involved; therefore the dumb clucks living in this area can’t 
operate them and they should be taken to Washington and administered 
from there. Do you wonder that we are up on our ears? 

Kaupke, backing the Army plan to build the Pine Flat Dam 
without immediate installation of a power plant, argues that there 
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is no sense at all in developing power on the Kings. ‘‘If they wanted 
power so badly,” he asks, “why didn’t they build a powerhouse at 
Friant?” Even though he asks the question, Kaupke knows that 
power facilities were not contemplated for Friant, where water is 
diverted into the canals high on the dam surface. He stubbornly 
contends that there is enough head on the canals to generate power 
— a conclusion not held by anyone but Kaupke, as far as I can find. 

Although power aspects of the Central Valley Project will be 
considered at some length later, the generation of power is one of 
the sub-controversies in the conflict between the Bureau and the 
Engineers — just as the 160 -acre limitation enters the fight. Kaupke 
and his followers (they are many) argue that the Kings River Dam 
at Pine Flat is purely a flood-control project and take alarm be- 
cause the Bureau would make it a multiple-purpose installation. 
They feel the project should be constructed by the Army for flood 
control alone, overlooking, for the moment, the Army’s ultimate, 
multiple-purpose design. 

While Kaupke stands firm in his belief that power generation 
at Pine Flat is unnecessary and unsound (he means power genera- 
tion as contemplated by the Bureau, and is silent on the Army’s 
ultimate plans for power generation), others in his own and neigh- 
boring districts do not share liis views. The Grange, particularly, 
is backing the Bureau in the Pine Flat controversy. A representa- 
tive of the Fresno County Pomona Grange, made this statement 
before the California Water Conference: 

The Dinuba area is served by the Alla Irrigation District. “Served” 
maybe isn’t the right word, for after about the middle of July the Alta goes 
dry like most all the canals that get water from the Kings River. Right 
when the irrigation requirements are the heaviest, we have to start pumping 
and that is expensive business under the rate schedules cooked up by the 
private utility boys. 

If the rates were lower. I’d use a lot more electricity on my place and a 
host of neighbors would do the same thing. But we can’t do it now and we 
won’t be able to do it if the Army builds Pine Flat. For, mark my word, if 
they do, they will turn the power plant over to the Kings River Water Users 
Association ; and if that happens we’re sunk as far as cheap power is con- 
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cerned. The reason I say that, is that the association officials will in all 
probability sell the power, at the plant, to the P.G.&E. Then we will be no 
better off than we are now. Maybe the association officials haven’t said out 
in public they would do that, but we’re not deaf. We get pretty accurate 
reports on some of their private goings on and we think we know what they 
have in mind. 

To a lot of us in my section it looks like our only real hope to get all 
there is to get out of the Kings River development is to have the job done 
by the Reclamation Bureau. They stand up and fight for lower power rates 
and that’s what we need. Beyond that, they believe tying together the power 
and water developments of the whole Central Valley into a unified system 
makes good sense. The Kings River needs to be tied into that system, not 
only because it will bring low-cost power to our area, but it will make for a 
better system of water distribution, too. We might run into two or three 
dry years on the Kings River watershed; and, in that case, it might mean 
the difference between a profit and loss to us if we could draw on the 
Friant-Kern Canal. It could work the other way round, too. By that I 
mean that in some years water from the Kings might be fed into the Friant- 
Kern Canal without hurting us. This kind of operation could be done if 
the Bureau also handled the situation on the Kaweah, Tide and Kern Rivers. 
It is pure folly to build a fence around the Kings River. It seems to me that 
I will gain the most, and that other farmers and local businessmen, too, 
throughout the Central Valley will gain the most from the unified develop- 
ment of our remaining water resources. The Bureau of Reclamation has a 
plan to accomplish this, and what is more important, they have definite and 
understandable policies under which they propose to do the job. The Army 
Engineers have stated proudly that they have no policy. 

.... in the Kings River area, we have gone out with petitions, we 
have asked the people, the irrigationists, to tell us by whom they wish to 
have the Kings dam built, and I believe it was close to 95 percent of the 
farmers wanted it under the Reclamation Bureau, for the reason that it 
would be cheaper power. I am under the impression that our elected repre- 
sentatives are not representing us, but our watermaster [Kaupke]. 

And a representative of the state Grange : 

Many years ago the Kings River Water Association came before the 
Fresno County Grange and asked us to assist them in getting the Army 
Engineers’ survey in the area. We did. At the same time they made talks 
before the Grange all over the county on the number of millions of kilowatt 
hours that could be developed. 

Power at Pine Flat was never intended as primary power, but under 
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that Reclamation Bureau’s first survey, the intention was, and the line in 
the report shows it, to run a power line from Pine Flat to Antioch, to con- 
nect with the power from Shasta Dam, so as to make delivery of power to 
all the people in the valley, including the Kings River watershed. 

You have heard repeatedly of the Kings River Watershed Irrigation 
District completing the setup. We have only half enough water to go 
around. Today, as the land is further developed and the water becomes 
thinner, we have much less water, so we need that power to assist us — ^not 
with the idea of delivering water to somebody else. No Reclamation Bureau 
or any other organization has so far made the statement that they will take 
our water away. 

The power bill is the great bugaboo of the irrigator. The 
streams of the San Joaquin dry up sometime during the summer 
and when the surface water is gone, the farmer must start his pumps 
to water his land. After labor costs, the power bill usually is the 
biggest expense of the irrigator. 

“My pumping bill is four times as much as my irrigation dis- 
trict bill,” one farmer declared. 

Despite the language of the 1944 Flood Control Act, tliere was 
continuing friction throughout 1945 and into 1948. In December 
1945, Lieutenant General R. A. Wheeler, chief of engineers, in a 
letter to Governor Warren, speaking about flood-control dams in 
tlie San Joaquin Valley, said: 

Since these reservoirs will not be operated for the benefit of water users 
until satisfactory provision has been made for payment to the United States 
for conservation storage, it is important that local interests proceed im- 
mediately with the formation of appropriate organizations and arrange- 
ments necessary to insure such payment. 

The actual agreements for such repayment will be between local in- 
terests and the War Department, It is not mandatory under the law that 
these agreements comply with the provisions of the Reclamation Acts. 

Within a few hours this statement was countered by Commis- 
sioner Bashore: 

Another statement was made — I believe it was in General Wheeler’s 
letter to Governor Warren — that excess land laws did not apply to water 
sold by the Secretary to irrigation users. I am not a lawyer and I am not 
going to argue the point, but I will say this: that I don’t think the project 
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is going to be worked out that way. It is inconceivable to me that two Fed- 
eral agencies, working in a State, could either one of them give a group of 
people a more satisfactory deal in the disposition of irrigation water than 
the other. So don’t get the idea of playing the Army against the Bureau, 
or the Bureau against the Army, with the idea of getting a better deal out 
of one than the other, because in my opinion, you won’t get it. These things 
are going to be worked out in a coordinated way, and Federal funds, if 
they are expended, will be returned under the same provisions. 

An uneasy sort of compromise was ordered by President Tru- 
man — a compromise which satisfied no one. The President, in ap- 
proving funds for Army construction of the Pine Flat Dam, at- 
tached this statement: 

The War Department Civil Functions Appropriation Bill, 1947, which 
I approved May 2d, 1946 makes appropriations for a number of thoroughly 
worth-while projects which will further the development of the water re- 
sources of the Nation. I am also glad to note that the Congress, by the 
addition of certain provisos to the item for the Kings River Project, Cali- 
fornia, has afforded an opportunity for assuring that the Federal reclama- 
tion policy, including repayment and the wide distribution of benefits, will 
apply to that project. This is in accordance with the view that I have here- 
tofore expressed and the position repeatedly taken by the late President 
Roosevelt. It is consistent with the policies laid down by the Congress in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Consistently with the action taken by the Congress on the Kings River 
Project, I propose in the near future to send to the Congress my recom- 
mendations regarding an over-all plan for the development of the water 
resources of the Central Valley area in California. I am withholding action 
in that regard pending receipt of comments from the Governor of California. 
The over-all plan for the Central Valley area of California will include 
means for achieving comprehensive development and utilization of its water 
resources for all beneficial purposes, including irrigation and power, and it 
will provide adequately for flood protection. It will have regard for the 
need for integrated operation of reservoirs which is essential for the com- 
plete utilization of the land and water resources of the area. It will provide 
for application in the Central Valley area of the Federal reclamation policy 
— including the repayment of costs and the wide distribution of benefits. I 
hope that the Congress will, by the adoption of the plan, act to put an end 
to a situation which, in California and in Washington, has been productive 
of administrative confusion as well as confusion to the general public. 
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In the meantime, in view of the legislative history of the provisos in 
the Kings River item, and in view of the disadvantageous position on which 
the government would be placed if repayment arrangements were unduly 
postponed, I am asking the Director of the Budget to impound the funds 
appropriated for construction of the project, pending determination of the 
allocation of costs and the making of the necessary repayment arrangements. 

The President’s statement clearly follows the intent of the Con- 
gress as voiced in the Flood Control Act of 1944. Although the 
consulting engineer of Porterville could say in 1945: ‘‘The ad- 
vantage of operating under flood control projects is that the re- 
spective owners of water rights on the stream will control an(} 
operate their rights in a normal, usual manner without interference 
or further contracts which might place additional obligations and 
restrictions on their rights and lands,” it was apparent by 1946 that 
this claimed advantage might be fading. 

Thus, in the case of the Pine Flat project, the water users of the 
Kings River wanted the Army to construct tlie dam, primarily as a 
flood-control structure. They proposed to pay $10,000,000 for 
whatever incidental irrigation benefits they would receive. Under 
the Flood Control Act of 1944, however, even though the Army 
builds the dam, the irrigation water would be administered under 
reclamation law. 

Kaupke returned from an Omaha conference with Interior De- 
partment officials in mid-October of 1946 to report a changed inter- 
pretation of the Bureau’s role in administering the water. Said 
Kaupke: 

When I was in Washington last Spring, it was agreed that the excess 
land law would apply only to areas where there was new water on new land. 
A definition was lacking for new water and new land, however. 

Now they tell us — and it came from Commissioner of Reclamation 
Michael W. Straus himself — that the excess land provision applies to all 
lands receiving water from the reservoir even if the water is retained only 
temporarily. 

That means that districts which have perfected water rights and which 
have been operating for fifty years or more will have to come under the 
160-acre limitation. 
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We told Straus that, in that case, it was no soap for the dam. We 
simply don’t want a dam under those conditions. 

We are willing to pay for the irrigation benefits — ^we’ve offered to pay 
$10,000,000 — but we won’t do it under the terms they lay down now. 

Kaupke was quoted to that effect in the December 5, 1946, issue 
of the Reedley Exponent i 

“It would be better never to build the Pine Flat Dam than to have 
it built under the regulations proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation,” 
Charles Kaupke, Kings River Water Association watermaster, told the Lions 
Club Tuesday noon. 

“If and when the dam is built, its benefits to irrigation will be not 
nearly as great as some people now imagine,” Mr. Kaupke said. Waters 
impounded by the dam would add only 6 per cent to the present irrigation 
water of the Kings River basin, he declared. 

“It would be folly to jeopardize our rights to 94 per cent to gain the 
extra 6 per cent,” he said .... 

The speaker said he believes there is little possibility that the Pine Flat 
Dam will be built until there is a change in administration in Washington. 
He pointed out that funds of the Army Engineers have been impounded by 
President Truman until the project can be built under Bureau of Reclama- 
tion rules .... 

Straus said he had been informed by San Joaquin Valley lead- 
ers that they planned ‘^to go back to the original law’’ for clarifica- 
tion of the Kings River controversy. He said he believes that means 
opponents of the Bureau would seek amendment of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 to exempt the Pine Flat project from the provision 
which co-ordinated the authority of the Army Engineers and the 
Bureau. 

Since the Kings River project was requested as an Anny flood- 
control project there has been a shift of emphasis, to a degree, from 
flood control to conservation. Thus, the Shafter Press was able to 
comment in September of 1946: 

At a meeting of some Kern, Kings, Tulare and Fresno county citizens 
in Hanford Tuesday night, Congressman Alfred Elliott of the Tenth Dis- 
trict charged that President Truman is holding up the construction of flood 
control dams by the U.S. Army Engineers on the rivers south of the San 
Joaquin which flow into the valley. 
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Congress, Elliott declared, appropriated funds early this year for the 
construction of these dams, but the president, at the insistence of the De- 
partment of Interior, has impounded the funds and stopped the projects. 

These dams, which include the Kern and Kings River projects and the 
control of several smaller streams, will serve the dual purposes of flood 
control and water conservation. 

The president’s decision to hold up these projects springs, no doubt, 
from a controversy which has been raging for several years as to whether 
the U.S. Army Engineers or the Bureau of Reclamation of the Department 
of Interior should build the dams. 

The feud is partly ideological and partly plain cussedness, of which 
neither side is entirely free. 

But the urgent and appalling fact is that the Southern San Joaquin 
Valley, one of the most fertile land areas in the whole world, is rapidly 
running out of water and, unless all available water sources in this valley 
are quickly conserved and made available to valley lands, the consequences 
to our valley economy will be tragic .... 

The loss from flood damage during one flood year on any one of these 
streams is almost sufficient to pay the cost of construction of the dams and 
the dams can quickly justify their expense as flood control projects. 

But of greater immediate importance is the fact that these dams are 
needed right now for water conservation .... 

Early in 1947, President Truman released to the Army $1,000,- 
000 for Pine Flat which he had impounded earlier. His order 
cleared the way for construction to start. The Engineers said the 
$1,000,000 would be enough to complete excavations for the left 
abutment of the dam and they immediately began this work. The 
President’s action was called ‘‘a great victory for the people of the 
San Joaquin Valley” by one colonel of Engineers. The Bureau of 
Reclamation was correspondingly glum. The glumness stemmed 
from the fact that the Bureau men believe that if the Army com- 
pletes tlie Pine Flat Dam as a flood-control project, it will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to integrate the Kings River into the Central 
Valley system. 

Theoretically, of course, as we have seen, any irrigation benefits 
stemming from tlie project will be administered under reclamation 
law by the Secretary of the Interior. So Congress has said. Whether 
such a thing actually will occur remains to be seen. 



“We are opposed to all further grants of 
lands to the railroads or to other corporations. 
The public domain should be held sacred to 
actual settlers.” — Democratic National Plat- 
form, 1872. 

“We are opposed to further grants of the 
public lands to corporations and monopolies, 
and demand that the national domain be set 
apart for free homes for the people.” — Repub- 
lican National Platform, 1872. 



VII. The 160-Acre Limitation 


© URING THE coming years, heavy attacks will be made 
against reclamation projects in general and specifically 
against the so-called 160-acre limitation as it applies to 
the Central Valley Project. Opponents of the limitation are sure 
to raise the issue of communism. They will say that the 160-acre 
limitation is a Communist-inspired work. This is ridiculous. The 
Grange and the CIO support the limitation. So does the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. So does the Communist party. But that 
support does not make the limitation a “Grange’’ or a “CIO” or a 
“Communist” or a “Catholic” measure. 

Bills have been introduced in both the House and the Senate 


aimed at repeal of the limitation. A similar attempt was made in 
1944. Naturally, no one can foresee what Congress will do. Since 
1902, however, when tlie limitation first was written into law, 
Congress has refused to change it. The original Reclamation Act 
was hailed as a great Republican triumph and since that time, 
during both Republican and Democratic administrations, the law 
has been strengthened rather than weakened. 

The law is difficult to understand and opponents of limitation 
purposely have beclouded the issue. The ranchers of the great 
valley, many of them at least, are thoroughly confused. They have 
been told that under the law they can own no more than 160 acres 
if they want to get water from the Central Valley Project. They 
have been told that the Secretary of the Interior can regulate the 
size of their farms. They have been told that the Secretary can 
force them to sell their land in excess of 160 acres. None of these 


things is true. 

Land limitation is a basic policy of the United States. It is one 
of the foundation stones of the Republic. When Europeans first 
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reached America, they found a land without the rigid systems of 
land ownership of the old coimtry. Crown grants were made, giv- 
ing great parcels of land to individuals. But among the first actions 
of the United States were steps to guarantee that great land-holding 
feudal dynasties would not be built up in the new republic. The 
early statesmen saw clearly that equality of individuals could best 
be promoted and protected by assuring every man an opportunity 
to get enough land to provide for himself and his family. Thus the 
young republic declined to accept the European system of entailed 
estates and primogeniture. Thomas Jefferson in 1776 brought be- 
fore the Virginia Legislature a bill to abolish entailed estates, a bill 
designed to eliminate and forestall establishment of landed families 
which could become rulers of people as well as exploiters of the 
land. Said Daniel Webster, many years later: 

Our New England ancestors .... left behind them the whole feudal 
policy of the other continent .... They came to a new country. There 
were as yet no lands yielding rent, and no tenants rendering service. They 
were themselves either from their original condition or from the necessity 
of their common interest, nearly on a level in respect to property. Their 
situation demanded a parceling out and division of the land, and it may 
fairly be said that this necessary act fixed the future frame and form of their 
government. The character of their political institutions was determined by 
the fundamental laws respecting property .... The consequence of all 
these causes has been a great subdivision of the soil and a great equality 
of condition; the true basis, most certainly, of popular government. 

Possession of land by free men, and the opportunity for free 
men to possess land, marked America as the land of freedom. Land 
was the gift of a grateful government in many cases. Soldiers of 
the Civil War, of the War of 1812, and of the Spanish-American 
War received the thanks of their country in land scrip — land on 
which to make their homes. The veterans of the first and second 
World Wars are given preference in competition for the remaining 
public domain. In these grants of government land to the soldier 
and the settler, 160 acres came to be the measure of the proper size 
of farm which would provide (diligence and hard work were neces- 
sary) a proper living for a family. It was considered more than a 
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minimum; 160 acres could provide prosperity and comfort and 
even luxury on the American land. The traditional land policy of 
the United States was reflected in the Constitution of California 
which declares: 

The Legislature shall protect, by law, from forced sale, a certain portion 
of the homestead and other property of all heads of families. 

The holding of large tracts of land, uncultivated and unimproved, by 
individuals or corporations, is against the public interest, and should be 
discouraged by all means not inconsistent with the rights of private property. 

Lands belonging to this state, which are suitable for cultivation, shall 
be granted only to actual settlers, and in quantities not exceeding three 
hundred and twenty acres to each settler, under such conditions as shall be 
prescribed by law. 

The limitation in reclamation law needs clarification. First of 
all, it is important to remember that the limitation written into the 
law in 1902 and broadened and strengthened in various ways in 
1911, 1914, and 1926, is a limitation not on land but on water. 
It limits the amoimt of water a rancher can receive from a public 
reclamation project built with public money provided without in- 
terest. The 1902 law provided for delivery of water both to public 
lands (which were to be opened to homesteaders) and to private 
lands. This is important in the light of statements being made today 
by opponents of the limitation. The provisions of the 1902 recla- 
mation law affecting public land may be ignored here. This, how- 
ever, is what the original law said about the relation of private 
lands to reclamation projects: 

No right to the use of water for land in private ownership shall be sold 
for a tract exceeding 160 acres to any one landowner, and no such sale shall 
be made to any landowner unless he is an actual bonafide resident on such 
land, or occupant thereof residing in the neighborhood of said land, and 
no such right shall permanently attach until all payments therefor are made. 

In 1911, this basic law was amended by the Warren Act which 
provided that water from reclamation projects (project needs had 
to be met first) could be sold to lands in private ownership which 
needed supplemental irrigation water. The Act limited the water 
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which could be sold to any single owner to that amount necessary 
to irrigate a maximum of 160 acres. 

By 1924, it was apparent to students of irrigation that certain 
improvements could be made. A group of investigators submitted 
a study called the Fact Finders Report (1924) which said, in part: 

When the reclamation act was passed it was believed that it would apply 
mainly, if not wholly, to the public domain. It was at first a question 
whether its provisions could be applied legally to land in private ownership. 
When, however, the locations for projects came under consideration, the 
advantages of those where the land was in private ownership were vigor- 
ously pressed, and it was found in some instances that a project where the 
land was in private ownership afforded greater opportunities for develop- 
ment and better settlement conditions than could be found in the public 
domain. As a result, some of the projects included only privately owned 
land, and on nearly all of the projects a considerable percentage of land 
was privately owned. Although the Reclamation Service attempted to com- 
pel the subdivision of these privately owned lands into units fixed by law, 
yet the legal enforcement was found difl&cult; and what was still worse, in 
many cases the owners of the land capitalized the Government expenditures 
and the liberality of its terms of repayment by selling the lands to settlers 
at much higher prices than could otherwise have been obtained. The benefits 
of the reclamation act, therefore, went in such case almost entirely to these 
speculative owners, and an obligation of paying interest on inflated land 
prices was imposed on the settler in addition to his other burdens .... 

And in another section: 

One of the first questions before the Reclamation Service was whether 
[private] lands should be allowed the benefits of the reclamation act. It 
was answered aflSrmatively, not only because private and public lands in 
the arid region had become inextricably mingled, but also because the real 
purpose of the reclamation law, that of home making and of reclaiming 
arid lands, could be accomplished by furnishing water to privately owned 
lands. Of the 1,293,906 acres of lands now under water-right contract with 
the Government, approximately two-thirds were in private, the remainder in 
public ownership at the time the projects were constructed. 

The Fact Finders Report was reflected to an extent in the Omni- 
bus Adjustment Act of 1926. This Act said: 

No water shall be delivered upon the completion of any new project or 
new division of a project until a contract or contracts in form approved by 
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the Secretary of Interior shall have been made with an irrigation district or 
irrigation districts organized under State law providing for payment by the 
district or districts of the cost of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
the works during the time they are in control of the United States, such 
cost of constructing to be repaid within such term of years as the Secretary 
may find to be necessary, in any event not more than 40 years from the 
date of public notice hereinafter referred to, and the execution of said con- 
tract or contracts shall have been confirmed by a decree of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Prior to or in connection with the settlement and development of each 
of these projects, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized in his discretion 
to enter into agreement with the proper authorities of the State or States 
wherein said projects of divisions are located where by such State or States 
shall cooperate with the United States in promoting the settlement of the 
projects or divisions after completion and in the securing and selecting of 
settlers. 

Such contract or contracts with irrigation districts hereinbefore re- 
ferred to shall further provide that all irrigable land held in private owner- 
ship by one owner in excess of one hundred and sixty irrigable acres shall 
be appraised in a manner to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the sale prices thereof fixed by the Secretary on the basis of its actual 
bonafide value at the date of appraisal without reference to the proposed 
construction of the irrigation works; and that no such excess lands so held 
shall receive water from any project or division if the owners thereof refuse 
to execute valid recordable contracts for the sale of such lands under terms 
and conditions satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior and at prices 
not to exceed those fixed by the Secretary of the Interior; and that until 
one-half the construction charges against said lands shall have been fully 
paid no sale of such lands shall carry the right to receive water unless and 
until the purchase price involved in such sale is approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior and that upon proof of fraudulent representation as to the 
true consideration involved in such sales, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to cancel that water right attaching to the land involved in such 
fraudulent sales .... 

In brief, those are the laws relating to the 160-acre limitation 
as they apply to the Central Valley Project. The mere recital of 
law does not complete the case, however. As Commissioner Bashore 
said in 1945: 

I will admit that the reclamation laws are a little difficult to understand 
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because they have been developed over a period of 43 years; and it is a 
little difficult at times to really find out what has been changed or amended. 
In order to do that you must look at the decisions of the Department of In- 
terior which have been made, say, since 1914 as they relate to the public 
lands and lands in reclamation projects. You cannot just pick up the 
Reclamation Manual and say, “This is the law” unless you look up the de- 
partmental interpretation of it. And the departmental interpretation of the 
law is the law until the courts say otherwise; whether it makes the right 
interpretation or not, that is the law. 

With Bashore’s admonition in mind, here is a late statement of 
the law and the Bureau of Reclamation’s interpretation of it: 

Two misconceptions of the acreage provisions of the Reclamation Law 
seem current in the Central Valley. The first is that a man must sell all his 
excess acres in order to obtain any water for his land. The second is that 
the Secretary of Interior is empowered by law to set the acreage for a farm 
in the Central Valley at any figure he desires. The law makes neither of 
these provisions. 

By the terms of the Reclamation Law and the contract between the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the Southern San Joaquin Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict (which may be considered as a pattern for contract for any water dis- 
trict in the Central Valley) a land owner may retain undisputed ownership 
of his entire acreage and yet receive water for 160 self-designated acres of 
the holding — or for 320 acres if owned by husband and wife. A “record- 
able contract” agreeing to sale of the excess lands enters only as a condition 
for obtaining water for the excess acres. 

This means that a landowner may obtain water from the Central Valley 
project for 160, or 320, of his acres and continue to own and operate his 
remaining acreage exactly as he has done in the past. If, however, he de- 
sires water on his excess acres, he must sign a recordable contract to the 
effect that, within ten years, he will sell his excess land at a price set by an 
impartial board. This board, by the terms of the aforementioned contract, 
is composed of three men: one representing the Secretary of the Interior; 
one representing the water district; and one chosen mutually by these two. 

After the fair price has been set, the owner may retain his land for ten 
years without selling, or may sell at any time. If, at the end of this period, 
he has not disposed of his excess acres, then the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to offer the land for sale, at the fairly evaluated price. 

The only compulsion is with regard to the amount of water a single 
owner may obtain. Water in the Central Valley is scarce, and it can only 
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be regarded as just that any one man should receive a stipulated amount of 
it from a public project. The limit has been set to the amount requisite for 
irrigating 160 acres. If the owner desires more water than that, then 
ownership of the land must eventually pass to another, because no man is 
entitled to a “lion’s share” of the public wealth. 

It will be appreciated from this account of the operation of the statutes, 
that whereas everybody in the Central Valley will benefit from the Reclama- 
tion Law, nobody is going to be any worse off. A large owner will receive 
his fair share of the available irrigation water, and will be able to continue 
to operate the rest of his acreage exactly as he has done in the past. If, in 
addition, he desires project water for his excess acres, he may have it for 
ten years, but he must then be prepared to sell his excess lands. 

The powers of the Secretary to establish the acreage for which a single 
owner may receive water in the Central Valley are non-existent. That limit 
is set by law — the Reclamation Law as amended in 1926. It is true that the 
Secretary was granted such powers in the Reclamation Law of 1914; but in 
the 1926 amendment the limit of such acreage was fixed at 160 acres for 
single ownership. 

The only powers held by the Secretary in this regard are to ensure ob- 
servance of the law. This observance is recognized in the contract between 
the Bureau and the Southern San Joaquin Municipal Utility District. Sec- 
tion 27 of the contract confirms the 160 acres in a single ownership, and 
320 acres in the ownership of husband and wife, as the limit for which 
water may be obtained without a recordable contract for sale. Section 28 
defines the powers of the Secretary of the Interior to take necessary steps 
to enforce the terms of the contract. Nowhere is the Secretary empowered 
to change the terms of the law. 

The Reclamation Law does empower the Secretary of the Interior to set 
the acreage for Public lands which are opened for sale. There are no ir- 
rigable public lands in the Central Valley, except for some lands now held 
by the military. In setting limits for individual ownership of these public 
lands, the Secretary is to be guided by consideration of potential land-use. 
A case outside the Central Valley where the Secretary may establish a feas- 
ible acreage lower than 160 or 320 acres is in the Columbia River Project. 
This is a result of special legislation, initiated by the delegation to Congress 
from the State of Washington. This State desired, apparently, to settle as 
many new farmers on the land as possible, so into the law was written a 
special clause, setting 160 acres as the maximum and 10 acres as the mini- 
mum which one man may own. This special legislation has no application 
to the Central Valley of California. 

A good summation is: In practice it is not a limit on land but a limit on 
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water .... on the fair amount of water one man may receive from a 
public project. 

It will be noted that departmental interpretation has modified 
the original intent of Congress by raising from 160 to 320 the num- 
ber of acres which can receive project water, with the provision 
that the 320 acres must be held by husband and wife. This inter- 
pretation is based on the fact that California is a community-prop- 
erty state, a fact which gave department interpreters a chance to 
make the water limitation somewhat more palatable to Californians. 
The more liberal interpretation, however, has led opponents of 
limitation to declare that the action of the Department indicates 
that the whole idea of limitation is unsound. Said the Los Angeles 
T imes : 

.... the Reclamation Bureau itself is proposing to suspend it [the 
limitation] by ruling that because of California’s community-property law 
a man and his wife shall each be entitled to hold 160 acres of irrigated land. 
Bureau officials have even suggested that an additional 160 acres be allowed 
water service for each child in the family .... a situation which amounts 
to an admission that the limitation does not properly apply to Central Cali- 
fornia conditions .... 

The law on the statute books and the law as interpreted by the 
Department of Interior and its Bureau of Reclamation, however, 
are the direct outgrowth of the United States’ historical policy 
against land monopoly, absentee ownership, and land speculation. 
These basic ideas were reflected in the thinking of the men, Western 
men, who were responsible for passage of the Reclamation Law. 
The law was a Western idea, tailored to Western specifications to 
meet a Western need. Its aim was to make the desert produce for 
the benefit of the small farmer and the country, not for the land 
monopolists, the absentee owner, and the land speculator. 

“The object of the Reclamation Act is not so much to irrigate 
the land as it is to make homes,” declared F. H. Newell, first chief 
of the Reclamation Service. “It is not to irrigate the land which 
now belongs to large corporations, or even small ones; it is not to 
make these men wealthy; but it is to bring about a condition where- 
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by that land shall be put into the hands of the small owner, whereby 
a man with a family can get enough land to support that family, to 
become a good citizen and to have all the comforts and necessities 
which rightfully belong to an American citizen.” This statement 
was made in 1905. 

In praise of the Reclamation Act, aptly named Senator Francis 
G. Newlands of Nevada, a pioneer in irrigation and conservation, 
said: 

We have provided that only those can obtain title who live upon the 
[public] land for five years and reclaim the land .... residence for five 
years — honest work for five years — is required as the condition of this title. 
Thus, this work is dedicated forever to the homebuilders .... 

The existing landowner, also, is not neglected. The sentiment which at 
first prevailed that this Act should be applied only to government lands was 
overcome, and we have a provision, ample and comprehensive in its charac- 
ter, which permits the Interior Department to grant water rights as to the 
land in private ownership. 

But even there it secures the country against the evils of concentration 
of land in single ownership and of land monopoly; for instead of selling 
the large landowner a water right covering his entire tract, the Act provides 
that the right can be granted for 160 acres only. But whilst the large land- 
owner can secure a water right for only 160 acres, he can divide his tract 
into 160-acre farms, and each grantee can buy from the government a water 
right .... and thus large tracts of land in private ownership today 
[1903], lacking the water suflicient to give them value, and for that reason 
lacking a market, will be brought to market. The owners will be able to 
dispose of them by subdivision into 160-acre farms. 

Briefly we have seen what the 160-acre limitation is and how it 
came to be part of the reclamation law; how it was an outgrowth of 
a fundamental principle of American political life; how it was de- 
signed specifically to apply to privately owned lands; how it so far 
has withstood change; how it was designed to provide fair sharing 
of the water resources of the West developed by interest-free public 
money; how it was aimed directly at absentee landlords, land 
speculators, and land monopolies. 

Opponents of the limitation have been spreading their argu- 
ments as widely as possible since 1944. They are hopeful the 
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Congress will see things their way and repeal the limitation in the 
Central Valley. The arguments against limitation fall into certain 
broad lines. 

The most common argument is that the Central Valley Project 
is not a reclamation project at all. Rather it is a “rescue” or a 
“conservation” project designed to bring supplemental water to 
acres already developed for irrigation and in private hands. 
Further, says this argument, there is not a single acre of public 
land in the Central Valley, except for a few military reservations 
which can be overlooked. Thus, it is incorrect to apply a limitation 
designed to be operative on public lands reclaimed by federal 
funds. 

We have seen that the reclamation law was drawn in such a way 
as to provide for private lands as well as public. On land owned 
by the government, the 160-acre limitation was unnecessary: the 
government could set any kind of a limit it thought proper in dis- 
tributing its own land — the limitation was written into the law spe- 
cifically to apply to private land. The further argument that tlie 
limitation should not apply to supplemental water runs smack into 
the Warren Act which set up conditions under which supplemental 
water could be distributed; the 160-acre limitation was written into 
that Act to assure fair distribution. 

Governor Warren of California used this argument when he 
declared for repeal of the limitation early in 1947. Governor War- 
ren said he favored repeal of the limitation in reclamation projects 
which brought no new lands under cultivation but agreed with the 
limitation principle in the case of new land brought under irriga- 
tion and sold by the government. He was quoted as saying: “Farm- 
ers who have cultivated their land before a reclamation project is 
started should not be discriminated against by the limitation.” 
Governor Warren added that he was in favor of small farms and 
said, “if there was a way to do it, there should be some limitation on 
the use made of these great holdings.” 

Following Warren’s declaration, the San Francisco Chronicle 
argued editorially: 
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Governor Warren’s lucid statement in Washington on the 160-acre 
limitation issue in the Central Valley project should help clear away a 
mass of misunderstanding and misrepresentation of the question. 

People have been confused by the fact that the Central Valley project 
is being carried out under the Reclamation Act. Yet the Central Valley is 
not a reclamation project. Not one foot of Government land is involved in 
it. There is no land in it to be distributed to veterans or anyone else. All 
the land has been privately owned and farmed for generations. The Cen- 
tral Valley project merely supplements the existing water supply, and this 
additional water from storage in the mountains is to be sold to the farmers 
at prices intended eventually to reimburse the Government for the cost of 
the irrigation part of the undertaking. 

A true reclamation project, like the Klamath, is a case where irrigation 
water is developed for arid Government lands, which then became available 
to settlers. In such a project the limitation by which water is supplied to no 
more than 160 acres in one ownership is a proper one. Its intent is to 
prevent gobbling up these lands in large single ownerships. We hear no 
objection to this limitation in connection with the Klamath or any other 
reclamation project where public lands are to be made available for dis- 
tribution to settlers. 

But the importation of this 160-acre limitation into the Central Valley 
project where it has no justification, is an anomaly. It would mean rank 
discrimination between the people who now own the land, saying to a 
farmer who owns 160 acres or less, “You can buy water” and to one who 
inherited 200 from his grandfather, “You can’t buy.” And this in a project 
for which the farmers have to pay on the installment plan! 

This limitation has been eliminated from the similar Big Thompson 
Project in Colorado and Washoe and Humboldt rivers projects in Nevada. 
It should be eliminated from the Central Valley and every other irrigation 
project where the land is already in private ownership and use. 

Anotlier argument is that tlie limitation is evidence of the fed- 
eral government’s plan to take over state functions: in tliis case, 
that ‘‘some man 3,000 miles away in Washington is trying to tell us 
how to run tlie valley.” This argument overlooks the fact that fed- 
eral aid, under reclamation law, was eagerly sought by state offi- 
cials; tliat tlie federal government came into the project at the re- 
quest of the state; that some measure of federal control is inherent 
in the federal investment. 

Another argument: 160 acres is too little land for a family 
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farm. (This overlooks the fact that in California a family farm 
has been stretched to 320 acres.) Obviously the type of land and 
the kind of crops it will yield determines the worth and return on 
160 acres. An orange grove of 160 acres is usually a very large, 
very profitable farm but 160 acres of grazing land could be an un- 
profitable unit. The Fresno Chamber of Commerce (incidentally, 
opponents of limitation are most vocal in the Fresno area) has pub- 
lished a two-color brochure designed to attract settlers. This bro- 
chure lists the “economic units” for several crops grown in that 
section of the valley, “economic units” being the size necessary to 
support a home and family from a single crop. These are the 
“economic imits” listed: for figs, 60 to 80 acres; peaches, 20 to 30 
acres; oranges, 20 to 30 acres; cotton, 120 to 160 acres; alfalfa, 
80 to 120 acres; grapes and raisins, 30 to 60 acres; grain and flax, 
320 acres. 

Still another argument against the limitation in the Central 
Valley points out that on three reclamation projects the limitation 
has been waived. With this as a precedent, it is claimed that there 
is no reason why the limitation should not be repealed as it applies 
to the Central Valley. The limitation was removed from the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project by Congress in 1938, on the plea that 
very few landholdings in the project exceeded 160 acres, that en- 
forcement of the limitation in the project would be difficult and, in 
relation to its benefits, not worth the trouble. Two years later, the 
limitation was removed from two Nevada projects. In these latter 
cases, the plea was made that, because of the high altitude and the 
short growing season, 160 acres was not productive enough — that 
larger farms were necessary for family living. The special con- 
ditions which led to the removal of the limitation in these instances 
— few farms over 160 acres and short growing season — do not 
apply to the Central Valley where there are many holdings over 
160 acres and where the growing season is as long as any place in 
the world. 

There is a special condition in the Central Valley, however, 
which Senator Downey made the basis of his opposition to the limi- 
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tation. In the San Joaquin Valley the major part of the irrigation 
water is raised by pumps from underground stores. Dropping water 
tables which made pumping too expensive or impossible, dramat- 
ically showed the need for the Central Valley Project in the ’thirties. 
A major function of the project is to replenish underground water, 
to raise the water table. Under the riparian principle, in Cali- 
fornia law, a landowner has the right to use the ground water under 
his land. The flow of ground water is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to control. Downey contends that to apply the limitation under 
these conditions would permit the large landowner to continue to 
pump ground water which would be augmented by seepage from the 
project. In the end, he contends, this would penalize the small land- 
owner for the benefit of the large landowner who could continue to 
pump project water from a replenished water table without having 
to pay for it. In short, his argument boils down to the contention 
that the 160-acre limitation could not be enforced; that large land- 
owners would get the benefits of the project without being bound 
either by the limitation or by the necessity of helping to pay for the 
project. This comment on tliis special situation was made by Mary 
Montgomery and Marion Clawson in History of Legislation and 
Policy Formation of the Central Valley Project: 

Confusion exists regarding the powers of irrigation districts, with 
respect to groundwater. An irrigation district can levy an assessment upon 
all land within it to pay costs incurred in obtaining additional water. These 
charges are levied upon all land, irrespective of size of landholding and 
irrespective of water use. The irrigation district cannot deny a landowner 
his right to pump his share of the groundwater available prior to the im- 
portation of additional water. It has been contended by some that, unless 
rights to groundwater are adjudicated, the district cannot restrict a land- 
owner to previously available water but must permit his use of imported 
water as well. According to this view, the only way in which a district could 
conform to the present reclamation law would be to secure a court adjudi- 
cation of groundwater rights; otherwise, it would be in the impossible 
position of having contracted with the Federal Government not to supply 
water to holdings in excess of 160 irrigable acres, while lacking power to 
refuse delivery of water to such lands. A contrasting viewpoint is that the 
district does have the authority to control the use of water obtained by it. 
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and thus could restrict use of this water. A difficult situation thus exists in 
the Central Valley, which is not found where irrigation water is wholly 
surface. 

The cure Downey suggests, repeal of the 160-acre limitation, 
is the same prescription offered by the large landowners them- 
selves, It is fair to ask why the large landowners who would benefit 
so greatly under the limitation, according to Downey, are the ones 
who are agitating for repeal of that limitation. Certainly the 
smaller farmer, the man who farms fewer than 160 or 320 acres, 
can have no great interest in repeal of a limitation which does not 
affect him. It would seem evident that the large landholders who 
are so active in the fight for repeal have something else in mind. 
And that something can only be a desire to get project water for all 
their acres, without restriction, and thus take a proportionately 
larger share of the water to be delivered from a project built with 
interest-free government money. 

Dr. Paul S. Taylor of the University of California, an advocate 
of acreage limitation, recently said : 

The reclamation law is generous, and I find no one in the Central Valley 
who wants to repeal ils generosity. The taxpayers of the Nation from Min- 
nesota to Florida have shown repeatedly that they are willing to put their 
hands down in their pockets, to ask no interest on their investment, and to 
allow Western water users more than a generation in which to repay capital. 
Reclamation law extends the benefit of a strong Federal credit, allows the 
use of public power to raise project water to thirsty lands at rock bottom 
rates, and foregoes any direct return upon the public investment for irriga- 
tion. What the people of the East and South do want and expect in return 
is that we shall use these Federal resources to build the West in the tradi- 
tional American way, distributing the benefits widely among citizens. But 
that much they expect .... 

Just how generous to private landowners is this reclamation law ? The 
Bureau of Reclamation has prepared figures. Let us look, for example, at 
Class I irrigation water to be supplied from Friant-Kern canal to the South- 
ern San Joaquin Valley. 

The water rate which it is proposed that users shall pay is $3.50 per 
acre foot. What would that rate have to be if the landowners were not given 
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the special benefits and subsidies of the Reclamation law, but were charged 
for water on commercial terms? The answer is: they would be obliged to 
pay $14 per acre foot, or $10.50 more per acre foot than the proposed rate 
of $3.50 . . . . Without public assistance such as reclamation law pro- 
vides, the lands of the Southern San Joaquin Valley would go without the 
water which they need .... 

I want .... to present a couple of computations made from the Bu- 
reau figures, which show how much the public assistance extended through 
reclamation law means to landowners in the Southern San Joaquin Valley. 
For convenience, I round to an even $10, the differential between the $3.50 
proposed rate and the $14 rate which would be necessary if ... . special 
benefits and subsidies were removed. 

First example: What this means to the holder of 160 acres. 

(A) If he needs only supplementary water in order to eke out what he 
already has, say he needs one acre foot per annum, then the measure of this 
public assistance to him is $10 X J60 or $1,600 per annum. Not $1,600 
once, but $1,600 per annum beyond what he is asked to pay. 

(B) If he uses a full water supply from the project, say 2^ acre- feet per 
annum, then the measure of these benefits, beyond what he is asked to pay 
for them, is $25 X 160 or $4,000 per annum. 

(C) If 320 acres is allowed for man and wife, as present interpretation 
permits, then these figures must be doubled, to $3,200 if supplementary 
water only is taken, and to $8,000 per annum if a full supply is used. 

Some land holders are not satisfied with this amount of assistance, 
ranging in value from $1,600 to $8,000 per annum, i.e., year after year. 
They want us to repeal the limitation that holds them down to such a mini- 
mum, which to another citizen might look like the pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow. 

If repeal should win, the only limitation to the amount of the assist- 
ance that landowners can get, beyond what they pay for, will be the amount 
of land which they hold and to which they can persuade Congress to bring 
water. Let us see what that would mean to some people. In Tulare and 
Kern counties and the Tulare Lake Basin, some twenty landowners own 
about 360,000 acres of irrigable land. Assuming supplemental water only, 
and assuming they take water for their entire acreage, to repeal the acreage 
limitation would secure to these landowners public assistance valued at 
$3,600,000 per annum. Assuming full water supply, the value of the assist- 
ance which repeal would confer upon them would be $8,000,000 per an- 
num; $8,000,000 year after year. 

The demand for repeal is, in effect, a demand for a legal right to re- 
ceive assistance on this scale from the public .... 
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In almost every discussion of the 160-acre limitation someone 
brings up the statement that such a limitation is un-American ; that 
is, un-American to limit the amount of land a man or a family can 
possess; that to limit the land is to place a ceiling on industry and 
ingenuity. This argument overlooks several facts, notably that no 
limit is placed on the number of acres a man may own. The limita- 
tion is on the amount of water he can get from a public project. It 
overlooks the fact that the limitation is on single ownerships ; it is 
not a limitation on operation. It is possible under the law for an 
operator to lease the entire floor of the San Joaquin Valley and 
work it as a single ranch and still get project water through the 
ownerships he leases. 

More clearly than at any other point does the philosophy of the 
Bureau of Reclamation — the philosophy handed down by Con- 
gress — emerge in a discussion of the acreage limitation. The Bu- 
reau believes in the principle of the family-sized, family-operated 
farm. “The object of the Reclamation Act is not so much to irrigate 
the land as it is to make homes.” The theory of the family-sized, 
family-operated farm naturally is opposed to and by bigness. And 
California agriculture is big. One rancher of the west side of the 
San Joaquin Valley told a Congressional committee: “I, together 
with my wife and four children, operate a family-sized farm of 
42,000 acres.” The land of the Central Valley is free of rocks; it 
is level ; much of it is treeless. It is fertile. It is ideally suited for 
mechanized farming, for large-scale operation. “In the East and 
South, farming may be a way of life,” one farmer said, “but in Cali- 
fornia it is a business and it is run like a business.” 

The Bureau of Reclamation and advocates of acreage limita- 
tion are fond of referring to a study comparing two California 
towns : Arvin, which lies in Kem County, the center, such as it is, of 
an area devoted to large-scale farming, and Dinuba, in Tulare 
County, the center of a small-scale farming area. 

In the comparison made by Walter R. Goldschmidt of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Dinuba comes off far the better. 
Goldschmidt found, for instance, that Dinuba proportionately had 
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three times as many independent farmers as Arvin; twice as many 
business and professional men. Dinuba’s retail stores did 61 per- 
cent more business than Arvin’s. Arvin has almost twice as many 
farm laborers as Dinuba. Dinuba had streets, sidewalks, sewers, 
parks, churches — all accessories which are generally considered as 
assets. Arvin, on the other hand, while it had a sewer, seemed to 
have little else to recommend it. Its people felt they were not a 
permanent part of the community and did not build for perma- 
nence. The two communities, however, were comparable in size 
and the value of the agricultural products each produced was 
roughly the same. Goldschmidt concluded: “Size of farming opera- 
tions is the basic cause of the impoverished social conditions in 
Arvin as contrasted to Dinuba.” 

Bigness has its advocates, too. Professor B. H. Crocheron, di- 
rector of the University of California’s Agricultural Extension 
Service, was quoted in the Los Angeles Times as fearing “that the 
real danger in California is not that farms will be too large, but that 
they will be too small for economical operation.” 

“Large ranches usually produce a better product and greater 
supply than the same acreage in smaller holdings,” said an irriga- 
tion district adviser. “Large operators support the stores and pro- 
fessions of the larger towns and cities which may or may not be less 
useful to society than the same support to local towns. There is 
nothing in the picture of small farms that offers any promise of 
social security, unemployment insurance, decent housing and 
wages to the agricultural worker.” 

Although California is the home of the large, corporate ranch, 
the overwhelming number of die holdings are small. A 1940 study 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, found that in the valley- 
floor areas of Madera, Tulare, and Kern counties, 9,814 farmers 
owned fewer than 80 acres and 11,434 owned 160 acres or fewer — 
this out of a total of 12,941 owners. There were 12,305 farmers 
who owned farms of fewer than 320 acres. These 12,305 owners 
own 47 percent of the irrigable land of these counties. On the other 
hand, the remaining 636 owners hold 53 percent of the irrigable 
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land. The study shows that the 18 owners holding ranches larger 
than 5,120 acres own as much irrigable land as the 11,434 owners 
farming units of 160 acres or fewer — 21 percent. 

A more recent study made by the Bureau of Reclamation sur- 
veyed 774,156 acres in the Central Valley Project area. It re- 
vealed that 33 . 1 percent of this acreage was excess, i.e., over 160 
acres per unit. This excess acreage, 33 . 1 percent, was held by 469 
owners, 4 . 9 percent of all ownerships. 

Relatively few landowners are affected by the acreage limita- 
tion. In fact, those farming less than 160 or 320 acres would be 
injured by repeal of the limitation. Without the limitation, there is 
little chance for them to enlarge their holdings through breakup of 
the large ranches. 



VIII. The Battle ol the Contract 



•oTHiNG much was said about the 160-acre limitation in 
California until 1944. Then, somehow, word got to the 
farmers about it. In most cases, the word was distorted. 
Regardless of distortion, however, for many ranchers of the San 
Joaquin Valley it was the first they had heard of the reclamation 
law and its limitation on the amount of water any one farmer could 
receive. The reaction was one of puzzlement, hurt, and then anger. 
Nobody, especially nobody back in Washington, it was frequently 
said, is going to tell me how to run my ranch. The 1944 farmer 
was a different man than he had been back in 1935 when the Cen- 
tral Valley Project first was taken over as a federal undertaking. 
Then he had been a hat-in-hand boy, eager to let Washington tell 
him how to run his farm, eager for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act checks tlie man in Washington sent out. But in 1944, he Avas in 
the middle of a war boom. He was prosperous. And when he heard 
the word that the size of his farm would be regulated by someone in 
Washington, he was mad. He did not have to inquire whether the 
facts were correct. He was mad. Many San Joaquin Valley ranch- 
ers have stayed mad. 

What was the reason for the long silence about the limitation 
provision of reclamation law? Why the mystery? Mary Mont- 
gomery and Marion Clawson, writing of the 1935-43 period which 
they call “the period of drift,” when little was said about the acre- 
age limitation, suggest that the various groups interested in the 
project were united on the necessity for continuing appropriations 
and that controversial issues were not brought up for fear they 
might have split the supporting groups. 

The questions of acreage limitation, repayment and related problems 
were not actively raised during this period perhaps because they might 
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have divided the project support. To the extent that landowners and irriga- 
tion groups could get the Federal Government committed to the project hy 
the expenditure of large sums of money prior to the completion of repay- 
ment contracts, the stronger was their position in bargaining with the gov- 
ernment. Once the canals were completed, the Bureau of Reclamation 
would be in a poor position to deny their use to landowners because con- 
tracts were not signed, even though they had legal authority to deny them 
water. This strategy may not have been in the minds of many supporters 
of the Central Valley project but certainly there is nothing in the record to 
indicate that it was not. [They admit, however:] Of course, if the Bureau 
of Reclamation had submitted repayment contracts for signature in the 
years immediately following 1935, this situation would not have arisen. 

The Bureau of Reclamation certainly can be criticized for its 
long silence as to the meaning of reclamation law. Worse than that, 
irrigationists and ranchers say, the “Bureau boys” went into the 
Valley and, in effect, told ranchers: “Don’t worry about the recla- 
mation laws. Let’s get the dams and the canals built. Then we can 
argue about the law.” 

This statement was made to a Congressional subcommittee: “I 
personally discussed this matter with Walker Young, at the time 
supervising engineer of the Central Valley Project .... I said, 
‘How about the provisions of the 160-acre limitation, and the rest 
of them, that go on?’ ‘Well,’ they said, ‘the project won’t work with 
those limitations on, and don’t worry about it, they will have to 
come out ....’” 

The Bureau loudly denies that its men made such statements 
but the denial somehow is less than robust. “There is no public 
record of any instance where the officials of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion declared that reclamation laws would not apply to the Central 
Valley Project,” the Bureau says. “To the contrary, the contracts 
entered into between the Bureau and the State for cooperative in- 
vestigations clearly state that the agreement was made pursuant to 
reclamation laws. We have no authoritative information of any 
informal promises made by any Bureau official that reclamation 
laws would not apply.” 

It is certain that a majority of the ranchers knew nothing about 
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the reclamation law. Those irrigation district officers and state 
officials who did know about it apparently hoped that the limita- 
tion would be ignored or repealed. They apparently did not fore- 
see that the Bureau would attempt to enforce the law. 

The whole matter of the federal government’s role in the Cen- 
tral Valley Project was confused and confusing to the uninformed 
public. It is hard to go back into people’s minds, but it is easy to 
recall that the great majority of Californians had no real idea that 
the federal government had taken over the project. When the state 
voted on the Central Valley Project referendum in 1933, the 
strongest argument for a favorable vote was that federal assistance 
would make the project possible. The people voted for a state 
project, a project which was to be built with federal financial as- 
sistance. For years no one told them that the Central Valley Project 
had become something quite different. No wonder they were 
shocked. Even a man so well informed on water affairs as State 
Senator Bradford S. Crittenden was confused. ‘‘The original law 
which the people of the State of California voted for this great 
project did not have any such limitation or thought in it .... I 
am saying that we should follow the law, and no more, under which 
we acted when we put through the Central Valley Water Project, 
and that had the farthest from its conception any limitation on the 
ownership of property,” he said in arguing for repeal of the limita- 
tion in 1944. When Commissioner Page declared at Friant Dam in 
November of 1939: “I want to emphasize that the Central Valley 
Project now’^ stands as a 100 percent federal reclamation under- 
taking,” it is probable that few of his listeners knew what he was 
talking about, although he enlarged his theme as follows: 

In the light of its multiple purposes, several of which are of major 
national interest, it is entirely logical that the project should be and remain 
such .... Under the existing plan, the Bureau of Reclamation .... is 
to build the Central Valley project and to operate its major features. No 
new administrative machinery is required to complete and operate these 
features. 

Now, although the general run of Californians did not under- 
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stand what had happened, no excuse can be offered for state offi- 
cials. They knew what was going on. So did members of the state 
Legislature. So did members of the California Congressional dele- 
gations during the years when appropriations were sought. Time 
and time again, California Congressmen referred to the project as 
‘‘reimbursable under reclamation law” and they knew what the 
phrase meant. They knew that it mean compliance with the acreage 
limitation. Vocal in Washington, they were strangely silent when 
they were with the folks at home. 

Nevertheless, when it became generally known that reclama- 
tion law limited the amount of water which would be delivered to 
a single owner of land, the opposition went to work. In 1944, the 
so-called Elliott amendment which would have repealed the 160- 
acre limitation was attached as a rider to the Rivers and Harbors 
Bill of 1944. The amendment was passed by the House, rejected 
by the Senate, put back into the bill in conference, finally rejected 
by the Senate, and the entire bill died when no further conference 
was held. Senator Downey in arguing before the Senate for pas- 
sage of the Elliott amendment declared : 

.... out of the 500 most intelligent and experienced people who 
know about this matter, there is not one person who does not know that the 
limitation can not be enforced. Every representative from the State of Cali- 
fornia in the House of Representatives who comes from the area including 
the Central Valley project is firm in the opinion that the limitation can not 
be enforced. Our Legislature by almost unanimous vote of both the Senate 
and the Assembly resolved in favor of the Elliott amendment. 

I should like to state briefly .... why the 160-acre limitation can not 
be enforced. 

In the first place, Mr. President, there are 2,000,000 acres of land in 
this project. It is the most complicated, most variegated project in the 
whole world. Four hundred thousand acres of those two million lie in the 
delta of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin Rivers, and are subject to 
inundation almost every month of the year except where islands have been 
created by building dikes right out into the delta. Those islands generally 
consist of 1,000 or 1,500 acres. They are below sea level. They are mos- 
quito-infested. They are so hot that no one will live there. How any 
Senator can be so unrealistic as to believe that the area should be cut up 
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into small farms when no one could or would live there is beyond my com- 
prehension. Not only that, Mr. President, but it would be utterly impossible 
to farm that under those conditions unless we were to go into collective 
farming .... 

Let me now in a few words state why the acreage limitation can not be 
applied to underground waters. It is because if you allow a man with 160 
acres to have the water you can not prevent the owner adjacent thereto from 
using it on a parcel of 640 acres. Gentlemen might not like that; they might 
desire to break up and disturb all these farms of over 160 acres developed 
over a hundred years, and apparently that is what they want to do; but 
they simply can not do it by this acreage limitation, because they can not 
repeal the law of hydraulics. 

But I speak very firmly when I say to the Senate that after long investi- 
gation and consideration, after 20 years of living with the Central Valley 
project, I can assure the Senate that ultimately we can do nothing if we are 
ever going to utilize this water, except pass the Elliott amendment. 

As an indication of how Senators from nonarid states felt about 
the Elliott amendment, here is a brief word from Senator Robert M. 
LaFollette of Wisconsin in answer to Downey: 

Mr. President, there are many aspects of the situation in California 
which the Senator from California has not discussed, but if we are to con- 
sider it in conjunction with a conference report, which can not be amended 
and must be adopted or rejected in its entirely, I want the Senate and the 
country to know some of the other aspects of this problem, and some of the 
far-reaching consequences which I think would flow from the adoption of 
the Elliott rider .... because, Mr. President, the people in the Central 
Valley Project and those who are interested in it can not secure this blanket 
meat-ax exemption from the traditional policy of reclamation .... with- 
out establishing a precedent which will justify those who see advantage in 
obtaining money from the Treasury of the United States for the develop- 
ment of land not now useful, and for their own enrichment, without carry- 
ing out any national policy with regard to the land of the United States. 

So much for most of the pros and cons. Californians, who may 
have been misled, still find themselves in a delicate moral position 
in regard to reclamation law. Recall that in 1933, California voted 
for the Central Valley Project with the proviso that federal financ- 
ing was necessary. The project was designed as and called a ‘^‘rescue 
project.” It was designed to deliver supplemental water to parched 
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acres of the San Joaquin Valley — acres which may go out of pro- 
duction without the supplemental water. Greatly in need of rescue, 
the state called loudly for help. Help was forthcoming from the 
federal government, and the state, happy to be rescued, accepted 
the terms of the rescuer: in this case, accepted federal financial 
aid with the clearly stated and many-times-repeated condition that 
the Central Valley Project was to be a reclamation project. The 
leaders knew what the terms meant. They accepted them eagerly. 
Now, more than ten years after the thrilling rescue, the once-help- 
less state wants to go back on its agreement. Whether the agreement 
should ever have been made is beside the point except as a measure 
of the state’s leaders. 

In any event, the Bureau of Reclamation is charged with en- 
forcing reclamation law. The Central Valley Project is more than 
half finished. Work is under way on the great canals. Its goods are 
on the shelf. Now the Bureau must go out and do a job it should 
have done beginning in 1935: now it must get irrigation districts 
to sign contracts for delivery of project water — and these contracts 
must comply with reclamation law; they must include provisions 
for the enforcement of the 160-acre limitation. The Bureau uses 
the depression as the excuse for its failure to negotiate repayment 
contracts. During the depression, it says, the main idea was to put 
men to work regardless of whether contracts were signed or not. 
Which is not a very good excuse. So far the contract job has been 
a difficult one. The Bureau, in 1947, had signed only one long- 
term contract. Three additional contracts were near the signing 
stage; but only one was actually signed and delivered. That is 
the contract between the Bureau and the Southern San Joaquin 
Municipal Utility District. It is a model contract; future contracts 
will be similar. It contains a provision for enforcement of the 160- 
acre limitation. The sections of the contract relating to excess lands 
are quoted: 

25. No water shall be delivered to any excess lands as defined in 
Article 27 hereof unless the owners thereof shall have executed valid re- 
cordable contracts in form satisfactory to the Secretary, agreeing to the 
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provisions of this contract between the United States and the District; agree- 
ing to the appraisal provided for in Article 26 hereof and that such ap- 
praisal shall be made on the basis of actual bona fide value of such lands 
at the date of the appraisal without reference to the construction of the 
project, all as hereinafter provided; and agreeing to the sale of such lands 
under terms and conditions satisfactory to the Secretary and at prices not 
to exceed those fixed by the Secretary, as hereinafter provided. No sale of 
any such lands shall carry the right to receive water made available here- 
under unless and until the purchase price involved in such sale is approved 
by the Secretary and upon proof of fraudulent representation as to the true 
consideration involved in such sales the Secretary may instruct the District 
by written notice to refuse to deliver any water subject to this contract to 
the land involved in such fraudulent sales and the District thereafter shall 
not deliver said water to such lands. 

Valuation and Sale of Excess Lands 

26 . (a) The value of the irrigable lands within the district, held in pri- 
vate ownership of large landowners as defined in the next succeeding article 
hereof, for the purposes of this contract, shall be determined, subject to the 
approval thereof by the Secretary, by three appraisers. One of said ap- 
praisers shall be designated by the Secretary and one shall be designated by 
the District and the two appraisers so appointed shall name the third. If 
the appraisers so designated by the Secretary and the District are unable 
to agree upon the appointment of the third, they shall so advise the Secre- 
tary and the District and the designation of the third appraiser shall then 
be made by the Secretary. 

{h) The following principles shall govern the appraisal: 

(i) No value shall be given such lands on account of the existing 
or prospective possibility of securing water from the project. 

(ii) The value of improvements on the land at the time of said 
appraisal shall be included therein but shall also be set forth 
separately in such appraisal. 

(c) The cost of the appraisal shall be paid by the United States. 

{d) Any improvements made or placed on the appraised land after the 
appraisal hereinabove provided for prior to sale of the land by a large 
landowner may be appraised in like manner, and the same shall be subject 
to approval by the Secretary or his authorized representative. 

(e) Future sales of irrigable lands of large lando^vners under the 
project shall not carry the right to receive water made available hereunder 
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for such land and the District agrees to refuse to deliver water to land so 
sold until, in addition to compliance with the other provisions hereof : 

(i) A verified statement showing the sale price upon any such 
sale shall have been filed with the District; and 

(ii) There shall have been complied with by the landowner such 
reasonable rules and regulations as may now or hereafter be 
promulgated by the Secretary for the better administration 
and enforcement of the Reclamation Law and of the pro- 
visions hereof, which may include, among others, the require- 
ment that prior to the delivery of water of any District lands 
acquired from a large land owner, the owner thereof shall 
furnish the District with an affidavit describing in detail the 
affiant’s purchase of such lands made prior thereto. 

(/) The District agrees, by all reasonable means, including the quar- 
terly examination of county records or procurement of necessary title ab- 
stract service and otherwise, to ascertain the occurrence and conditions of 
all sales of irrigable land of large landowners in the District and to inform 
the Secretary or his authorized representative in charge of the project con- 
cerning the same .... 

Excess Lands 

27. (a) As used herein the term “excess land” means that part of the 
irrigable land within the District in excess of 160 acres held in the bene- 
ficial ownership of any single person; or in excess of 320 acres held in the 
beneficial ownership of husband and wife jointly, as tenants in common or 
by the entirety, or as community property; the term “large landowner” 
means an owner of excess lands and the term “non-excess land” means all 
irrigable land under the project which is not excess land as defined herein. 

(i) Each large landowner as a further condition precedent to the right 
to receive water for any of his excess lands shall : 

(i) Before the initial delivery date or before the expiration of six 
months from the announcement thereof, whichever occurs 
first, execute a valid recordable contract in form satisfactory 
to the Secretary, agreeing to the provisions herein contained 
and agreeing to dispose of his excess lands in accordance 
therewith to persons who can take title thereto as non-excess 
land as herein provided and at a price not to exceed the ap- 
proved, appraised value of such excess lands and within a 
period of ten years after the date of the execution of said re- 
cordable contract and agreeing further that if said land is not 
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SO disposed of within said period of ten years the Secretary 
shall have the power to dispose of said land subject to the 
same conditions on behalf of such large landowner subject to 
conditions all as herein provided, and the District agrees that 
it will refuse to deliver water to any large landowner other 
than for his non-excess lands until such owner meets the con- 
ditions precedent herein stated. 

(ii) Within thirty days after the date of notice from the United 
States requesting such large landowner to designate his irri- 
gable lands under the project which he desires to designate 
as non-excess lands, file in the office of the District, in dupli- 
cate, one copy thereof to be furnished by the District to the 
Bureau of Reclamation, his written designation and descrip- 
tion of lands so selected to be non-excess lands and upon fail- 
ure to do so the District shall make such designation and 
mail a notice thereof to such large landowner, and in the 
event the District fails to act within such period of time as the 
contracting officer considers reasonable, such designation will 
be made by the contracting officer who will mail a notice 
thereof to the District and the large landowner. The large 
landowner shall become bound by any such action on the part 
of the District or the contracting officer and the District will 
deliver water only to the land so designated to be non-excess 
land. 

This contract has been bitterly attacked. At tlie 1945 meeting 
of the executive committee of the Irrigation Districts Association 
of California, a resolution was passed: ‘‘Resolved, that it is the 
recommendation of the executive committee that no contracts be 
entered into between any district and tlie Bureau of Reclamation 
until the precise language of such contracts has been analyzed and 
found by the Irrigation Districts Association to be legally practi- 
cable and to protect the interests of the landowners and tlie irriga- 
tion districts of California.” 

On the other hand, the Southern San Joaquin Municipal Utility 
District seems reasonably content with the model contract. Its rep- 
resentative told the California Water Conference: 

This is one organization .... which isn't too much worried over 
controversial issues .... We know that any water we get we are pumping 
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150 to 300 feet, and some of our farmers are going to be ruined inside of 
a very short time unless we get water in the northern part of Kern County 
.... We in the northern part of the county need water and need it badly. 
We are given certain laws under which we are supposed to operate. One is 
the Reclamation Law. From an engineering point of view, we think we 
could improve on that. But we haven’t sat down and said, “We won’t play 
with you.” But we have gotten busy the last two years, the directors of our 
district have worked diligently and come up with the best answer they 
could get for their district. That answer was the signing of the first, and 
so far the only, long-term contract signed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
for project water in the State of California. 

We have many other problems that other districts have. We have a 
160-acre limitation, and we have one director that has 640 acres. He doesn't 
particularly like the law; he didn’t make it, but he has to work under it. 
We were told we couldn’t sign a contract; we did it. Maybe we didn’t have 
any business to sign it, but we hired an attorney and the attorney said to 
sign it, and there it is .... You can get what you want in a lawyer: if 
you want a “can” lawyer or a “can’t” lawyer — you can get either one. I 
think we have a “can” lawyer. Anyhow we signed the contract and that is 
not the only contract we are going to sign. Now we are going to ask for a 
contract for a distribution system. We are going to get a closed conduit 
system in our district for the entire area, designed, built by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and paid for over a term of 40 years, without interest. That 
beats bonding your district all to pieces. I have worked for irrigation dis- 
tricts that have gone broke — where they bonded the district and broke the 
district. During hard times 75 percent or more of the districts in California 
went broke because they were bonded. I have been through all that. We 
don’t propose to do it again .... 

We also hope to have a contract for power. I am not a power man or 
power engineer — I just hope we will get power at considerably less than we 
are paying at present .... 

After conferences with California irrigationists and officials of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Senator Downey announced that he 
would introduce a resolution in the Senate asking that the model 
contract be investigated. He said the contract was ‘‘designed to 
place the Federal Government in perpetual ownership and control 
of all water from the Central Valley project.” Senator Downey 
said the contract, “far from dealing with the excess lands problem 
in a practical way, would permit the large landowners to continue 
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pumping from underground sources .... while their supply 
would be augmented by seepage from the smaller landowners who 
buy surface water under the contract.” He said it is highly doubt- 
ful under federal and California laws that an irrigation district 
could compel the large landowner to contribute anything toward 
the district’s contract for water service and that as a result “a crush- 
ing obligation might be imposed on the small farmers.” 

‘‘I have told the irrigation districts’ representatives,” he said, 
‘’that I think it would be ill-advised for any district to enter into a 
contract with the Bureau of Reclamation on the terms so far 
offered . . . .” 

So it is that the 160-acre limitation and the contract to deliver 
water under its terms are both under fire. And the Bureau of 
Reclamation is under fire, too, for attempting to enforce the limita- 
tion, tlirough attempting to get signatures on the model contract. 
So far, as Paul Taylor observed, no one has tried to repeal the 
generosity of the Reclamation Act; what they want to get rid of are 
the Reclamation Act’s restrictions which gall them so. They, in 
short, are willing to accept interest-free money, flood-control and 
navigation subsidies, power revenues, and the significant engi- 
neering ability of the Bureau of Reclamation while trying to escape 
the terms of a bargain made by their state and local leaders some 
ten years ago. 

Michael Straus, then Assistant Secretary of the Interior, gave 
a significant summation of Reclamation aims and progress in an 
address before the National Reclamation Association in Denver in 
1945. In part: 

For those who are willing to look, it is not hard to find the perspective 
on our program. It is reflected clearly in the Reclamation Laws of this 
Nation .... Several recent chapters have been written. All of them to 
date have the objective of cheap water. Though they appear to touch on 
many items, including mining, Indians, fishermen, stockmen, acreage re- 
striction, power generation, recreation, monopoly and a myriad of other 
interests, those laws uniformly seek out, as an end objective, low-cost water 
for the West .... 

Right at the start, when the West outgrew the early days of private and 
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simple local water projects, such as a summertime turning of a creek onto 
adjoining lowland, and irrigation assumed a stature that caused your 
fathers to demand that it be made a Federal function, the Senators of that 
day, such as Newlands of Nevada, Dubois of Idaho and Smoot of Utah, 
wrote down the principle that the way to get cheap water was to pay for it. 
Now to a lot of people of that day, this seemed a paradoxical principle and 
not very smart. Why, those who were shortsighted asked, would it not be 
better, if you wanted cheap water, to get free water from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But the men of vision from the West explained patiently that the 
Federal Congress was a large body of men and that, even if the plump dele- 
gations of the East were persuaded by the sparse delegations from the West 
to vote free water once out of national funds, those from the humid East 
could not be expected to vote again and again for free money for water for 
the arid West, and so Federal Reclamation would die before it really started. 
Their wisdom prevailed and the principle was laid down in the basic and 
original law that we would get low-cost water at a price that the farmer 
could afford to pay, but the Federal funds advanced must be repaid — with- 
out interest. That principle has been protected and the Nation — all of the 
Nation, including the humid East as well as the arid West — has been voting 
Federal funds for reclamation for nearly half a century. We all accept that 
principle now even if some doubted it when the first chapter of the book 
was written. Although all Federal reclamation projects have not met all 
obligations, how well we have accepted it and how well you have kept the 
trust is shown by the Federal reclamation repayment record of 97.3 per- 
cent of all construction charges due to date. And how well this principle 
has served the cause of low-cost water is shown by the fact that to date 
annual Federal investments in western reclamation have increased 400-fold 
from a quarter of a million dollars a year 42 years ago to upward of 
$100,000,000 today. I think it is the best investment Uncle Sam is making. 

But there is another basic corollary in the original law which blazed 
the way to low-cost water that was written at the same time as the repay- 
ment principle with the same wisdom and for the same broad purpose of 
winning Federal financial support from the whole Congress for low-cost 
water. That is the restriction on the acreage in individual ownerships to 
which Federal reclamation may deliver water. It is designed to spread the 
benefits of Federal irrigation to the greatest numbers. Some of you have 
recently lost perspective on that item. I could talk all day on the commu- 
nity, the county, the state and national, the social, human and economic 
benefits of the family-sized farm principle which is a companion piece to 
the repayment principle, but that is not necessary. Leaders of your own 
choice who wrote the family-sized farm principle into the law considered 
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those items, but they also knew that through that principle lay the only 
route to low-cost water. The Congress of the Nation, as a whole, would vote 
and has voted reclamation money to the West because the Congress, as a 
whole, had assurance, written into the law, that that money would go to 
provide individuals — including settlers from the East — with the low-cost 
water that would make it possible for them to establish, with an American 
standard of living, family-sized farms in arid areas. Your reclamation 
giants of yesteryear asked the Congress to provide no-interest national 
funds for family-sized farms and not for closed corporation farm enter- 
prises because they knew that Congress would not grant that kind of money. 
That is just as true today as it was 42 years ago. I counsel you to support 
your reclamation giants of today, such as Senators Hatch, Hayden, O’Mah- 
oney and others, in the same position that Newlands took 43 years ago. 
Do not ask them to justify funds except for the assured benefit of family- 
Tsized farms. And, also, don’t expect your Department of Interior officials, 
who must lead in justifying reclamation appropriations, to go before Con- 
gressmen from the Bronx, Boston or Cleveland and win from those com- 
munities appropriations for western reclamation devoid of any promise 
that the irrigated areas will be devoted to family-sized farms where a settler 
or veterans from an Eastern city can establish himself. We may think we 
are good, but we know we are not that good. Let no local controversy 
cloud your vision. Abandonment of the family-sized farm principle, which 
is implicit on repeal of all acreage limitation, is not the path to low-cost 
water — it is the road to hamstringing Federal irrigation; it is the highway 
to high-cost water .... 



IX. Power Politics 


1 ECENTLY a Bureau of Reclamation official said: ‘‘The 

J agitation over the 160-acre limitation is a red herring 

dragged across the floor of the Valley. If it were not for 
competition between public power and private power no one would 
be worrying about it.” His contention was that the interests fighting 
for repeal of the limitation are the same interests fighting to see 
that hydroelectric power generated at the project powerhouses is 
controlled and marketed not by the Bureau of Reclamation but by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


The fight over the Central Valley power is fairly simple. It is a 
continuation of the fight between public ownership of utilities and 
private ownership. When you say public ownership in northern 
California you mean a few small communities which own their own 
electrical distributing systems — and the considerably larger and 
tougher Bureau of Reclamation. When you say private ownership, 
you mean the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., a giant utility formed from 
449 water and power companies which has a monopoly on northeni 
California territory 200 miles wide and 500 miles long. So far in 
the battle between the Bureau and the P. G. & E., the latter has a 
slight edge. 

The Bureau, according to the Central Valley plan, already has 
built a powerhouse at Shasta Dam and a powerhouse at Keswick 
Dam. It proposes to build a powerhouse — a steam plant to generate 
electricity — at or near Tracy. It further proposes to build trans- 
mission lines to connect the hydroelectric plants at Shasta and Kes- 
wick with the Tracy steam plant and the project’s pumping stations. 
It proposes to construct lighter-voltage lines down the middle of 
the Sacramento Valley so that customers for surplus power can tap 
the lines, and it envisions other lower-capacity lines out of Tracy 
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to serve the Contra Costa Canal pumping stations and customers in 
the San Francisco Bay area. 

To all of these works — with the exception of the Keswick and 
Shasta powerhouses — the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is opposed. 
The P. G. & E. has been successful in convincing Congress that 
funds for major transmission lines and for the steam plant are un- 
necessary, although the Bureau has won some funds. 

War stopped construction of the water-giving canals of the 
project when only the Madera and Contra Costa canals were near 
completion. Before the war interfered, however, two generators 
had been installed in Shasta powerhouse and since June 26, 1944, 
these generators have been whirling out energy. Thus, power — by 
statute, an incidental and by-product of the project — became the 
first major product. 

When Shasta’s first two generators started, the Bureau was in 
an unhappy spot. It had power but no way to move it. Congress, 
under the adroit prodding of the P. G. & E., had refused money for 
construction of the necessary transmission lines. Then, as a war- 
time measure, Congress ordered Secretary of the Interior Ickes to 
sign a contract selling tlie entire Shasta output to the P. G. & E. 
This contract will remain in effect not beyond December 31, 1949. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. devoutly hopes that this tem- 
porary contract will be the precedent for a permanent contract 
which will guarantee that Shasta and Keswick power will continue 
to flow through company transmission lines to company customers. 
It will continue its fight against the Bureau’s requests for funds for 
transmission lines and the steam plant. For without transmission 
lines and a steam plant to “firm” the fluctuating output of hydro- 
power, the Bureau will be unable to sell its power to anyone but tlie 
P. G. & E. This already has happened. The Bureau has signed a 
contract to wholesale power to the city of Roseville for its municipal 
system. So far, lacking transmission lines, it has been unable to 
furnish tlie power. The P. G. & E. has refused to let the Bureau use 
its transmission lines to fulfill the Roseville contract. Other cities 
which operate municipal distribution systems have refused to sign 
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Bureau contracts on the ground that the Bureau cannot deliver. 
Publication of the Bureau’s interim rate schedule for power, how- 
ever, forced the P. G. & E. to reduce its wholesale rates to these 
municipalities. 

In opposing transmission lines and a steam plant for the Cen- 
tral Valley Project, the P. G. & E. proposes that it buy all the power 
generated at Shasta and Keswick at the powerhouses. This power 
would be co-ordinated with the company’s own sources of supply. 
It proposes that power needed for project pumping be supplied by 
the company on an exchange basis. Thus, it argues, the government 
will save the cost of ^‘unnecessary” transmission lines and the steam 
plant, and would still have power plus a greater revenue than would 
be possible if the transmission lines and steam plant were con- 
structed. 

The rub is this: the Bureau is not in the power business to make 
big money. It is bound by law to sell power at a rate which will 
pay off the costs of power installations, plus 3 percent interest. 
Above that amount, any money it collects for power goes to pay off 
the irrigation features of the project. The Bureau is bound by law 
to “transmit and dispose of ... . power and energy in such a 
manner as to encourage the most widespread use at the lowest pos- 
sible rates to consumers consistent with sound business principles.” 
It does not believe that sale of its electrical output to the P. G. & E. 
in any way complies with this directive. But its opponents argue 
that the Bureau should sell its power at the highest possible price 
(i.e., to the P. G. & E.) so that increased power revenues would 
lighten the load of the irrigator. They contend that the project is, 
first and foremost, a water project, a project to provide irrigation 
water and to improve navigation and control floods. Only incident- 
ally, they declare, is it a power project. They point to the law. 

In 1937, in the Rivers and Harbors Act, the Central Valley 
Project was reauthorized. In the language of Congress, provision 
was made for “the generation and sale of electric energy as a means 
of financially aiding and assisting such undertakings” (construc- 
tion of dams, canals, and reservoirs), and further: “That said dams 
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and reservoirs shall be used first, for river regulation, improvement 
of navigation and flood control; second, for irrigation and domestic 
uses; and, third, for power.” 

In 1940, the project once again was reauthorized and Congress 
restated the purposes and aims of the reclamation work: 

Provided further, That the entire Central Valley project, California, 
heretofore authorized and established .... is hereby reauthorized and 
declared to be for the purposes of improving navigation, regulating the flow 
of the San Joaquin River and the Sacramento River, controlling floods, 
providing for the storage and for the delivery of the stored waters thereof, 
for construction, under the provisions of the Federal reclamation laws, of 
such distribution systems as the Secretary of the Interior deems necessary 
in connection with lands for which said stored waters are to be delivered, 
for the reclamation of arid and semi-arid lands and the lands of Indian 
reservations, and other beneficial uses, and for the generation and sale of 
electrical energy as a means of financially aiding and assisting such under- 
takings, and in order to permit full utilization of the works constructed to 
accomplish the aforesaid purposes. 

Actually, the Congressional authorizations contain some gobble- 
dook language. In the words of Congress, flood control and naviga- 
tion are given precedence over irrigation: ‘‘that said dams and 
reservoirs shall be used, first, for river regulation, improvement of 
navigation and flood control; second, for irrigation and domestic 
uses; and third, for power.” But no one would contend that the 
project is primarily a flood control and navigation work. Naviga- 
tion and flood control are, at best, secondary considerations. The 
project, of course, is a multiple-purpose program. It was designed 
as a water-exchange which would provide irrigation water for the 
San Joaquin Valley. Such an exchange is impossible without the 
power generated at Shasta and Keswick. Incidentally, it will help 
to control floods and may even improve navigation on the Sacra- 
mento River, a minor consideration. Incidentally, also, it will pro- 
vide other benefits: repulsion of salt water in the Delta, recrea- 
tional areas, and may even promote fish and wild life although there 
is dispute about that. One water-wise engineer summed it up: 
“Navigation and flood control have to be put in there. That is like 
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naming a baby after the rich uncle. When navigation and flood 
control are mentioned it means that the Federal Government is go- 
ing to put up some money which it doesn’t expect to get back.” 

The project is large and complex. It cannot function as an irri- 
gation system without the power it generates. It is an integrated 
plan whereby water stored in Shasta reservoir is released to flow 
down the Sacramento River for transfer to the San Joaquin Valley. 
To transfer the water to the San Joaquin it is necessary to pump it 
vertically over 200 feet. The power for this great lift will come 
from the Shasta and Keswick power plants. Without that power the 
project is unworkable. In other words: no power — no water. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has a monopoly in northern Cali- 
fornia. Its natural gas does tlie cooking and heating and its elec- 
tricity does the lighting, some of the cooking and heating in almost 
every northern California home. The energy generated in its 58 
mountain hydro plants and its 15 steam plants runs the factory 
wheels of the territory. It has long been against the Central Valley 
Project. The first scuffle came in 1922 when the P. G. & E. and 
other utilities went to bat against the Water and Power Act which 
authorized the important features of the Marshall Plan — including 
the basic features of the Central Valley water exchange and the 
generation of electrical power. The P. G. & E. and other utilities 
spent $501,000 to defeat the measure and considered the money 
well spent. The money was not spent directly by the utilities. 
Rather it was spent by a number of dummy campaign organizations 
which pulled the chestnuts out of the fire, notably ‘The Greater 
California League.” 

Again in 1924 and 1926, the utilities were able to defeat pro- 
posals to establish the Water and Power Act. When the Central 
Valley Project Act was passed by the 1933 Legislature, it was the 
P. G. & E. which forced it to a referendum vote. It should be noted 
that the P. G. & E. did not oppose the Central Valley Project bill 
until the Legislature amended the original draft to incorporate 
plans to construct transmission lines. Up to then the company cor- 
rectly assumed that any power generated by the state project would 
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have to be sold for resale, there being no other outlet for power in 
northern California. The company’s referendum against the Cen- 
tral Valley Project Act failed, however, and the state was committed 
to a project including power plants and transmission lines. The 
state was further committed to the preferential sale of its surplus 
power “to State agencies or other organizations not organized or 
doing business for profit but primarily for the purpose of supply- 
ing water or electric energy to their own citizens or members.” The 
Act also included a recapture clause whereby the state could cancel 
contracts with private agencies for water or electricity whenever a 
state or nonprofit agency applied for it. That would have seemed 
to have cut out the P. G. & E. No wonder the company fought the 
Act and, thus, the Central Valley Project as a whole. 

The shift from state to federal control of the project following 
the 1933 special election made no change in the procedure for dis- 
posing of project power. Indeed, tlie state’s policy had been writ- 
ten into the Central Valley Project Act to meet federal require- 
ments to insure federal aid for the project. Reclamation Law in 
1906 provided that public bodies should have preference in the 
purchase of power generated on reclamation projects and this prin- 
ciple has been restated in many acts of Congress since then. The 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 says that in sales of electric power 
or leases of power privileges “preference shall be given to munici- 
palities and other public corporations and agencies; and also to co- 
operative and other nonprofit organizations financed in whole or 
part by the Rural Electrification Administration.” 

In general, the Bureau of Reclamation took over the state plan 
for the Central Valley Project but many changes were made. The 
Bureau enlarged on the state design. At the end of 1947, the Bu- 
reau had constructed powerhouses at Shasta Dam and Keswick but 
these installations were far from complete. Ultimately, Shasta 
powerhouse will have five generators with a rated capacity of 
375,000 kilowatts. Keswick’s plant will have three generators with 
a capacity of 25,000 kilowatts each. Total capacity of the two 
plants will be 450,000 kilowatts. The Bureau also has constructed 
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a 97-mile transmission line from Shasta to Oroville where the line 
ties into the P. G. & E. system. Funds have been authorized for an 
Oroville-Sacramento extension of this transmission line and 
$200,000 has been appropriated for engineering studies for tbe 
steam plant. 

Shasta, Keswick, and the steam plant will produce approxi- 
mately 2,150,000 kilowatt-hours of firm power and 234,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of secondary energy in an average water year. Of 
this tremendous block of power, the Bureau estimates approxi- 
mately one-third will be used for project pumping — on the Contra 
Costa Canal, and to lift Sacramento River water into the Delta- 
Mendota Canal. Another third, it is estimated, will be used by 
auxiliary pumping — by irrigation districts and in pumping works 
to lift water from canal levels to high benchlands. This leaves a 
third as surplus power which is to be sold at low cost and on a 
preference basis to governmental agencies and co-operatives. 

Now, had Congress handed the Bureau all the funds it needed 
for the project at once, the Bureau simply would have gone out and 
built the works as soon as possible. Congress, however, appro- 
priates funds from year to year; it does not write big blank checks. 
Faced with the Bureau power program, the P. G. & E. decided it 
could best forestall such plans by doing its best to see that Congress 
did not approve funds for the steam plant and the transmission 
lines. The transmission lines were the obvious bottleneck. With- 
out them, the Bureau could not transport its power, and would be 
forced to sell to the P. G. & E. The campaign to force sale of project 
power to the utility has been under way, with little change, for 
several years. The P. G. & E. presents a persuasive case and it sends 
its best men into the fight — usually James B. Black, its president, 
or P. M. Downing, its general manager. 

On December 10, 1942, the P. G. & E. presented a full state- 
ment of its position to the Legislature’s joint committee on water 
problems. After reviewing the beginnings of the Central Valley 
Project and recalling that falling water tables in the San Joaquin 
Valley showed the necessity for the plan, the statement says: 
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This history is recited for the purpose of showing that the whole prob- 
lem is a water problem — namely, securing an adequate water supply for 
the Central Valley and the Delta. There is no power supply problem be- 
cause, as the demand for power increased in central and northern California, 
new facilities were provided, interconnections were made and the numerous 
hydro and steam plants operated as an integrated system, so that today the 
supply of electric energy is ample for present needs and adequate provision 
is being made for estimated future demands. 

The power feature of the project was conceived as a revenue-produc- 
ing measure and not to supply any need for power. The responsibility of 
providing an adequate supply of power rests with the Pacific Gas and 

Electric Co The company has always met that responsibility. 

.... There is no power shortage in this territory. 

It is clear that up to this time the Central Valley project is a Federal 
reclamation enterprise financed and controlled by Federal authority. All 
these millions of Federal money have been invested in the project for water 
conservation, flood and salinity control, reclamation and navigation. The 
generation of power is entirely incidental and only for the purpose of help- 
ing to meet the cost of the project. As Edward Hyatt, State Engineer, told 
the Committee on Flood Control of the House of Representatives (1935) 
.... “Having built a great dam for irrigation and navigation and flood 
control, it would be a waste of money not to build a power house .... 
It would be an economic waste. There is a valuable reserve there. Why 
not develop it?” 

For a long time prior to the inception of the project the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company (or its predecessor companies) has supplied under 
effective regulation about 95 per cent of the electricity delivered to ultimate 
consumers in Central Valley territory. The other five per cent is distributed 
by several small private or municipal enterprises which purchase from the 
company all or much of their power at wholesale. The company has a net- 
work covering the territory and supplied by fifty-one hydro-electric and 
twelve steam electric plants and various other sources from outside the area 
served by the company. The only outlet for project power is through the 
company’s facilities, unless (a) the project can find new industries to whom 
it can sell all its power at less than rates charged by the company, or (6) 
the project deems that it can afford the delay and cost of trying to build 
up a market by taking away the company’s customers. That could be done 
only by selling project power for less than its market value and that would 
mean a financial loss instead of gain to the project and to the farmers 
hoping for power revenue that will cut down water rates .... 

Besides, a huge deficit would accumulate during the years when project 
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power was trying to find a market in a competitive field. The ultimate net 
income from power would be less than the return through the company 
facilities. 

Mr. Ready [Lester S. Ready, consulting engineer for the State] when 
he testified before the Flood Control Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, stated that disposal of power through the company’s system 
would give the “State relatively the largest price it could get immediately 
as against what it could get if it went into the retailing of power.” He said 
further on this occasion : 

“It is well to keep in mind, when discussing revenue that the need of 
this project is to supply water for irrigation. It would not be of much 
value to these farmers to have 25 or 30 cents taken from a lighting bill if 
they had no water for irrigation. 

“As has been said many times the basic need of this area is water. If 
they [the farmers] have water they can pay their domestic bills. If they 
do not have water, low domestic rates mean little. Revenue for this project 
is more important than lower domestic or commercial rates. This is basi- 
cally a water supply project; power is a by-product.” 

Then, after outlining the Company’s policies in regard to ex- 
pansion, the statement goes on: 

Foreseeing the day when power from Shasta and Keswick would seek 
an outlet in territory already completely served, the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company long ago planned its new sources with an eye to keeping open a 
place for Central Valley hydro-electric power. 

It is as much to the interest of the Company as to that of the public 
that the project’s hydro-electric power should find a profitable outlet. Nat- 
urally, the company wishes to avoid competition with a power project 
financed by the Government. But the project should be quite as eager to 
avoid competition with the Company, for such competition would thwart 
the statutory intent that Shasta power shall be a means of financially aiding 
and assisting the primary water purposes of the project. If the Company 
were to have ignored Shasta and Keswick power in its plans it would now 
find itself confronting a government-financed project with a vast amount 
of power seeking a market. Such a policy on the part of the Company 
would have forced the project into competition, bad for itself and the public 
as well as for the Company. So, without claiming any higher motive than 
enlightened self-interest, the Company has planned a policy of coordination, 
by which Shasta power can be absorbed into the existing market with a 
financial result as favorable to the project as if the project, rather than the 
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Company held the existing market to the extent to which it could be sup- 
plied by Shasta power and as if Shasta power were firmed by a steam plant 
and brought to consumers. 

Thus the Company has placed the project in a position where, without 
any investment in transmission lines or steam plant, and without the losses 
attendant on embarking in a new business under competitive conditions — 
losses which would take years to repair — the project, cooperating with the 
Company, can have all the benefits inherent in conducting an established 
business without competition. 

The statement then outlines company offers to buy project 
power dating back to start of construction of the dams. Then, bas- 
ing its figures on full production from Shasta and Keswick, it con- 
tinued: 

In money the company’s offer ivouUi mean a gross revenue to the Bu- 
reau, commencing January 1, 1945, estimated at $5,567,000 a year, of 
which $5,147,000 was guaranteed. When full use can be made of all avail- 
able electrical energy the revenue will average $5,807,000 a year. Rev- 
enue under the offer would be sufficient to meet all of the operating costs, 
including interest and amortization, of the Shasta and Keswick plants and 
the Keswick afterbay, and leave a balance of over $3,500,000 a year to 
apply against the water features of the project .... 

In addition, the company offered to provide power for the project’s 
jiumping plants on an exchange basis so that the pumping plants would be 
assured of power at all times. The Company also offered to make “firm’’ 
any power which the Bureau may sell to public agencies for a cost no 
greater than if it were made firm by a project steam plant. 

In response to an inquiry from the Bureau for an offer at Antioch in 
the event the Bureau were to build transmission lines to that point, the Com- 
pany stated it would pay for the same power delivered at Antioch $6,092,000 
annually, of which $5,678,000 would be guaranteed. With full use of all 
available energy possible in future years, the average revenue would in- 
crease to $6,339,000 a year. The Company also offered to submit to the 
California Railroad Commission and the Federal Power Commission the 
question whether the price offered is fair and represents the actual value of 
the project’s hydro energy assuming it to be “firmed.” 

The Company’s offer for the power at Shasta and Keswick would 
produce for the project a net return of $900,000 a year more than the offer 
for the power at Antioch, This represents the difference between the 
project’s annual costs on an assumed investment of $23,000,000 in round 
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figures in transmission lines and a terminal substation and the additional 
revenue which the project would receive for the power at Antioch .... 
[Antioch originally was to be the site of the steam plant now proposed to 
be located at Tracy.] 

The arguments outlined in the statement quoted above have 
been repeated once or twice a year before Congressional committees 
considering appropriations for transmission lines and the steam 
plant. Here is an excerpt from testimony given by James B. Black 
before the House Committee on Appropriations on October 29, 
1945. Black had appeared before the committee earlier. He has 
appeared often but the burden of his remarks have been consis- 
tently the same. Here’s Mr. Black: 

We again appear before this Committee in a spirit of cooperation. 

It is now nearly five years since we offered to coordinate the operations 
of the Company’s system with the Shasta and Keswick plants and to make 
our market available for Central Valley power. Our offers of cooperation 
have been repeated many times; the last time as late as October 11, 1945, 
when we wrote Commissioner Bashore that: “It has always been and is 
now, our earnest desire to cooperate with the Bureau in every way to the 
end that the Bureau’s obligations and requirements are met. We have 
endeavored to make a market available for the Project’s power output as 
fast as the various units come into operation, in order that the Bureau may 
receive the largest revenue possible from the output of its power plants. 
Our position has been stated many times.” 

The Company has offered and continues to offer to buy all of the 
Project’s hydro-electric power at the Company’s Shasta substation, 25 miles 
below Shasta Dam, at the price set by the Bureau for power now delivered 
into the Company’s system under a war time contract. It has also offered 
to supply the Project’s pumping plants on an exchange basis with power 
from the Company’s transmission system, the Company to be paid in power 
delivered to it at its Shasta substation. The pumping plants would be as- 
sured of a power supply at all times, irrespective of the operation of the 
Project’s power plants and at a cost no greater than if the power were trans- 
mitted from Shasta Dam over a tax-free, fully loaded, government-owned 
transmission system. We have further offered and continue to offer to make 
firm any power which the Bureau may sell to public agencies and to do 
this at a cost no greater than if such power were made firm by a Project 
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steam plant. A steam plant and a transmission system are therefore not 
only unnecessary, but appropriations for their construction would be a 
waste of public funds .... 

Company Cooperation Effective Under War Time Contract: 

Our cooperation has been accepted in part; that is, for the power pres- 
ently available from the Project, which is being marketed through the Com- 
pany’s system. Under a temporary war time contract we are paying what 
Secretary Ickes has publicly declared to be “a fair and equitable price,” and 
from June 26, 1944, to September 30, 1945, have paid the Bureau for 
power $2,765,619. 

Our payments for 1945 will exceed $3,000,000. After the Bureau has 
paid its operating costs for the year (approximately $400,000) it will have 
a net balance of about $2,600,000 to apply to the cost of the Project. This 
should be sufficient to meet all the annual charges, including interest and 
amortization at 3 per cent on the money expended to date on power facili- 
ties, and leave a balance of $1,400,000 to apply to irrigation features of the 
Project. More revenue is being produced for the government by this means 
than could be obtained in any other way. There is no market for the 
Project’s power except the market now served by the Company. The Com- 
pany’s system offers the only outlet for the Project’s power unless wasteful 
duplicating lines and other facilities are constructed in an endeavor to take 
away existing consumers or to compete with the Company for new con- 
sumers. 

The appropriations now asked are not deficiency appropriations. On 
the contrary they are requests for new funds to engage in undertakings for 
which appropriations have been several times refused by Congress, the last 
time in the Interior Bill for 1946, approved July 3, 1945. 

Despite the repeated denials by Congress the Bureau of Reclamation 
continues to repeat its requests. We are informed that in the present bill 
request is made for $6,065,000 for the initiation of construction of trans- 
mission loop from Shasta and Keswick Dams to Tracy, and for the con- 
struction of a transmission line with feeder lines and substations. This 
appropriation, as was the case with other appropriations already denied, is 
wholly unnecessary and a waste of public funds. 

We are informed that the bill contains a further item of $1,600,000 for 
additional work at Shasta switchyard and to initiate work on switchyards 
at Keswick Dam, at Tracy, and at two switchyards north and south of Sac- 
ramento. That part of the appropriation which would apply to switchyards 
at Shasta and Keswick Dams would seem to be in order. The remainder is 
clearly unnecessary. 
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Requested Appropriations Not Necessary for Project Purposes: 

When the last Interior Bill was debated on the Senate floor Senator 
Burton of Ohio (now Justice Burton) stated the issue very clearly. He 
said the question is “whether or not some $75,000,000 is to be spent by the 
government for transmission lines and steam plant, or whether the facilities 
of an existing utility are made use of to accomplish substantially the same 
result.” It appeared to Senator Burton as it had to the House Committee 
that the “sensible, sound, sane and business-like way” to meet the situation 
would be to allow the local company which has the investment in the area 
to spend the $75,000,000 or whatever it is necessary to spend. Senator 
Burton said: “It [the company] is willing, able and ready to do so, and 
here is a case where the purposes of the Project will be carried out fully 
without the United States government putting in $75,000,000 to accomplish 
the result.” 

As Senator Burton stated it, and as we have stated before, there is no 
market for the Project’s power except in the territory now served by the 
Company. The Company’s system therefore is the natural outlet for the 
Project’s hydro-electric energy. 

Under the Company’s offer and under its Policy of coordination, the 
Project is in a position to receive all of the benefits of an established and 
diversified system without making any investment in a transmission system 
or a steam plant, and without the financial losses attendant on embarking 
on a new business under competitive conditions. 

Reclamation Primary Purpose, Electric Power Secondary : 

The coordination and cooperation offered by the Company are in keep- 
ing with the intent and purpose of the Act of Congress of August 26, 1937, 
which establishes this Project as a reclamation and flood control project 
and provides “for the generation and sale of electric energy as a means of 
financially aiding and assisting” the water and reclamation features of the 
Project. There is nothing in the Act or in the Reclamation law itself to 
indicate that it is the purpose of the government to enter into the business 
of building steam plants or transmitting or distributing electricity as a sepa- 
rate or additional business. 

The House Committee in its Report on the 1945 Interior Bill pointed 
out that “the reclaiming of arid lands by the construction of reclamation 
projects is and always has been the primary reason for the establishment 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and that the installation of hydro-electric 
power, important as it is, is a secondary consideration.” A majority of the 
committee reporting as late as September 28 last, on an inspection trip that 
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included the Central Valley Project, repeated this statement of principle 
and added: “Members urge that the Bureau keep this policy in mind in 
connection with the construction of Reclamation projects.” 

Company Prepared to Take Delivery of All Additional Power: 

As we have often stated, we are prepared to take delivery at Shasta 
substation of all additional power developed at Shasta and Keswick Dams. 
We have agreed to pay therefore the rates set by the Bureau in the present 
contract. 

When the complete installation is made at Shasta and Keswick Dams 
our offer, if accepted, will bring the Bureau an average annual revenue of 
$6,000,000. This revenue would be sufTicient to meet all the operating costs 
on the Shasta and Keswick plants, including interest and amortization on 
the plants, the connecting transmission facilities, and the Keswick Dam, 
and leave a balance of over $3,500,000 a year to apply to the cost of the 
Shasta reservoir or other irrigation features of the Project. 

When the Project pumping plants go into full operation they will re- 
quire large amounts of power as well as additional releases of water from 
Shasta reservoir. Even then the Bureau under the Company’s offer would 
receive an annual revenue of $4,000,000, and in addition the full power 
requirements of the Project pumping plants, estimated at 400 million 
kilowatt hours a year, would be supplied on an exchange basis. 

The Company’s offered price is possible because the Company, at rela- 
tively little cost, can absorb Central Valley power into its system and make 
it firm through use of the Company’s numerous resources .... The 
Company’s resources are adequate to support all of the assured capacity 
of the Shasta and Keswick plants and to provide all necessary standby. A 
Project steam plant never will be required if the hydro power is coordinated 
with the Company’s system. 

By accepting the Company’s offer the Bureau obtains at once and with- 
out cost to the government, tlie benefit of the Company’s various resources, 
its distribution network covering a territory 500 miles long and 200 miles 
wide and its established and diversified business. It also avoids going into 
unnecessary and destructive competition. 

The Company will have transmission facilities ready whenever addi- 
tional power is available. It has long owned a right-of-way for another 
transmission line between its Shasta substation and the Bay area. Soon 
after the end of the war in Europe materials and equipment were ordered 
for a double circuit steel tower transmission line to be constructed on this 
right-of-way and construction work is now actually in progress. The line 
with necessary substation equipment will cost $6,000,000 and when in 
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operation late next year will be available to transmit additional Shasta 
power to the San Francisco metropolitan area. 

Bureau Solicits Cities Long Served by Company: 

Representatives of the Bureau have been promoting a program of com- 
petition and duplication in California for the last two years. Contracts have 
been and are being proposed to cities, towns and districts which we now 
supply. Efforts have been made to “sign-up” ten-year contracts with the 
cities of Redding, Gridley, Lodi, Biggs, Alameda, Palo Alto, Santa Clara, 
and Roseville, which operate their own municipal plants in the territory 
in which Shasta power must be used. With one or two exceptions, we have 
supplied all of these cities since they first established their municipal dis- 
tribution systems. Redding, for example, has taken our service for over 
25 years and Roseville for more than 30. 

Of all these cities, Roseville alone “signed up” with the Bureau. The 
other cities not only refused to sign but made five-year contracts with us. 
To obtain these contracts it was necessary for the Company to anticipate 
an adjustment in its resale rates which it had expected to make next year, 
resulting in a reduction of these rates of from 7 to 14 per cent. 

In commenting on the reasons which caused the cities to sign with the 
Company rather than with the Bureau, the Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia said, among other things : 

“When [transmission] facilities are provided, if they be limited to 
single circuits, the Bureau’s customers would not have the same assurance 
of continuity of service as that afforded by the Company, because of the 
latter’s many sources of supply and alternate feeds over different circuits 
normally available. If customers of the Bureau purchase standby service 
from the Company this added cost would largely nullify the initial rate 
saving.” 

The Commission also said : 

“Furthermore the Bureau’s contract contains provisions requiring cus- 
tomers to apply certain rates and follow other procedures in the redistribu- 
tion of electric energy. These considerations perhaps explain in part the 
ability of the Company to obtain contracts with all its existing resale cus- 
tomers, except one, at a rate materially higher than that offered by the 
Bureau.” 

Under the contracts offered by tbe Bureau these cities would be re- 
quired to operate their municipal plants as separate departments with 
separate funds; they would be regulated by the Bureau as to what use 
would be made of surplus earnings and as to the amounts to be paid into 
the general funds of the city. They would be required to set up an account- 
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ing system prescribed by the Bureau; required to sell power at rates ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior and to submit yearly financial state- 
ments to the Secretary with the right on his part to examine the city’s books 
and records periodically. 

Bureau Would Sacrifice Revenue to Embark on Power Venture: 

The contracts proposed by the Bureau offer what is described as a 
“low wholsale rate.” On a 50 per cent load factor, which can be applied 
on the average to industries and municipalities, the rate is approximately 
5 mills per kilowatt hour .... 

Roseville may be cited as an example of what the Bureau proposes to 
do. It is a small city using about 1,300 kilowatts of capacity and 5,400,000 
kilowatt hours of energy a year. It is 200 miles from Shasta Dam. On the 
basis of last year’s usage, the Bureau proposes to serve Roseville for $26,680 
a year. In the contract which has been signed the Bureau is to stand ready 
to supply up to 1,800 kilowatts. This same power delivered to the Company 
at its Shasta substation would bring $29,000. In other words, if the Bu- 
reau had the transmission line it asks for, it would deliver power to Rose- 
ville at a loss of over $2,000 a year. This does not take into consideration 
the annual charges on that part of the transmission and standby facilities 
required to bring the power to Roseville and assure adequate service. These 
charges would be in the order of $20,000 a year. When these charges are 
met the loss would be not $2,000 but $22,000 a year. 

The Bureau has requested the Company to transmit power from Shasta 
substation to Roseville over the Company’s system. It makes the request on 
the ground that the Reclamation law requires that preference be given 
public agencies and cooperatives in the lease or sale of government power. 
We have always recognized the preference is given public agencies, and our 
contract with the Bureau provides for withdrawals for this and other pur- 
poses, but as Secretary Ickes advised the Governor of California in a letter 
written on January 18, 1940: 

“The preference is given in the right to buy and not in price schedules, 
since the Bureau of Reclamation must return to the United States the cost 
of its projects and therefore has a responsibility of obtaining a fair return 
in the sale of power.” 

It seems obvious that the Reclamation law does not require the Bureau 
to deliver power to preferred customers at a financial loss. 

Heavy Financial Loss With Competing Power System: 

If the Bureau sold all its available commercial power at its announced 
price of 5 mills per kilowatt hour, its gross revenue would be approxi- 
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mately $8,000,000 a year. In order to do so the Bureau proposes to invest 
over $68,000,000 of government funds in a steam plant and transmission 
system which otherwise would not be required. Under the Bureau’s account- 
ing methods the annual costs on this sum, including steam plant fuel, 
would be $6,300,000. This would leave a net of only $1,700,000 at our 
Shasta substation. 

On the other hand acceptance of the Company’s offer would produce 
$4,000,000 at Shasta substation and in addition provide for full delivery 
of power to the Project pumping plants on an exchange basis. The differ- 
ence is $2,300,000 a year. This means that the Bureau would earn 
$2,300,000 more by selling its power at Shasta substation at the rates now 
in effect than by disposing of it at many points over its proposed trans- 
mission system, at its announced wholesale rates. The difference would be 
greater than $2,300,000 a year because the $68,000,000 would not be suffi- 
cient to accomplish the Bureau’s purpose. 

However, it will be many years before the Project will need large 
amounts of power for pumping. During these years the Company’s offer 
would bring a revenue at Shasta substation not of $4,000,000 but of 
$6,000,000 a year. In this period the Bureau’s plan would mean an annual 
loss to the government of over $3,000,000 even if the Bureau could obtain 
all the customers it needed. 

No representative of the Bureau has ever denied that the Bureau would 
obtain more revenue by selling to the Company .... 

There is of course no unserved market and the Bureau would have to 
obtain its customers in competition with the Company. During the years 
of competition, operating losses would be inevitable and would result in 
deficits of many millions of dollars. These large deficits would continue in 
greater or less degree, until the power was wholly disposed of and even then 
the Bureau would suffer a continuing loss of over $2,300,000 a year if it 
persisted in carrying out its competitive program. 

The Project urgently needs the market now served by this Company. 
The only practical way of getting economic access to that market is through 
the coordination and cooperation which the Company offers, or by taking 
over its entire property. Piecemeal dismemberment or wasteful duplication 
of the Company’s property, which would result from a competitive situa- 
tion, would destroy the economics of diversified large scale operation and 
inevitably impose a burden on the water users, the Federal taxpayers or 
the consumers of electric energy in the territory served. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat before this Committee that our offer to 
provide a market for Central Valley power is not a new policy. On the con- 
trary it is in keeping with a policy of cooperation with cities, irrigation 
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districts and other governmental agencies which the Company has prac- 
ticed for many years. As we said before this cooperation has provided an 
assured market for power developed as an incident to the conservation and 
storage of water and has afforded the means of financing projects which 
otherwise would not have been feasible. 

Company’s Rates Low Under State Regulation: 

This Company’s rates are low and have followed a downward trend for 
years. Reports of the Railroad Commission of California frequently de- 
scribe California utility rates as “among the lowest in the country, due to 
the Commission’s policy of continuous investigation.” 

The Company’s low rates should be a material factor in determining 
whether the Bureau should accept the Company’s offer of coordination or 
seek a market in competition with the Company by endeavoring to attract 
consumers now served by the Company at these low rates. 

Under the Commission’s accounting rules any payments made by the 
Company to the Bureau of Reclamation for Project power would be entered 
as an operating expense item on the Company’s books. It would be allowed 
in rate making procedure only to the extent that the Commission deemed 
the amounts paid to be reasonable. 

The Company can make no profit from the power it purchases. All 
that it can earn is a fair return upon its investment in facilities for trans- 
mission and distribution of such power. 

All demands for power in this area have been and are now adequately 
supplied. Full provision was made for all war lime demands. Some of 
these demands have already commenced to recede. Irrespective of this re- 
duction, however, we are prepared to take the output of any additional 
units that may be installed at Shasta and Keswick Dams, making a market 
therefore by further curtailing the output of our steam plants and the use 
of power that we purchase from others. 

Estimates Grow Despite Need for Economy 

As we stated before, requests for appropriations for this Project have 
already exceeded all expectations. When first submitted to Congress the 
cost was estimated at $170,000,000; now it is over $362,000,000. The 
estimates of the power features have risen from $31,000,000 to over 
$108,000,000, three and one-half times the original figure. Over $68,000,000 
of the presently proposed expenditures for power features are unnecessary 
under the coordinated plan offered by the Company. 
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The House Committee on the last Interior Bill noted the increase in 
cost and said: 

“Considering the need for economy, it would appear to be to the in- 
terest of the project to find ways and means of reducing rather than increas- 
ing estimates.” 

The same point was emphasized in the Senate when Senator Burton 
said: 

“In these days, when the taxpayer is burdened with Federal taxes and 
the government is confronted by a huge national debt, if we have a chance 
to avoid payment from the Federal treasury of $75,000,000 we should take 
advantage of the opportunity and this is a good place to do that. The 
money asked for is not needed. The people will be supplied with this power 
and it will be supplied at fair rates under the regulation of the state utilities 
commission. Therefore I believe the House was entirely right when it con- 
cluded that this is a good place to start the economy program and not to 
spend $75,000,000 of public money to duplicate a private investment . . . .” 

Company One of West’s Largest Taxpayers, State and Federal: 

The Company, which is an operating company, a California corpora- 
tion, has over 125,000 stockholders, of which 80,000 reside in California 

The Federal, State and local governments have a very real interest in 
the Company and its prosperity; for it is one of the largest taxpayers in 
the West. It pays taxes in 47 of the 58 counties of the State. In a number 
of counties it pays more than 50 per cent of the total collected for county 
purposes. 

Since 1940, when the country began to prepare for war, to and includ- 
ing 1944, a period of five years, the Company’s Federal taxes have amounted 
to over $91,000,000 and its State and local taxes to over $62,000,000. In 
1944 alone our Federal taxes were $26,016,046 and our State and local 
taxes $12,737,916. 

We conclude with a further quotation from Senator Burton’s remarks 
in the Senate: 

“There is no purpose in an irrigation project going into the power 
business if there is immediately available at its power dam a private dis- 
tributing agency able to reach that entire area and willing and able to buy 
whatever is produced at the dam. 

“We have that situation here. It is unique in that there is no claim 
made that anyone in the area will not be supplied with electric power in 
the absence of the Government line. The community is already supplied. 
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What will happen with the Government line is that it will proceed to take 
away customers from the private line already serving the public. 

“There is no need for the Government to build this line for the sake of 
income. It is receiving that income. There is no need for it to build the 
line for the sake of supplying service, for the service is being supplied 
through the private company, and the private company agrees to transmit 
whatever power will be made available. Therefore I believe here is a case 
where the House is entirely correct.” 

There, at some length, is the Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s case 
in the words of its officers. The effectiveness of that case is indi- 
cated by the attitude of Representative Jack Anderson of Cali- 
fornia. In a letter to the San Jose Mercury Herald and News, An- 
derson repeats, almost word for word, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
line in justifying his stand on the Central Valley Project. A repro- 
duction of the Anderson letter is circulated by the P. G. & E.: 

I have before me a letter, dated Sept. 1 [1945] concerning my altitude 
on the Central Valley Project .... The letter questions my position on 
appropriations asked for transmission lines and a steam standby plant for 
the project and then proceeds to make some emotional arguments for cheap 
power. Of course, we are all for “cheap power” but let’s take first things 
first. 

The Central Valley project is essentially a water project. It was so 
presented to Congress by the State of California .... This view was ac- 
cepted by Congress in 1937 when it declared the project to be for the pur- 
pose of improving navigation, controlling floods, for the storage and 
delivery of water, and for the reclamation of arid lands and lastly for the 
generation and sale of electric energy “as a means of financially aiding and 
assisting” the other features of tlie development. 

Congress has consistently followed this purpose. Only a few months 
ago, the Senate Committee on Appropriations again directed attention to 
the 1937 legislation and to the purpose of power on the Central Valley 
Project, saying: 

“It will be noted that the uses of the dam and reservoir are set up in a 
legislative order of priority, with power third, and that the use of power is 
to be as a means of financially aiding and assisting the accomplishment of 
the purposes.” 

Congress has appropriated money for the dams and canals and for 
electric generators. And as fast as power has been produced it has been 
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sold as a means of financially aiding the project. This has been the policy 
of both the State and the Congress. I have gone along with it and was in 
accord with Secretary Ickes when he made a contract .... with the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Company for disposition of the power then available. 
Mr. Ickes made what he considered a very favorable contract with the 
P.G.&E 

To date, according to the records of the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Government has received over $2,000,000 for its power. The Bureau esti- 
mates that it will receive well over $3,000,000 in the current fiscal year. 
This revenue has greatly strengthened the project in the eyes of eastern 
Congressmen who have been critical of its cost. It is a great help for the 
California delegation in the scramble for Federal funds to be able to show 
that some of the money put out by the Government is coming back into the 
treasury. 

Some eastern Congressmen have already attacked the ever-increasing 
estimates for the project. They point to the fact that when the project was 
first submitted to Congress the cost was estimated by the State and by the 
Bureau of Reclamation at $170,000,000. Now the estimates exceed 
$362,000,000. 

There is another practical side to the situation, which is often over- 
looked. That is; There is no market for the Central Valley power unless 
the power is put into the P.G.&E. system, or the P.G.&E. market is taken 
away from the Company. If the Government had gone out to fight for the 
market, instead of making the contract now in effect, it probably would 
have taken in little or no revenue to date. It certainly would not have col- 
lected $2,000,000. Even the enemies of the P.G.&E. would not expect the 
Company to buy Shasta power on the one hand and on the other give up its 
market in competition .... 

There is another difficulty when it comes to advocating large appro- 
priations for transmission lines and steam plants. No one rises up to show 
that electric rates are high in California and must be brought down by a 
Government yardstick or government competition. On the contrary, the 
testimony is usually the other way — that rates are low. Reports of the 
Railroad Commission are quoted to the effect that California utility rates 
“are among the lowest in the country” .... 

I have gone along with this reasoning and with the purposes of the 
project as I understand them. I have supported every essential appropria- 
tion for the project and shall continue to do so. Power is being produced 
“as a means of financially aiding and assisting” the project. The more we 
keep this fact in mind and the more revenue we obtain from power now, 
the better we will stand with Congressmen from other states when we come 
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to ask for the millions we must yet have to complete this great project, and 
the other flood control projects which Congress has already authorized for 
California. 

Let’s do first things first. Let’s get the millions we need for the water 
features first, including those needed to complete the power plants at the 
Shasta Dam, and later decide what we want to do about transmission lines 
and steam plants. Meanwhile, I am willing to let Mr. Ickes or any other 
Secretary of the Interior negotiate for the sale of power in the existing 
market, confident that the best interests of the people will be protected. 



X. Power Politics Coipounded 


TA \ FTER LISTENING to Mr. Black, it is difficult to determine 
m expensively tailored words just what the Pacific 

ygJi Gas & Electric Co. is up to. It must be remembered that 

the company is determined, as it has been since the beginning, that 
Central Valley power shall not be transmitted and distributed by 
public agencies. The company’s attack on tlie project has been 
three-pronged: It wants to make sure that transmission lines and 
the steam plant (which would make the public system fully opera- 
tive) are not built; it wants to make sure that no public distribution 
systems are set up, either by tlie state or by smaller utility districts; 
it has hurried to enlarge its own generating plant and transmission 
system so that it can continue to contend that there is no shortage of 
power and to decry public transmission and distribution systems as 
tax-wasting duplication of facilities. 

After Black testified before the House committee, he was an- 
swered briefly by Harry Bashore, then commissioner of recla- 
mation: 


The few hours at our disposal do not permit a paragraph-by-paragraph 
analysis of the statement in which truths, half truths and errors are so 
skillfully blended. 

Mr. Black seeks to convince the committee — as he has unsuccessfully 
sought to convince the Bureau — that this private power monopoly is, in 
effect, an eleemosynary institution seeking without profit to itself to pay 
the Government more money than the Government could otherwise obtain. 
This is incredible to me. 

In my opinion, the Pacific Gas and Electric Company seeks to beconlfe 
the sole customer of the Shasta and Keswick power plants in order to reap 
for the company the power benefits produced by the Government’s invest- 
ment instead of passing the benefits on to the water users and ultimate 
power consumers, as is planned by the Bureau. 
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Here is an example of what Mr. Black would do to the water users, 
based upon his own figures. Mr. Black states that if this offer to purchase 
all of the project’s power is accepted, the Bureau will receive an average 
annual revenue of $6,000,000 prior to the time when power is needed for 
irrigation pumping. After canal pumps are in operation he says the revenue 
would decrease to $4,000,000 a year. (We think it would be considerably 
less.) Since 400,000,000 kilowatt-hours are estimated to be used for this 
purpose (i.e., project pumping) it is quite evident that the $2,000,000 re- 
duction in revenue admitted by Mr. Black represents a charge of 5 mills 
per kilowatt hour for the service rendered by the company in carrying this 
power from the Government’s dams to the Government’s pumps. No cost 
of energy to the irrigators nor our generating costs are included in the 
reduction previously stated. 

The Bureau has proposed to charge only 2.5 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
or $1,000,000 annually, for energy delivered at the canal pumping plants. 
It is quite obvious that the charges to the water users for this irrigation 
pumping service can not be increased by more than $2,000,000 per year 
and still remain within their ability to pay. 

I must admit that I am greatly surprised at Mr. Black’s temerity in 
starting the construction of transmission lines and substations at a cost of 
$6,000,000 to transmit Shasta power to the company’s own market in the 
San Francisco Bay area. Certainly the company has no present contractual 
rights which would warrant this large investment. Since this construction 
would duplicate part of the Bureau’s proposed transmission lines, I cannot 
understand how such an expenditure can be justified to the company’s 
stockholders, except as a desperate gamble. 

With regard to the contracts offered by the Bureau to various munici- 
palities, Mr. Black has apparently attempted to indicate that the Govern- 
ment is seeking control of city operations. This is not true. He gives only 
a small part of the story. The fact is that the Bureau is seeking only to 
provide that the ultimate consumer is charged a reasonable amount for the 
power used and that unlimited portions of the revenue are not diverted to 
uses having no relation to the costs of rendering electrical service. 

Mr. Black states that the Bureau proposed to serve Roseville for $26,680, 
whereas he says the same power delivered to the company would bring 
$29,000. This is not true. The revenue which would be secured from the 
company for this same amount of power would be $23,300 per year. 

Mr. Black’s statement indicates that the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany’s rates are among the lowest in the country. He does not make this 
statement himself, but reports that the Railroad Commission of California 
has done so. Attached is a tabulation based on statistical data from the 
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Federal Power Commission. You will note that rates to customers in cities 
like Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Kansas City, and even Washington, D.C., 
are very much below the Pacific Gas and Electric Company’s charges. 

In recent negotiations with the municipalities who have considered the 
purchase of Central Valley power, the company has reduced its rates from 
7 to 14 per cent. It is quite significant that these reductions came only after 
the Bureau of Reclamation had made public its interim power rate schedule. 

May I emphasize to the Committee that the Bureau proposes, for the 
benefit of the water users, to establish a charge of only 2.5 mills for project 
canal pumping and to charge other customers rates sufficient not only to 
repay the costs allocated to power, but also that part of the irrigation costs 
which is beyond the ability of the water users to repay. Thus he is aided in 
his operation and maintenance cost as well as in his capital cost. 

To summarize, we do not agree that the project would be better off 
financially if the Pacific Gas and Electric Company became the sole pur- 
chaser of the project’s power. 

We feel certain that the irrigators would be adversely affected and the 
entire area would lose a material part of the benefits of the low-cost power 
that would otherwise be available. 


In reading Black’s statement with its declarations of friendship 
for the Central Valley Project, it is well to remember that the com- 
pany has not always been so concerned with the success of the ven- 
ture. In some instances, it could almost be supposed that the com- 
pany was working against it. 

Such an instance occurred in the spring of 1941. Then, P. M. 
Downing, vice-president and general manager of the P. G. & E., 
appeared before a House subcommittee on appropriations to oppose 
an appropriation for the Central Valley steam plant. He testified 
that there was no necessity for such a plant because the P. G. & E. 
was enlarging its own steam capacity. 

This expansion program, he said, would take care of the needs 
of northern California until 1945, including stand-by steam service 
for project hydro power when that began to be produced. Thus, he 
reasoned, there was no need for expenditure of government funds 
for a steam plant. He said: 
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The Pacific Gas and Electric Company is not opposing the acceleration 
of the project, but does object to the suggestions that there is a threatened 
power shortage or that the steam plant is necessary in order to insure oper- 
ation of the [project] pumping plants. No one is yet in a position to assert 
that a steam plant will enable this project to derive a better net income from 
its power .... 

However, about the same time that Downing was telling the 
committee that there was no need for additional generating sys- 
tems, Downing and another company crew were at work before the 
Federal Power Commission. There the story was very different. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. representatives testified before the F.P.C. 
that there was a prospective shortage of generating capacity. Said 
the Commission: 

It is apparent that failure of the applicant [the P. G. & E.] to advise the 
Commission of its construction schedule and its decision to construct addi- 
tional generating capacity was due to conflicting purposes which it desired 
to achieve. Applicant desired a license for construction of two large hydro- 
power developments on the Feather River to give it further control over 
that important stream. At the same time it opposed construction by the 
United States of any steam generating capacity which might be used in 
competition with its own power system. 

Because it desired a license from the Commission, applicant reported to 
the Commission that there would be a lack of generating capacity until 
after such license has been authorized. At the same time, applicant used its 
decision to construct 82,000 kilowatts of additional generating capacity as 
an argument against any appropriation by Congress for construction of the 
Antioch steam plant as part of the Central Valley project. The Antioch 
plant, it argued, would be uneconomic because the applicant’s construction 
schedule demonstrated an excess of generating capacity in the area to be 
served by the Central Valley project. 

Both witnesses. Downing and Dreyer, admitted that the Central Valley 
project would require standby steam capacity if operated as the sole source 
of power supply for an independent system. The opposition of applicant 
rather goes to its determination to see that the Central Valley power output 
is not distributed through a competitive public agency, but that it be dis- 
tributed by and inure to the benefit of tlie Pacific Gas and Electric system. 

In addition to these objectives, however, Mr. Downing admitted that 
if the Antioch steam plant is not built by the United States, his company 
would not be required to pay as much for any power which it might pur- 
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chase from the Central Valley project as it would be required to pay with 
that plant in operation. Thus, it is evident that by making the Central Val- 
ley project dependent upon the Pacific Gas and Electric system for standby 
plants to firm up the Shasta power output, the applicant could cut off pos- 
sible competition, utilize its own steam generating plants, and purchase 
power from the Shasta plant at a much lower figure than otherwise .... 

.... the actions of the applicant have not been marked by candor or 
frankness. 

The next year, Black appeared to argue again against funds for 
the steam plant. Again he was successful in persuading Congress 
that such funds were unnecessary. His testimony impelled Repre- 
sentative Jerry Voorhis of California to make a speech: 

.... So long as the hydro power developed at Shasta and Keswick is 
not supported by Government-owned steam plants, this power can be ab- 
sorbed only by a buyer which itself owns a steam plant. 

The fluctuations in water supply are too drastic to allow the power to 
be marketed on a firm basis unless firmed up by steam. Either the seller 
must supply that steam plant, or the buyer must .... and if the Govern- 
ment, as seller, does not, then it can find only one buyer that can do so, and 
that is the power company. 

The last thing in the world that the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
wants to accomplish is the objective spelled out so clearly in the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939, and the State’s own Central Valley Project Act 
of 1933; namely, the distribution of this power through public agencies. 
The company wants no competition, and it is willing to pay for Shasta 
power for two purposes: first, for power; and second, for protection. 

A year ago the company succeeded in staving off an appropriation for 
a steam plant on the plea that it could absorb all of the Shasta power . . . . 
In the same breath it was before the Federal Power Commission asking for 
permission to construct large projects on the Feather River, on the plea that 
it did not have power enough; and no sooner had it convinced Congress 
that a Government-owned steam plant was unnecessary, than it went before 
the Office of Production Management to convince that Office that priorities 
were justified to enable the company to build three large steam plants of 
its own .... 

If the Government loses the opportunity to build the steam plant, the 
company’s bargaining position will automatically improve. It will find 
that the power available at Shasta is less than it proposed because Congress 
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has required mandatory releases for navigation, salinity control, et cetera, 
or it will find other reasons to modify its proposition .... 

The P. G. & E. will continue its fight against the steam plant and 
the transmission lines. Despite its opposition, Congress has au- 
thorized construction of a line from Oroville to Sacramento. This 
line will connect with the line already constructed between Shasta 
and Oroville. This 97-mile line was erected on Ickes’ order after 
Congress had refused funds for the work. Ickes had the line con- 
structed — using wooden poles instead of war-short steel — out of un- 
expended balances in the Central Valley fund. Senator McCarran 
of Nevada, a man who votes against funds for transmission lines, 
reviewed the bidding in an Associated Press dispatch: 

The requests of appropriations for transmission lines has been denied 
in the past. In the 1945 bill a request for $7,000,000 was refused. A re- 
quest for $1,900,000 for a line from Shasta Dam to Oroville was denied in 
the 1944 hill, and Mr. Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior, defied Congress 
and built the line to Oroville out of “unexpended balances*’ .... In the 
last Interior Bill [1946] Congress denied $100,000 for plans and designs 
for transmission lines and $113,000 for studies for a steam plant. In the 
1942 bill the Bureau asked $4,000,000 for a steam plant; in the 1943 bill, 
$5,000,000. Both were denied. The Bureau was given $200,000 in 1943 
for engineering work [on the steam plant] only. 

The P. G. & E. has been active in the California Legislature as 
well as in Congress. Efforts of the state to “unfreeze” the $170,- 
000,000 revenue-bond issue voted in 1933 to construct a public 
electrical distribution system were killed and the P. G. & E. lobby 
generally is credited with the execution. Again in 1940, then Gov- 
ernor Culbeit L. Olson asked for unfreezing of $50,000,000 of 
these bonds for the same purpose: 

The proposed amendment, in simple language, would free up to $50,- 
000,000 of the $170,000,000 of revenue bonds authorized in the present Act, 
to be used by the State in carrying out the purposes and objectives of the Act 
itself. It would place the Stale in a position to contract with the Federal 
Government for distribution of the electric power developed by the project, 
instead of leaving the Federal Government and the people to be served at 
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the mercy of a private power distribution monopoly which would be the 
only purchaser. 

Arthur D. Angel, in his thesis, ‘Tolitical and Administrative 
Aspects of the Central Valley Project of California,”* quotes a 
.letter from State Senator J. C. Garrison who introduced bills which 
would have freed the revenue bonds for use for distribution 
systems: 

.... it is my opinion, based on knowledge gained from 20 years’ 
experience, that at least 95 percent of the members of the Legislature who 
voted against my various revenue bond bills were influenced, whether they 
realized it or not, by some of the devious methods used by the power trust. 
There are very few genuine “conscientious objectors” to this type of legis- 
lation any more. But there is no question in anyone’s mind, who is half 
awake to the issue, that the power trust, through campaign contributions, 
legal fees, social contacts, etc., did see to it that “the proper men” were 
gotten into the campaign and supported through to election. 

Besides the ‘‘proper men” in the Legislature, the P. G. & E. also 
has the backing of the California State Chamber of Commerce, 
large landowners, the California Farm Bureau Federation, and 
indirectly, the Corps of Engineers. Many fanners have been won 
over to the side of the P. G. & E. by the argument that distribution 
of cheap power will mean higher water costs. They believe that by 
selling to the P. G. & E. at a relatively high price, the Bureau will 
be able to allocate more power revenue to pay off irrigation fea- 
tures of the project. 

Against this array, the Bureau brings its guns and it, too, cites 
the law and its interpretation. Speaking before the National Recla- 
mation Association in Denver, in 1945, Michael Straus, now Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, declared: 

.... without cheap power we can not hope to find the vast power 
markets that must develop to justify the multiple-purpose hydro projects. 
We cannot provide cheap power unless we protect and police those Federal 
kilowatts all the way down the line and see that they are delivered to the 

* As quoted in History of Legislation and Policy Formation of the Central 
Valley Project, by Mary Montgomery and Marion Clawson, p. 188. 
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consumer without a lot of markups in price for private profit, just as you 
insist that we protect and police the Federal acre-feet to the irrigationist 
who frequently turns out to be one and the same person as the kilowatt 
consumer. And we can not deliver abundant low-cost power to the con- 
sumer unless we have transmission lines over which to send those kilowatts 
that are serving the cause of low-cost water. 

New transmission lines are required to carry new reclamation power 
to new consumers — largely irrigationists. These lines must be dedicated 
to the purpose of delivering plentiful and low-cost power and not monopo- 
lized and operated for a dozen other recognized purposes having no rela- 
tion to irrigation, including the return of handsome dividends to receptive 
absentee stockholders a few thousand miles away. 

Therefore, to the end of low^-cost water, it is written into the laws that 
steps shall be taken to insure abundant low-cost power, including the fact 
that the Bureau of Reclamation shall build and operate transmission lines 
and shall give preference in selling kilowatts to such non-profit bodies as 
water users’ organizations, which are conceived for the benefit of their con- 
suming communities and are not compelled to provide large profits to 
absentee stockholders. 

Most of you recognize and support that thesis .... 

A beautiful example of how all this works out is in the Central Valley 
of California, a Bureau of Reclamation project, as spectacular and essen- 
tial to the fertile and water-hungry acres of California as any work of man- 
kind. First of all, up to one third of the total power output of Shasta and 
Keswick Dams is required to operate the large project pumping plants. 
There some of the plentiful northern California water that Shasta holds 
and feeds into the Sacramento River can be lifted, by the power it itself 
generates, 209 feet up into the parched southern San Joaquin Valley. 
Furthermore, it is estimated that another third of the power will be taken 
by local irrigation districts and individual water users for irrigation pump- 
ing in their own districts. Thus, two-thirds of the power to be produced at 
Shasta Dam will go directly into irrigation service. Manifestly, power is 
not just a rich financial partner in the Central Valley of California; it is an 
essential working partner and the project never has been found feasible 
without it and never can be. 

Therefore, publicly owned transmission lines were requested originally 
by the State of California, which planned the project, justified in the plan 
submitted by the Bureau of Reclamation to the Congress, and ratified by 
the Congress in approving the program. Every step was taken to insure 
cheap power and resultant low-cost water. But for tlie past two years cer- 
tain minority California interests who are not serving the cause of low-cost 
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water have sought to high pressure and bedazzle the Congress — so far in 
vain — to prevent the Government from building the needed transmission 
lines. All of the dust and confusion that can blind perspective have been 
scattered. And they are still at it today. Watch their performance. It’s 
wonderful — well worth somebody else’s money. 

As indicated above, the battle between the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., is a late round in the fight 
between public and private power. In a sense, all the talk about 
dollars and cents and kilowatts and kilovolts can be disregarded. 
The battle involves them all but it is not primarily concerned with 
them. The battle is one for control of the Central Valley Project — 
a project, as has been pointed out, which involves an investment by 
the United States of at least $384,000,000. If the P. G. & E. is suc- 
cessful in forestalling erection of needed transmission lines and a 
steam plant, it will control the project as effectively as if it had 
made that investment itself. As a Bureau spokesman pointed out 
before the Commonwealth Club in San Francisco: 

Surely, no one could logically contend that a part of the Central Valley 
project should be owned and operated by private interests; yet that is the 
logical result of the position taken by some that the Government should not 
build transmission facilities and serve its own interests, the interests of 
irrigators and the interests of the people who have a preference by law. 
No business, whether Federal, State or private could succeed under an ar- 
rangement whereby it could not control its business policy. The contention 
is made that we should not build transmission lines, and statements are also 
being made that direct sales to public agencies should not be permitted. If 
this were to be the situation, then the law giving preference to public 
agencies is meaningless .... 

The obvious fact remains, however, that transmission lines are not now 
available for this potential generation, and such transmission facilities 
must be built. If built by the Government, they will be paid for and 
amortized over a period of years from power revenues. If they are built 
by private interests, the Government would pay rental for the use of those 
facilities indefinitely (without ownership), and the rental would include a 
profit to the utility company. No one, it would seem, could argue con- 
vincingly that a part ownership of this great project should be placed in 
the hands of any private interest; yet, if you prevent the construction of 
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facilities to handle this power, that is exactly what would happen. The 
Government would surrender its right to operate a major feature of the 
project. 

In a Bureau explanation of its program, this statement was 
made: 

Transmission facilities, the construction of which has been retarded by 
the war, are required to provide an outlet for the generator installations. 
The existing line between Shasta and Oroville is only sufficient to take care 
of the output of the first two generators. The need for additional transmis- 
sion lines is not disputed. The Pacific Gas & Electric Company in a state- 
ment to the War Production Board stated “the peak capacity of Shasta and 
Keswick plants is 450,000 kilowatts, so it will be necessary to provide three 
230 kilovolt transmission circuits in order to deliver all of this power to 
the market.” Their accompanying sketch showed two 230-kilovolt lines 
from Shasta to a substation at Contra Costa on the West side and one 230- 
kilovolt line from Shasta to their substation south of Sacramento, with 
additional lower voltage lines to strengthen their system. The need for 
these facilities was also confirmed at a conference held between officials 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Company and representatives of the WPB 
and the Bureau of Reclamation for the purpose of conserving critical ma- 
terials when it was concluded that at least three new transmission lines 
would be required to transmit the electrical energy from the Shasta and 
Keswick power plants to the San Francisco Bay region. This clearly points 
out that the issue here is not duplication of facilities but one of control. 

As for market prospects, the Bureau observes: 

Increasing population; industrial development; service to some areas 
now unserved; increased consumption due to low-cost power and irrigation 
pumping are the factors which make it essential that the power resources 
of the State be developed as rapidly as possible. The conservation of the 
exhaustible oil and gas resources of the State and Nation requires that in 
so far as possible the increase in demand for electricity be met by genera- 
tion at hydro plants .... 

Because of war restrictions, installation of generating capacity in the 
State of California has not kept pace with consumption. Between 1940 and 
1944, electric power sales increased 65.2 per cent as against an increase 
in generating capacity of only 34.8 per cent, approximately 50 per cent of 
which was in steam capacity .... The normal annual growth in the Cen- 
tral Valley area is about six per cent. This means that over 75,000 kilowatts 
of new power installations, both in generating plants and transmission lines. 
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must be added in the area annually to meet the growing demands. This 
figure does not take into consideration the accelerated consumption which 
would result from lower rates and from the pumping requirements of the 
project. The average energy consumption in the State of California in 
1944 per residential customer approximated 1100 kilowatt hours. In- 
creased consumption in the home and on the farm with the advent of low- 
cost power will double and triple this use within a few years. Technological 
development in the field of electrical house heating, as well as new uses for 
electricity on the farm, will be a major factor in increased usage of elec- 
tricity in this region. The Central Valley plants and transmission lines fit 
into this plan to meet the additional needs of the water users and other 
people of the Valley .... 

This statement explains that the Bureau has received inquiries 
regarding power service and applications for such service from five 
electrical associations, twenty-one irrigation districts, nineteen 
municipalities, eight municipal utility districts, and eight other 
public agencies. 

The termination of the war has brought about a renewed and mounting 
interest in the power program of the Bureau for servicing public agencies in 
accordance with the expressed will of the Congress. This interest is only 
tempered by the fact that the Bureau is unable at this time to advise when 
power deliveries can be made due to lack of transmission facilities. 

It can be conservatively stated that a market for all the power from 
Shasta and Keswick Dams not required for project pumping plants is avail- 
able as soon as the power plants and necessary transmission facilities are 
complete. 

The Bureau has been hampered in its negotiations with cities 
having their own distributing systems by the very real drawback 
of being unable to deliver power. This despite Senator Burton’s 
statement to the Senate on behalf of the P. G. & E.: “The Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. has offered to service any public agencies 
which might be entitled to public power.” Tlie P. G. & E. refused 
to allow use of its lines to transmit Bureau power to Roseville 
despite a clause in the temporary contract between the company 
and the Department of Interior which implied agreement on the 
point: 

Preference to Public Agencies, During the term of this contract, and 
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in order to meet the existing war emergency, the parties agree (without 
establishing a permanent policy in respect to the disposition of power of the 
United States) that they will endeavor to carry out the provisions of the 
Reclamation Law providing that preference be given public agencies and 
cooperatives in the lease or sale of Government power, by mutual agree- 
ments supplementary to this contract, if, as and when the occasion may 
require. 

The occasion ‘‘required” after the Bureau signed a power con- 
tract with Roseville. But the P. G. & E. refused to service the city 
system over its transmission lines. “We had some reason to believe 
that the P. G. & E. would cooperate,” Ickes rumbled at the time, 
“. . . . because of the testimony of its president in opposing the 
construction of Government transmission lines before the House 
and Senate appropriations subcommittees.” 

Roseville remains tlie only municipality to have signed a con- 
tract with the Bureau. The City could have canceled the contract 
on December 31, 1946, because power had not yet been delivered. 
The contract, however, was not canceled. The council reasoned that 
if Bureau power were delivered within five years, the savings under 
the Bureau contract would make up for larger payments being 
made presently to the P. G. & E. 

Other communities in northern California, however, signed 
contracts with the company at reduced rates. The company insisted 
on five-year contracts and thus has control of the situation for at 
least that long in the following communities: Lodi, Palo Alto, Ala- 
meda, Biggs, Gridley, Healdsburg, Santa Clara, Ukiah, and Red- 
ding. Before the Califoniia Railroad Commission, a company 
spokesman said candidly: “The Company’s proposal to give cities 
lower rates if they agreed to use Pacific Gas & Electric Co. power 
exclusively for five years is similar to a practice tlie company has 
used with industrial plants whenever tlireatened with competition 
from diesel electric plants.” 

Given the transmission lines, Bureau competition could be a 
serious thing in the municipal field. Here is a comparison com- 
piled by the Railroad Commission which shows the differences be- 
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tween the company’s P-6 schedule, in effect before the reductions 
in the P-31 schedule, and the Bureau rates: 

BILLING COMPARISON 


P. G. & E. Schedules P-6, P-31, and Shasta-Roseville Contract 



Roseville 


Lodi 


Maximum Demand Kilowatts 1944. . . 

1,267 


2,784 


Consumption Kilowatt hours 1944. . . . 

. 5,297,600 


13,459,200 


Annual Load Factor, percent 

48.0 


55.2 


Billing on Schedule P-6 

. $44,628 

100 % 

$100,356 

100 % 

Billing on Schedule P-31 

. $41,636 


$ 90,956 


Reduction P-6 to P-31 

$ 2,992 

6.7% 

$ 9,400 

9.4% 

Billing on Shasta Rate 

$26,399 


$ 60,918 


Reduction P-6 to Shasta Contract. . . . 

. |17,229* 

38,6% 

$ 39,438 

39.3% 

Average rate per KWII. Mills 





P-6 schedule 

8.42 


7.46 


P-31 schedule 

7.86 


6.76 


Shasta 

4.98 


4.53 



• This is the figure given in the decision. However, it is apparently a typographical error. 
It should be $18,229. 


The Railroad Commission observed: 

It was pointed out in the testimony presented by Pacific that the mone- 
tary differential .... does not reflect the whole measure of the difference 
between the rates in Schedule P-31 and those in the Shasta contract. In the 
first place, the Bureau of Reclamation is not in a position immediately to 
render service under any contract entered into because it does not have 
either transmission or distribution facilities. In the second place, even 
when facilities are provided, if they be limited to single circuits, the Bu- 
reau’s customers would not have the same assurance of continuity of service 
as that afforded by Pacific because of the latter’s many sources of supply 
and alternate feeds over different circuits normally available. If customers 
of the Bureau purchase standby service from Pacific, this added cost would 
largely nullify the initial rate saving. Furthermore, the Bureau’s contract 
contains provisions requiring customers to apply certain rates and follow 
other procedures in the redistribution of electrical energy. These consid- 
erations perhaps explain .... the ability of Pacific to obtain contracts 
with all its existing resale customers, except one, at a rate materially higher 
than that offered by the Bureau, though lower than both the presently 
effective P-6 Schedule and resale contract rates .... 
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The battle continued. A Bureau spokesman said : 

Marketing of power developed by the Federal Government in a manner 
most beneficial to the people, the community, and the State has involved 
serious clashes in philosophies. In considering our problem we can not 
afford to disregard the experience of other regions in developing and 
marketing power, even though the results are counter to the current philos- 
ophy of the private utility companies which operate in this region. 

The philosophy of the Bureau of Reclamation as expressed in numerous 
Acts of Congress .... provides that surplus power and energy generated 
at reservoir projects shall be disposed of ... . “in such a manner as to 
encourage the most widespread use at the lowest possible rates to con- 
sumers consistent with sound business principles.” 

The opposing philosophy of high price and low consumption is a threat 
to the development of the Central Valley project. Equally threatening is 
the argument that the marketing field has been preempted and none should 
trespass. The Bureau’s right to sell CVP power has been determined by 
Congress .... Implication that any private utility company can not con- 
tinue to buy and resell Federal power because the transmission lines are 
Government-owned, is not correct. 

The extent of the inroads of public power on the domain of private 
utilities is not, as some would have you believe, due to Federal power 
policies. The extent in the past has depended and will in the future depend 
on the kind of job which utilities do. I have heard the president of a large 
utility company state that he could sell power as cheap as any public agency 
and still make a reasonable profit, and one wonders why he is missing the 
opportunity. When cities like Roseville, Redding and others exercised 
their right to operate their own utility business some 20 or 30 years ago, 
notwithstanding dire predictions of ruin, there was no Federal powxr plant 
and no Federal Government to blame. Today, the situation is no different, 
except that large Federal projects with powder features have been or are 
being built which offer more opportunities to the people to demand better 
living conditions through the use of low^-cost power .... 

The issue of who shall distribute the power from these Federal dams 
will not be decided by laws enacted by Congress, for in the final analysis 
these laws only recognize the right of the people to decide for tliemselves. 

To help the people decide tlie issue, both tlie Bureau and tlie 
P. G. & E., its friends and allies are doing all tliey can. Liberal 
opinion generally supports tlie Bureau in its announced aims of 
spreading the benefits of the project as widely as possible. Non- 
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engineering Bureau men are attacked and ridiculed as ‘‘propa- 
gangineers” in some quarters. The P. G. & E. counters with its 
weapons: its employees, large landowners, community clubs and 
improvement associations subsidized by the company, and local 
bankers. The local manager of the P. G. & E. is invariably a power 
in his community; he is active on the service-club front, in the 
chamber of commerce, and on civic committees. The company can 
count on help from the bankers; company policy has made bankers 
friendly to the utility and, as a company spokesman said, ‘‘The 
bankers, as a rule, are economically minded about as we are, but, 
nevertheless, we came to the conclusion about fifteen years ago 
that as a practical incentive to get them to work with us, there is no 
substitute for deposits.” Foes of the Bureau offer an alternative: 
the Corps of Engineers and its flood-control program. They favor 
the Engineers because the Engineers do not propose to build trans- 
mission lines and go into the power business. Engineers build 
facilities and turn them over to local management in most cases. 
If government does not build transmission lines, it can do only one 
thing with its power: sell it to the P. G. & E. 



XI. Who Pays tor What? 


W HEN THE people of California approved the Central 
Valley Project Act they agreed to buy a water and 
power project for $170,000,000. When the federal 
government took over, it expected to spend about the same amount. 

Now the latest official estimate of cost of the project is $384,- 
314,000. This is considerably more than $170,000,000. To be 
exact, it is $214,314,000 more. Alarming as the increase is, it 
does not indicate any bureaucratic lunacy in handling dollars. For 
one thing, the state’s plans were changed. Several features of the 
project were enlarged; Shasta Dam was raised and its reservoir 
made 50 percent bigger; the Friant-Kem Canal was designed for 
greater capacity; the state plan to reverse the flow of the San Joa- 
quin River by pumping plants was discarded and the more expen- 
sive Delta -Mendota Canal was substituted; a steam-electric generat- 
ing plant was added. 

These expansions hiked the cost. But the big reason for the 
soaring cost is tliat prices of men and materials went up sharply 
between 1933, when the cost estimates were made, and 1947, when 
prices were at a high point. So, even the $384,000,000 figure 
remains an estimate; it can go either up or down. There is some 
indication it may go up to $400,000,000. 

This is the 1947 itemized statement of the estimated costs; 


Shasta Dam and reservoir $114,652,000 

Shasta power plant 18,309,200 

Keswick Dam and reservoir 8,171,000 

Keswick power plant 6,892,000 

Delta Cross Channel 11,839,000 

Contra Costa Canal 5,439,300 

Delta-Mendota Canal 71,175,000 

Friant Dam and reservoir 20,461,000 
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Madera Canal $ 2,575,000 

Friant-Kern Canal 36,834,000 

Tracy steam-electric plant 26,144,000 

Transmission lines 50,289,000 

Water rights, etc 8,457,500 

Contra Costa distribution system 3,074,000 


Total $384,314,000 


Until recently there had been no indication as to how much of 
this total would have to be paid back to the federal government. 
There had been no allocation of costs to the various functions of the 
project: navigation, flood control, irrigation, repulsion of salt 
water in the Delta, municipal and industrial water, wild-life bene- 
fits, recreation, and commercial power. Early in 1947, however, 
a report on the allocation and probable repayment of costs was 
submitted to Congress by the Department of Interior. This docu- 
ment foresees full payment for the project by the year 2009. This 
allocation of costs was presented: 

FUNCTIONS TO WHICH COSTS MAY PROPERLY BE ALLOCATED 


Navigation $ 18,083,000 

Flood control 31,444,000 

Irrigation (including salinity repulsion) 199,661,100 

Contra Costa distribution system 3,074,600 

Canal capacity for future water 18,815,900 

Municipal water 9,091,800 

Commercial power 104,143,600 


Total $384,314,000 


The federal government will pay for flood control and naviga- 
tion features of the project — $49,527,000. This is an outright gift. 
Thus, the actual amount which will have to be repaid to the govern- 
ment is $334,787,000. 

The $199,661,100 which the irrigation features will cost is to 
be repaid without interest. Actually, it is far more than water users 
can pay, as will be shown, and power revenues will repay the bulk 
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of it. The $3,074,600 for the Contra Costa distribution system 
will be repaid by water users in 40 years; it will carry no interest. 
The allocation for canal capacity for future water will be paid by 
users of that future-delivery water. If the water is not delivered, 
however, the cost of additional capacity will be paid from other 
project revenues. Costs allocated to municipal and industrial 
water will be paid with 3 percent interest. The cost of the commer- 
cial power installation also will carry 3 percent interest. 

The allocation report assumes that all water features of the 
project will be completed by 1950 and in full use by 1965. It as- 
sumes that electrical generating capacity will be installed by 1951, 
transmission lines will be completed by 1955, and full utilization 
of the power features will be reached by 1965. It projects repay- 
ment schedules to the year 2009 — or 44 years after the project is 
complete and in full operation. 

Money to repay the federal government will come from four 
sources: sale of water to irrigators; sale of commercial power; sale 
of water for municipal and industrial uses ; through a 40-year re- 
payment contract for the Contra Costa distribution system (which 
really is not a part of the initial features of the project). Revenue 
from sales of power and municipal water will more than pay off the 
costs allocated to them. The ‘‘profit” will go to pay off the irriga- 
tion costs. Revenues from tlie repayment contract for the Contra 
Costa system will exactly meet the cost obligation. 

Water for irrigation will be delivered at rates sufficient to cover 
operation, maintenance, and replacement costs “and a fixed charge, 
the total determined on the basis of farm benefits of water and of 
the estimated ability of water users to pay over a protracted 
period.” A breakdown of repayment probabilities is offered in the 
allocation report: 

Irrigation 

Irrigation water from the Central Valley Project will serve a wide 
variety of agricultural purposes. Some will go directly to lands not pre- 
viously under irrigation; some will serve as supplemental surface water to 
lands now irrigated but with inadequate or precarious supplies; some will 
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be used mainly to replenish lowering ground water tables in areas largely 
or exclusively dependent on ground water for irrigation. The products 
from the land receiving water will cover the entire range of a remarkably 
diverse agriculture in the different sections of the valley, from citrus, de- 
ciduous fruits, and truck, to hay, dairy and livestock. Benefits from the 
use of irrigation will therefore vary greatly from area to area, and from 
one use to another ; the cost of delivering water to different areas will like- 
wise vary greatly. 

The report shows that farm benefits per acre-foot of water vary 
from $3.00 to $15.00 depending on the soil and type of fanning. 
It strikes an average benefit figure, $6.50, deducts the probable 
cost of distribution from main canals of $2.35 an acre-foot, and 
arrives at a ‘‘reasonable” canalside or riverbank price of $4.15 
per acre-foot for Class I, firm, dependable water. For Class II 
water, a reasonable price is set at $2 . 15 per acre-foot. But: 

Even conservative estimates of benefits or value of irrigation water may 
constitute over-estimates of the amounts that can be or will be paid, how- 
ever, unless allowance is made for special factors which frequently ad- 
versely affect the collection of revenues for provision of irrigation water 
supply. A principal factor in this connection is established capitalization 
into land values of the irrigation increment without the costs thereof having 
been retired, with the result that the actual operator is frequently burdened 
with excessive capital costs. There is likewise always a possibility of rising 
costs or unusual losses. Furthermore, it is reasonable to assume that the 
direct benefit to the farmer for the use of water should be substantially 
higher than the total price he must pay for it. 

So, instead of setting the average price at $4.15 and $2 . 15 for 
Class I and II water, “an allowance is made of approximately one- 
third of the estimated benefit, which would establish a weighted 
average price of Class I water at $2.70 and of Class II water at 
$1.45.” Both prices are for canalside or riverbank delivery. 

The report then says: 

Under the proposed schedule of rates based on estimates of benefits and 
of the amounts irrigators may reasonably be expected to pay, under circum- 
stances of full development and operation of the authorized project, irriga- 
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tors would annually pay a total of $4,329,965 for canal-side water, whereof 
$2,702,984 will be needed for operation and maintenance and replacement 
charges, and $1,626,981 will apply to repay the capital costs allocated to 
irrigation. 

As we shall see later, the actual contribution from irrigation 
will be substantially smaller than this annual payment. 

Commercial Power 

The electrical energy not needed for project pumping works 
will be sold at rates sufficient to repay the costs allocated to power, 
plus 3 percent interest. The report states: 

An average rate for sale of commercial power for the pay-out period has 
been fixed at the level necessary to repay the allocation to commercial 
power, plus 3 per cent on the outstanding balance, within 50 years after 
the completion of construction of the authorized power features. The rate 
as derived is 4.6 mills.* It is assumed that present contractual arrange- 
ments will prevail through 1949. [The Pacific Gas and Electric contract.] 
The payout period average rate of 4.6 mills per kilowatt hour is assumed 
to apply thereafter, although all power facilities are not assumed to be fully 
constructed until 1955. For that portion of the power used for project 
pumping, a charge is made of 2 . 5 mills as the equivalent of a proportionate 
share of the operation, maintenance and replacement costs borne by the 
joint project power facilities. 

An interim power rate schedule for the Central Valley Project .... 
would realize an estimated 5 . 137 mills per kilowatt hour under prevailing 
market conditions and load factors. Both the interim schedule and the 
projected average rate are substantially below existing rates within the 
project service area, and because of this and because of the steadily in- 
creasing demand for power it is reasonable to assume that the 4.6 mill 
rate can be maintained as an average for the 50-year period within which 
allocated costs will be repaid with 3 per cent interest .... 

Municipal and Industrial Water 

It is not possible to make a precise determination of the amount of 
project water that will be supplied to municipal and industrial uses. Care- 

* This is qualified in the report by this statement : “The average rate em- 
ployed in the pay-out table to test repayment probability is actually .03 mills 
less than this, or 4.57 mills.” 
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ful survey of the present and potential demand indicates, however, that the 
initial demand for about 25,000 acre-feet in 1950 will probably rise to 
about 68,000 acre-feet annually when full development of the authorized 
features is attained in 1965. A rate of $10 per acre-foot has been assumed 
in this report for water for these purposes. This rate may be judged by 
comparison with prevailing rates in areas adjacent to those where sales are 
contemplated. The principal alternative source sells water on a rate 
schedule varying from $52.27 to $95.83 per acre-foot within its district, 
depending on the amount used and exclusive of meter service charges. 
This water is treated, but the cost of treatment will not exceed $10 per 
acre-foot. It is estimated that, under full operation of the authorized 
project, gross annual revenues from the sale of municipal and industrial 
water will amount to $680,000 whereof $119,070 will be necessary to sup- 
port operation, maintenance and replacement costs, and $560,930 will be 
available for application to capital costs. This will be sufiBcient to repay 
the allocated costs during the project repayment period, plus 3 per cent 
interest on the unpaid balance, and to meet an appropriate share of other 
fixed costs of the project water supply. 

Contra Costa Distribution System 

The Contra Costa distribution system, the estimated cost of which is 
$3,074,600, will distribute project water from the Contra Costa Canal to 
some 22,000 acres in Contra Costa County .... will be the subject of a 
separate repayment contract executed under authority of Section 9 (d) of 
the Reclamation Project Act. It is estimated on the basis of present con- 
struction costs that repayment in 40 years will involve a total cost of water 
at the farm headgate of from $5.25 to $6.00 per acre-foot, including all 
operation and maintenance charges and payment likewise of the projected 
rate for Central Valley Project water. This total cost per acre-foot is to be 
compared with estimated benefits of approximately $20 per acre, the area 
being suburban, cultivation intensive, and order of use high .... 

Canal Capacity for Future Water 

When the Delta Cross Channel, the Delta-Mendota Canal, and 
the Contra Costa Canal were designed, they were given a capacity 
to carry more water than is immediately available. It is planned 
that additional reservoirs will store water which ultimately will be 
carried in these canals. The report says: 

When such water is made available it probably can be distributed at 
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rates sufficient to provide, in addition to operation, maintenance and replace- 
ment expenses, repayment of the $18,815,900 allocated to the canal capacity 
provided for it. Early requirements for the additional water are evident 
and authorization to construct the necessary reservoirs is expected in the 
near future. Should the proposed reservoirs not be constructed or the 
revenue from supplying the additional water not be sufficient to repay the 
cost, such repayment can be made within a few years from the net revenues 
available from the other project functions subsequent to complete repay- 
ment of the costs allocated to them. 

Using these probabilities and the revenue figures listed above, 
the report looks ahead to the years 2004 and 2005. By 2004, the 
gross income from the sale of irrigation water (at the maximum 
weighted average rates of $2.70 for Class I water and $1.45 for 
Class II water) would amount to $220,638,144. After deducting 
expenses for operation, maintenance, and replacement ($148,132,- 
332), the net income from irrigation water sales would be $72,- 
505,812. The report says: 

.... this sum, together with the financial assistance from other proj- 
ect functions within the same period of time .... would be sufficient to 
repay completely the capital costs allocated to irrigation. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the net revenue applicable to repayment of the reimbursable 
capital costs of the project would amount, by the year 2004 for the project 
water services, and by the year 2005 for commercial power, to the sums 
shown in the right hand column .... below; 


TABLE III 



Allocation 

Applicable 
Net Revenues 

Irrigation 

.$199,661,100 

$ 72,505,812 

Contra Costa distribution system. . 

3,074,600 

3,074,600 

Municipal water 

9,091,800 

27,424,212 

Commercial power 

. 104,143,600 

214,479,257 

Totals 

.$315,971,100 

$317,483,881 

Surplus 


. .$ 1,512,781 


At the rate of $1,626,981 a year, irrigation water revenues thus 
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would pay off $72,505,812 toward the cost of the irrigation fea- 
tures of the project by 2004. The Bureau of Reclamation, however, 
does not expect irrigators to pay this much. The report states: 

Foreseeing that the farmers’ ability to pay for irrigation water may be 
reduced below the levels which now appear wholly reasonable and prob- 
able, provision for the reduction of rates below the maximum will be in- 
cluded in this contract under which irrigation water will be provided. In 
consideration of the terms of the water service contracts, which will provide 
for the annual determination of water rates based on current operation, 
maintenance and replacement costs, and on the water users’ ability to pay 
in the particular year, an allowance of approximately $23,000,000 is made 
for such contingencies. In this event, the amount available for repayment 
of construction costs will probably not be sufficient to repay the previously 
stated sum of $72,505,812 by the year 2004, and continuing payments of 
similar water rates until the year 2009 will be necessary in order to accom- 
plish full project repayment. 

Under these conditions, net irrigation revenues through the year 2008 
will have amounted to $54,272,989 and this sum, together with the finan- 
cial assistance received from other project functions through the same 
period, $146,770,539, will leave $3,386,672 of the irrigation allocation of 
$199,661,100 remaining to be paid in the year 2009. This balance of 
$3,386,672 can be met by application of the annual net irrigation revenues 
($1,197,886) plus $2,188,786 from the net power revenues, for the year 
2009, bringing the final repayment from irrigation revenues to a total of 
$55,470,875. 

The total amounts repaid, through the year 2009, for all functions will 
be by commercial power $227,757,693, by irrigation $55,470,875, by mu- 
nicipal and industrial water $29,667,932 and by the Contra Costa distribu- 
tion system $3,074,600, leaving a surplus in that year of $2,068,694 from 
net revenues from commercial power and municipal and industrial water. 


In tabulated form, here is a statement of allocation of costs and 
repayment in the year 2009: 


Probable 

Nonreimbursable Cost Allocation Repayment 


Navigation $ 18,083,000 

Flood control 31,444,000 


Total nonreimbursable 


$ 49,527,000 
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Reimbursable 

Irrigation (including salinity repulsion) . . 

Contra Costa distribution system 

Municipal and industrial water 

Commercial power 

Cost Allocation 

.$199,661,100 
. 3,074,600 

. 9,091,800 

. 104,143,600 

Probable 

Repayment 

$ 55,470,875 
3,074,600 
29,667,932 
227,757,693 

Total reimbursable 

Canal capacity for future use 

.$315,971,100 
. 18,815,900 

$315,971,100 

18,815,900^ 

Total reimbursable cost of project 

Total nonreimbursable cost of project. 

.$334,787,000 
. 49,527,000 

$334,787,000 

Total cost of project 

.$384,314,000 



* To be repaid by water users when water from additional storage is avail- 
able. According to the report: “The allocation of $18,815,900 is only about 
three times the amount of net revenue ($5,455,366) estimated on the basis of 
less favorable assumptions regarding irrigation water revenues. In the event 
additional storage capacity is not made available, this allocation can be repaid 
by the year 2012 by the application thereto of the total net revenue from the 
project after other costs have been returned.” 

Thus will the Central Valley Project be paid off — forty-four 
years after the full project as authorized is being fully used. 

Obviously, the irrigationist is getting a colossal bargain. These 
figures show that 61 percent of the capital costs of the project allo- 
cated to irrigation are to be paid off out of power revenues and 
another 11 percent by revenues from sale of water for municipal 
and industrial use. But it was not long after the allocation report 
was sent to Congress that the Bureau of Reclamation mimeographs 
were churning out statements showing that these figures, generous 
as they are, do not begin to tell the whole story of the benefits re- 
ceived by irrigationists. 

Said Richard Boke, regional director of the Bureau: ‘‘Because 
of the immense aid given by power revenues, Central Valley farm- 
ers using the project’s irrigation supply will have to repay only 
$55,000,000 of the almost $200,000,000 listed as the cost of the 
irrigation works. It is not difficult to show what CVP water would 
have cost if it were not for this help from power, and the farmers 
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themselves had to repay, through their water rates, all irrigation 
costs.” He presented this table: 

Class I Class II 

Water Water 

{Dependable {Seasonal 

supply) supply) 


Average price per acre-foot farmers will 

actually pay $2.70 $1.45 

Price if power revenues were eliminated 4.24 2.28 


Price if power for project had to be bought commer- 
cially, instead of supplied by Shasta power plant ..5.27 2.83 

‘‘Assistance to farmers from power revenues,” he said, “is not 
the only subsidy to irrigation .... Canal-side prices for CVP 
water would have to be very much higher if it were not for the fact 
that money to build irrigation features is provided by the Federal 
Government without interest.” He showed how on this table: 



Class I 

Qass II 


Water 

Water 

Actual average price per acre-foot 

Price if money drew 1% percent (average rale the 

$2.70 

$1.45 

government pays on its bonds) 

4.34 

2.33 

Price if money drew 3 percent (as on federal power 

projects) 

Price if money drew 5 percent (average for irriga- 

5.45 

2.98 

tion district bonds) 

7.98 

4.28 


Then he added together the two subsidies, power assistance and 
interest-free money, and came up with this table: 



Class I 

Class II 


Water 

Water 

Actual average price 

....$ 2.70 

$1.45 

Price at 1% percent money . . . . 

. ... 6.91 

3.72 

Price at 3 percent money .... 

. ... 8.11 

4.36 

Price at 5 percent money 

.... 10.65 

5.67 


The Bureau of Reclamation now proposes to collect the irri- 
gators’ money through contracts with irrigation districts or raunici- 
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pal utility districts. Methods of collecting repayment funds are 
outlined in the Reclamation Project Act of 1939. Two kinds of 
contracts are authorized and the Bureau proposes to use both of 
them. In contracting for sale of Central Valley water, the Bureau 
will use the so-called 9 (e) form, which is considerably more flex- 
ible than the 9 (d) contract, the straight, 40-year repayment agree- 
ment. Contract 9 (e) will be used to assure repayment of the 
major features of the project; contract 9(d) will provide for repay- 
ment for construction of works to distribute water from the main 
canalside to the individual’s land. In the final Central Valley pat- 
tern, the United States will own the major features of the project; 
local districts will own their own distribution systems to carry the 
water from government canals to their members. The repayment 
contract for the Contra Costa distribution system, for instance, will 
be form 9 (d) providing for repayment of its construction cost 
within 40 years in 40 equal installments. Water users also will be 
paying at the same time, their share of the operation, maintenance, 
and replacement costs of the main Central Valley features plus a 
certain amount for repayment of the capital cost of the main 
features. 

Present plans for repayment of capital costs are different from 
the original scheme. At first it was proposed that the United States 
contract with the California State Water Project Authority (set up 
in the Central Valley Project Act) for payment: 

‘‘Negotiations are in progress with the State constituted water 
project authority for the repayment of all funds under the terms of 
the reclamation laws and by means of power revenues from plants 
included in the development,” said the Bureau of Reclamation in 
1936. 

Similar statements were made by tlie Bureau in justifying its 
applications for funds between 1936 and 1940. In 1941, the word- 
ing was changed drastically: 

Repayment . — The Central Valley project is being constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and repayments will be provided for under contracts 
with persons, firms and corporations, to be hereafter made pursuant to the 
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reclamation law .... and from revenues derived from sale of surplus 
power to be generated at Shasta Dam. 

No mention of the state, no mention of the Water Project 
Authority. Secretary Ickes climaxed this shift in a letter to Gov- 
ernor Olson in 1939, saying that his department could not contract 
with the Water Project Authority because the Authority had no 
power to assess property of water users and no power to create 
liens against their property. . It is, therefore, very doubtful 

whether it could be the contracting agency for the purchase of the 
principal part of the water supply to be made available by this 
project.” 

Under the 9 {d) contract, capital costs must be repaid in 40 
annual installments following, in most cases, a development period 
of ten years. During the development period payment of the capital 
cost can be deferred. A Bureau of Reclamation bulletin to field 
officials had this to say: 

Under arrangements of this type, the district or other contracting 
organization assumed full obligation for the repayment of capital costs 
within the stipulated period, and fulfillment of the contract constituted 
purchase by that organization from the United States of the irrigation 
works involved. 

It should be noted in passing that contracts drawn under this authority 
have only rarely been fully observed or enforced, particularly in respect to 
the repayment period. Conditions over which neither the Bureau on the 
one hand nor the water users or their organizations on the other could 
prevent — such conditions as the irrigation increment raising land prices 
with a change of operators before construction costs were repaid, or serious 
deflation in agricultural prices — ^have commonly made it extremely difficult 
or impossible for farmers to pay off the capital obligation within the con- 
tract period. 

In contrast to arrangements of this kind. Section 9 (e) authorizes the 
sale of water — the sale of water as distinguished from a contract to repay 
capital costs — at rates sufficient to cover appropriate operation and mainte- 
nance charges and in addition to this return to the United States an amount 
equal to the capital costs allocated to irrigation within a period that is less 
than the useful lifetime of the project .... 

In essence, it allows for the pricing of the project commodities (water 
and power) according to the costs of production (amortization of capital 
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costs plus operation and maintenance) according to the market (ability and 
willingness to pay) . This amounts, in effect, to an adaptation of standard 
business practice. 

This is Section 9 (e) which will rule on sales of Central Valley 
water: 

In lieu of entering into a repayment contract pursuant to the provisions 
of subsection {d) of this section to cover that part of the cost of the con- 
struction of works connected with water supply and allocated to irrigation, 
the Secretary (of the Interior) in his discretion, may enter into either 
short- or long-term contracts to furnish water for irrigation purposes. Each 
such contract shall be for such a period not to exceed forty years, and at 
such rates as in the secretary’s judgment will produce revenues at least suffi- 
cient to cover an appropriate share of the annual operation and maintenance 
cost and an appropriate share of such fixed charges as the Secretary deems 
proper, due consideration being given to that part of the cost of construc- 
tion of work connected with water supply and allocated to irrigation; and 
shall require payment of said rates each year in advance of delivery of water 
for said year. In the event such contracts are made for furnishing water 
for irrigation purposes, the costs of any irrigation distribution works con- 
structed by the United States in connection with the new project, new 
division of a project, or supplemental works on a project, shall be covered 
by a repayment contract entered into pursuant to said subsection (d) . 

The allocation report referred to above said : 

The very complex nature of the project, caused by the interrelationship 
of the authorized features makes necessary a high degree of flexibility with 
regard to water and cost allocations, operations and contracts. Because of 
the complexity of the water exchange plan which forms the basis of the 
project, there can not be any direct, exclusive, and unaltering relationship 
between individual water users or individual contracting organizations on 
the one hand, and all of the integral project features involved in the supply 
of water, on the other hand. The fact that one of the most important func- 
tions of the project is the provision of supplemental water for the recharge 
of badly depleted ground-water supplies illustrates again the necessity of 
flexibility in all allocations and contracts, as adjustment of the amounts of 
water required will be necessary from time to time to achieve complete 
utilization of water supplies. Other adjustments will be necessary over a 
long period as additional features are added to the project providing new 
water supplies until the project reaches a state of equilibrium. For these 
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reasons, it is planned that water for irrigation will be furnished under the 
provisions of Section 9 (e) of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 on a 
canal-side and river-bank basis. 

It is important that a clear distinction be observed between the central 
features of the project which will provide common services, and the irriga- 
tion water distribution systems which serve a single contracting unit. As 
already indicated, water furnished by the project will be delivered to water 
users’ organizations on a canal-side or river-bank basis. The contractual 
terms under which this water is furnished will both reflect and form a part 
of the financial structure and operational arrangements of the central group 
of common features which provide the project supply of water (and power) . 
The centralized operation of the Central Valley Project ends at the point 
where water is delivered on a canal-side or river-bank basis. 

Whatever supplementary distribution systems for irrigation water are 
necessary or desirable .... will be the subject of individual and separate 
repayment contracts executed under authority of Section 9 {d) .... and 
will have no direct relationship to the central operation, control, and finan- 
cial accounting of the Central Valley Project .... 

Under terms of section 9 (e), the Bureau proposes to service 
Central Valley water to the lands which need it most. Studies of 
the land and water supply in an irrigation or municipal utility dis- 
trict will be made before a contract is entered into to determine the 
quantity of water needed. These studies are made by Bureau engi- 
neers with officials and technicians of the districts. 

Contracts drawn under 9 (e) specify the maximum charge 
which will be made for Class I and II water during the life of the 
contract. The Secretary of the Interior, however, may reduce the 
rate in years of poor crop returns or low prices. In the contract 
signed by the Southern San Joaquin Municipal Utility District, the 
maximum price set for Class I water is $3 . 50 per acre-foot and 
$1 . 50 per acre-foot for Class II water. As noted above, this is the 
only contract signed by the Bureau and it is the contract which is 
being fought by Senator Downey and the Irrigation Districts As- 
sociation. 

Downey has five major objections to contracts similar to the 
Southern San Joaquin Municipal Utility District agreement. Dow- 
ney has promised a Senatorial investigation. The contract, he says, 
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designed to place the Federal Government in perpetual owner- 
ship and control of all water from the Central Valley project.” The 
first and most important objection to it, he reported, is that it will 
foster ‘‘almost endless litigation between irrigation districts and 
the large and small land owners within the districts which might 
well wreck the economy of the Central Valley and throw upon the 
small farmers the entire financial burden of the Central Valley 
Project.” 

The other objections he listed as follows: 

1. No water rights whatever are acquired by irrigation district through 
the purchase of water, thus, in effect, violating the long established principle 
of joining water rights to the specific lands they serve. 

2. An irrigation district accepting such a contract gets no credit toward 
repayment of the costs of constructing the project as contemplated by the 
Federal Reclamation Act. 

3. At the expiration of a 39-year contract the irrigation district would 
be compelled to seek another contract under such terms as the Bureau of 
Reclamation would choose to offer; no permanent rights, as above indicated, 
having been acquired. 

4. The Bureau of Reclamation as a result of such a policy would remain 
in the Central Valley in perpetuity as the owner of the project and all its 
water supply, controlling the agriculture and industrial economy through 
its control of water resources. 

A similar discourse was offered to the Irrigation Districts As- 
sociation of California by its counsel. He gave these reasons why 
irrigation and other districts in California should not execute water 
contracts with the United States for water to be delivered by dis- 
tricts to lands within their boundaries if such contracts contain 
acreage limitations or provisions for operations to be carried on 
under rules and regulations of a Federal agency: 

1. In general, the right to water in California is vested in those who 
have by appropriation or otherwise acquired rights thereto or the water 
belongs to the State of California. 

2. The United States does not own the water or water rights generally 
but seeks to withhold water on theory that the use of works built by the 
United States gives right to dictate not only the use of the water but the 
purposes and acreage for which it may be used. 
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3. Neither districts by contract nor State Legislature by legislation can 
legally deprive landowners of the use of the lands or their rights to water. 

4. Proposed contracts with the United States would require approval 
of the Districts Securities Commission and it is submitted the Commission 
could not approve contracts depriving landowners of existing property or 
water rights. 

5. Landowners may not lawfully be coerced into signing contracts with 
acreage limitations or submitting to be governed by rules and regulations 
of a Federal agency and by this process have vested rights taken or 
jeopardized. 

6. Theory of Federal control of acreage or use of land in private owner- 
ship not in harmony with original intent or past practices and any effort 
now of Federal control of water and electrical power through threat or re- 
fusal of water is unconstitutional. 

7. The whole philosophy of communal and socialistic control of land 
acreage and use of water and electric energy as proposed is not only un- 
sound in principle but in direct violation of the rights of California and 
individual property owners. 

Without attempting even to outline the complexities of water 
rights in California, a brief look at how the Bureau of Reclamation 
plans to proceed is in order. 

The Bureau explains that there are two kinds of water involved 
in the Central Valley Project. There is, first, pre-project water — 
the water normally available to water users along any stream be- 
fore construction of the project. Water rights already are held on 
this normal flow and the Bureau is bound by law and its own policy 
to respect those rights. Second, there is what the Bureau calls 
‘‘project water.” This is the water which becomes available be- 
cause of the construction of dams and reservoirs and canals. 

Under the law a water user cannot be deprived of the water he 
is entitled to under his right. On the Sacramento, for instance, the 
rights of water users along its banks must be satisfied before any 
water can be diverted into the San Joaquin Valley. The water to 
be diverted is project water which was dammed and stored instead 
of being allowed to run off through the Golden Gate or to flood the 
land in the spring runoff. 

Now this would be a simple matter if rights were clear-cut in 
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relation to the available water. However, there are a multitude of 
water-right claims. In the aggregate, these claims cover more water 
than is available. To seek a balance and to avoid infringing on 
bona fide rights, the Bureau takes three steps: (1) a specific water 
right is recognized; (2) it is determined just how much water is 
involved in the right; (3) the right is satisfied. 

To schedule delivery of project water, the Bureau must know 
how much water must be serviced first to satisfy water rights. The 
Bureau is seeking agreements with water users to determine the 
scope of their rights. The Bureau, after consulting available 
records, makes an offer to a holder of a water right to deliver a 
certain quantity of water to satisfy the right. Usually this offer of 
water is somewhat larger than the amount which has been available 
under the right in the past. It is “free water.” The Bureau makes 
no charge for it because it does not belong to the Bureau. 

If the water-right holder is not satisfied with the offer, the matter 
will be decided in the courts. This is a last resort (because the liti- 
gation is slow and usually costly) but it is inevitable if the water 
user and the Bureau cannot agree. Once the right is determined, 
either by agreement or by the courts, the Bureau is committed to 
satisfy the right. Satisfaction of the right, in most cases, merely will 
entail delivery of free water to the holder of the right. 

There is a further complication, however. Since the courts may 
award water rights which in the aggregate would claim more than 
the normal flow of a stream, the Bureau may have to buy a portion 
of the rights — a portion of the right over and above the historical 
normal delivery of water. In any event, no water user will receive 
less free water than he did before the project was built and, the 
Bureau says, he probably will receive more because of stream 
regulation. 

While only one long-term water service contract has been 
signed, others are in process. Water so far made available by the 
project is being sold on a temporary basis to the Madera Irrigation 
District, the Contra Costa Water District, and others. The Madera 
Irrigation District has indicated that it has serious objections to the 
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standard water-service contract, which as we have noted, contains 
provisions for the enforcement of the 160-acre limitation. 

Because of its failure to negotiate either repayment or water- 
service contracts until recently, many farmers in the Central Valley 
believe the Bureau will be caught with ‘‘its goods on the shelf.’^ 
That is, the project will be completed but contracts for disposal of 
the water and power will not have been signed. If that comes to 
pass, the Bureau, they say, will have to dispose of its wares on the 
buyers’ terms — ^junking, if necessary, the 160-acre limitation and 
making other concessions simply to avoid wasting the water. 

Reclamation law provides that repayment contracts must be 
signed before construction of projects begins. These contracts were 
not signed in advance of construction of the Central Valley Project 
— the project is past the halfway mark and only one contract has 
been signed. The Bureau explains the lack of contracts by saying 
that the federal government took over the project in the Depression: 
the important thing, at that time, was to get construction under way 
to provide jobs for the jobless. In the record, I have found nothing 
to support the statement, yet it is undoubtedly true. Certain it is 
that Congress, knowing the repayment contracts were not signed, 
continued to give approval to the project and to vote great sums of 
money for its furtherance. 

There is nothing sinister in tlie Bureau’s lack of contracts. It is 
probable, however, that many officials within the Bureau now re- 
gard failure to negotiate contracts a great mistake in administration. 
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Iharles G. Johnson is the treasurer of the state of Cali- 
fornia. As such, he is the senior member of the Central 
Valley Project Authority, set up in the 1933 Central 
Valley Project Act. He is a tall man with a ruddy face, a cigar, 
a shock of white hair, and a fine deep voice. From time to time 
he raises this voice to protest against what he teiTns the federal 
encroachment on the sovereignty of the state of California. Al- 
tliough he is fighting mainly for the waning powers of the Central 
Valley Project Authority, his battle is the same as those groups and 
persons who believe the state should control and operate the 
project just as soon as the Bureau of Reclamation gets through 
building it. 

He admits that the Central Valley Project Authority seems to 
have lost its identity ^‘in the whirlpool of federal activities.” “We 
have always been imposed on and more or less snubbed by these 
ranters and knotheads who always sneak in on activities of this 
sort,” he says. Johnson declares that California has legal title to 
the Central Valley Project. He contends that the state conceded to 
the federal government only the right to build the project witli the 
understanding tliat tlie state would repay those costs of construction, 
except for the part necessary for flood control and navigation. “It 
was through the Authority that the federal government was first pre- 
vailed upon to take over tlie Central Valley,” he says. “And the 
thought all along has been that they were building the project for 
California and that California would take it over when it was com- 
pleted. We don’t want to give control of the most fertile section of 
the state to Washington. That takes away from the sovereignty of 
the state.” 
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In an official statement, Johnson recalled some pertinent his- 
tory: 

Immediately following the executive authorization of the Project as a 
Federal undertaking in 1935, consultations between representatives of the 
State Water Project Authority and the Bureau of Reclamation were carried 
on for several months directed to the negotiation and execution of the con- 
tract between the Authority and the United States providing for repay- 
ment of the reimbursable costs by the State and for the operation and 
maintenance of the project upon its completion by the State through the 
Water Project Authority. 

These consultations reveal that it was the full intention of the officials 
of the United States Bureau of Reclamation at that time that such a contract 
would be executed. However, pending the execution of such a formal con- 
tract, and in order to expedite the working out of final construction plans 
and getting construction started, the Water Project Authority entered into 
a contract on March 25, 1936, which contained a special provision setting 
forth the contemplation that at the earliest practical date a contract would 
be entered into between the Authority and the United States providing for, 
but not limited to, operation and maintenance by the Authority of the 
project upon assurance of satisfactory liquidation agreement to the United 
States, of the cost thereof and further assurance by the Authority of secur- 
ing appropriate contracts for the disposal of water and power. 

.... the record indicates that at the time and for a considerable 
period following the execution of the contract dated March 25, 1936, be- 
tween the United States and the Authority, it was the intention (1) that a 
formal contract would be entered into at some appropriate time between the 
United States and the Authority providing for repayment and operation 
and maintenance of the project by the state: (2) that in line therewith con- 
tracts relating to repayment including those covering sale of water and 
power would run directly between the Authority and local agencies pur- 
chasing water and power with such contracts subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior; and (3) that in the meantime construction would 
proceed on all units of the project as rapidly as funds were made available 
therefor by appropriation or otherwise. 

.... The contractual relationship initiated in 1936 between the Au- 
thority and the Bureau was modified to some extent in supplemental con- 
tracts executed on March 13, 1937, and November 8, 1937, with respect to 
the contemplated execution of a formal contract providing for operation 
and maintenance and repayment by the state ; and in the supplemental con- 
tract dated January 17, 1939, there was no provision covering such con- 
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templated future contract. The contractual relationship was terminated on 
August 31, 1939, upon completion of investigations provided for in a final 
supplemental contract dated June 30, 1939. 

It appears that with the passage of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939, the Secretary of the Interior and the Bureau of Reclamation had 
reached a decision (reflected by the cessation of contractual relationship 
between the Authority and the United States in 1939) to depart entirely 
from its original intention of executing a formal contract between the State 
of California through the Water Project Authority and the United States 
providing for operation and maintenance and repayment of reimbursable 
costs of the project by the State .... 

The first contract between the Bureau and the Water Authority 
providing for co-operative investigations into some phases of the 
project included this sentence: 

This contract is entered into in contemplation that a future contract will 
be entered into between the parties hereto, providing, among other matters, 
for the operation and maintenance by the Authority of the project or units 
thereof; for payment by the Authority to the United States for expenditures 
incurred in connection with the project and the securing of contracts by 
the Authority for the disposal of facilities to be made available by the 
project. 

This wording was significantly changed, however, in a supple- 
mental contract dated March 13, 1937. This time the sentence read: 
‘‘This contract is entered into in the contemplation that, if permitted 

by law, a further contract will be entered into, etc ” Other 

supplemental contracts also carried the phrase, “if permitted by 
law,” and in the final supplemental contract no reference was made 
to any future contract. The Bureau of Reclamation states that the 
Reclamation Act of June 22, 1936, “made it legally impossible, 
from the standpoint of the Bureau and the Department of Interior, 
for it to contract with the Authority for repayment.” 

Governor Olson, in a letter to Secretary Ickes in February of 
1939 proposed that the United States enter into a contract with the 
Water Project Authority providing for state operation, maintenance, 
and repayment for the project. Ickes replied: 

The Central Valley project is a Federal undertaking to be administered 
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in accordance with the Reclamation Law. You suggest that the Federal 
Government look to the California State Authority for repayment of its 
investment, both in water and power facilities. While the special act author- 
izing the Central Valley project makes it possible for the Secretary of the 
Interior to contract with the State Authority, there is the underlying require- 
ment of the Federal Reclamation laws as construed and applied by this 
Department, especially with respect to the principal part of the supply of 
irrigation water made available from a project, that repayment contracts 
shall be made only with agencies which have the power directly to assess 
and to create liens on the property of the water users. As I understand it, 
the Authority does not have this power, and it is, therefore, very doubtful 
whether it could be the contracting agency for the purchase of the principal 
part of the water supply to be made available by this project. 

As we have seen, the Reclamation Act of 1939 gave tlie Bureau 
of Reclamation an alternative method of collecting money for re- 
payment of the federal investment in the Central Valley Project. 
Since passage of that Act, the Bureau has bent its efforts toward 
getting water service, rather than repayment, contracts. 

Nevertlieless, says Johnson, the Water Authority ^‘regardless 
of the apparent plans of the Bureau of Reclamation to maintain 
control of the project upon its completion and to operate and main- 
tain it .... is taking steps preparatory to entering into negotia- 
tions with the Secretary of the Interior for the State’s taking over 
the operation and maintenance of the project upon its completion 
in accordance with the original intention when the project was un- 
dertaken by the Federal Government.” 

Another letter, Ickes-to-Olson, outlined Interior policy regard- 
ing Central Valley. It was written after passage of the Reclamation 
Act of 1939 — on January 18, 1940, to be exact: 

.... I said that at a later date I would outline the principles which 
would clearly mark out the respective spheres in which the United States 
and the State of California might work in the operation of the Central 
Valley project. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has the responsibility for the operation of 
the projects which it builds. It is the policy of the Department of Interior 
and of its Bureau of Reclamation to operate and maintain features of a 
complex reclamation project which serve in common several interests, or 
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which serve multiple purposes. It is the policy to delegate to local irriga- 
tion interests the operation and maintenance of features of projects which 
serve them directly with water, provided proper organizations, thoroughly 
representative of all the local interests involved, are in a position to as- 
sume and to discharge the responsibility thus imposed. 

Applying these policies to the Central Valley project, the Bureau of 
Reclamation will operate, for example, such features as Shasta Dam, reser- 
voir, and power plant; the afterbay (Keswick) and power plant, if any, 
which may be constructed; and Friant Dam and reservoir. 

Further application of these policies will mean that the United States 
will operate, at least temporarily, the cross channel diversion works, the 
West side pumping system, the Contra Costa Canal; the Madera Canal; 
and the Friant-Kern Canal. After a developmental period for each of tliese 
units, however, it may, under conditions satisfactory to the Secretary of 
the Interior and to the water users, transfer the operation of one or all of 
these features to local agencies in accordance with regular policy, if and 
when suitable local agencies are prepared to assume the operation and 
maintenance responsibilities. For example, the Madera Irrigation District 
may wish to and may qualify to operate and maintain the Madera Canal; 
the irrigation district in the locality may wish to and may qualify to operate 
and maintain the Contra Costa Canal; a board of control may be organized 
and may qualify to operate and maintain the Friant-Kern Canal, or some 
other arrangement with locally organized and responsible agencies may be 
made, etc. Some of the possibilities enumerated in this paragraph may be 
remote; some of them may follow naturally once service is begun by the 
particular feature of the project which is involved. 

You are undoubtedly aware of the fact that in the sale of electric energy 
the Reclamation Law requires that a preference be given to public agencies. 
The preference is given in the right to buy and not in price schedules, since 
the Bureau of Reclamation must return to the United States the cost of its 
projects and therefore has a responsibility of obtaining a fair return in the 
sale of power. 

In the sale of Central Valley power, the State, or an agency of the State 
acting in the interests of a group of public agencies having power outlets, 
would under suitable conditions, be admirably qualified to receive the pref- 
erence given in tlie law. The State of Califorina, I feel, has a responsibility 
in connection with the Central Valley project. This responsibility in part 
at least, might be discharged by the Stale’s making itself ready to act as a 
power distributor or ready to act in the interests of public power distribu- 
tors. The interest of the Department of Interior is to gain the widest pos- 
sible public benefits from the project, and if it furthered this interest, I 
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would be glad to make a contract with the State or a proper authority of the 
State for disposal of the Central Valley power .... 

It is clearly evident that, should the Central Valley project power be 
marketed to or through public agencies, the need will have been created for 
a standby power plant of sufficient capacity to insure continuous service. 
A steam plant at Antioch has been proposed for that purpose. When this 
plant is needed, I shall advocate its construction by the United States, to- 
gether with the construction of necessary transmission lines from Shasta 
Dam. 

I shall consider the State or its authorized agency ready to negotiate 
with the United States for the purchase of power from the project when it 
has suitable market for power, I should, however, consider the State in the 
preferential market for power only to the extent to which it was prepared 
to market that power directly to consumers or among public power agencies. 

You may judge from the above paragraph that if the State is to take 
all of the power which will be available, it will be necessary to organize and 
prepare public utility districts, or other proper organizations, in addition 
to those now existing within economical transmission distance of Shasta 
Dam .... This responsibility, it seems to me, devolves principally upon 
the State. This brings up the question of financing the local power districts. 
On this point it seems clear that the State should prepare itself to finance 
these districts, or by legislation should permit them adequately to finance 
themselves. 

The Legislature, however, as we have seen, refused to provide 
a method for state financing of public utility districts and killed 
efforts to thaw the $170,000,000 in revenue bonds authorized by 
the 1933 Central Valley Project Act. For a time after the Legis- 
lature had acted, there was talk of a Federal Authority, modeled on 
the Tennessee Valley Authority for the Central Valley. Such an 
authority was proposed by Governor Olson, and President Roose- 
velt thought it a good idea. Secretary Ickes, however, and a ma- 
jority of the California Congressional delegation did not favor the 
idea and it was never pushed, although a bill was introduced in 
Congress providing for the creation of nine such regional authori- 
ties, including one for the Central Valley. The California Grange 
was enthusiastic about the proposal but the Authority idea did not 
gain any substantial support otherwise. Nothing much has been 
said about an Authority for the last year or so. The California 
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State Chamber of Commerce and the California Farm Buieau Fed- 
eration both opposed the Authority idea. 

Said the Commerce Chamber’s magazine, California: 

Opposition to the creation of any Federal water authority in California 
is based upon these grounds : 

1. Vested water rights, heretofore secure to private owners under State 
laws, would be subject to condemnation by the Authority at its option. 

2. Federal authorities like the TV A are a dangerous welding of eco- 
nomic control and political power which threaten interference in social 
and cultural activities. 

3. No proposed Federal regional authority is answerable to Congress 
for the expenditure of its revenues and they are, therefore, dangerous in- 
struments of government. 

When we surrender control over the spending of public money, we sur- 
rendered control of government. 

Said the Farm Bureau: 

California Farm Bureau Federation opposes all such dictatorial pro- 
posals and insists upon the maximum control of the useful waters of any 
area by the people applying such waters to a beneficial use, and we hereby 
call upon our duly elected state ofificials to assume leadership in preventing 
the creation of any so-called “authority” in California. 

It is to be assumed that, with a Republican majority in Con- 
gress, the authority idea will be pigeonholed for a time at least. 

The State Chamber of Commerce has led the fight to regain the 
project for tlie state. Its spokesman declared at the California 
Water Conference in late 1945: 

The State Chamber of Commerce recommends that management and 
control of the Central Valley project and all of its facilities which are prop- 
erly State functions (irrigation and power) be restored to the State of Cali- 
fornia, the amount and method of payment tlierefor to be determined by 
negotiation. 

State control and management of the Project is in accord with the 
general understanding ever since the project was established. In testimony 
before United States Senate hearings, prior to 1942, representatives of the 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation clearly implied, and the State of California 
understood, that the project after completion would be controlled and 
operated by the State Authority. 
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We believe that this is the only way in which we can escape from the 
orbit of social planning and the loss of State’s rights, for the Central Valley 
Project potentially is more than a plan for irrigation, flood and salinity 
control, navigation and the generation of electric power. Wrapped up in 
the same package is the power to influence greatly, sometimes to deter- 
mine, where and how large numbers of inhabitants of the great valleys of 
California shall live, and whether business therein shall be privately or 
publicly owned and privately or publicly operated; as well as the power to 
influence, if not to determine, who shall be the owners of those agricultural 
lands in the valleys, the usefulness of which depends on irrigation. 

The principal reason for insisting that the irrigation and power phases 
of the Central Valley Project shall be directed by California and not Wash- 
ington is to make sure that issues affecting our social and economic system 
will be determined by the citizens of California through democratic proc- 
esses, and not by the Board of Directors of a Federal Government corpora- 
tion or by a proconsul from Washington .... 

The State Chamber of Commerce recommends that adequate State 
legislation be adopted in order to establish an effective State Water Board 
with authority to represent the State in securing the enactment of required 
Federal legislation and to negotiate with the Federal Government for terms 
to accomplish the restoration of the Central Valley Project to the State of 
California .... 

California had this to say about state control: 

Under the State Chamber’s program, the irrigation and power features 
of the Central Valley Project would be under the control of the State, but 
flood control, navigation and salinity control would remain as Federal re- 
sponsibilities. This is the normal division of responsibilities between State 
and Federal Governments on projects of this type .... The creation of a 
strong State water board empowered to follow a plan of home control and 
development of water resources is necessary to prevent loss of local control 
over water and power — the two basic resources which underlie all economic 
development in California. 

Prior to negotiations with the Federal Government, it would be pos- 
sible to give only a general indication as to the cost to California if the 
State should assume control of the Central Valley Project. The State need 
not necessarily make any great expenditure. The project w^as authorized 
as a Federal Reclamation Project to be built by the U.S. Reclamation 
Service with money appropriated by Congress. After completion of the 
project, according to Reclamation Law the costs of the irrigation and power 
features are to be paid back to the Federal Government out of revenues 
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from the sale of water and power in forty annual payments. Water is 
interest free, but the power features bear three per cent interest. Other costs 
of the project allocated to flood control, navigation, salinity control and 
fish and wildlife are not reimbursable costs and are, under any circum- 
stances, gifts from the Federal Government. Very few reclamation projects 
have actually paid back to the Government the amounts which are re- 
imbursable. 

Both these statements follow the policy laid down by the Board 
of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce in May of 1945. The 
policy recommended that the Chamber oppose creation of any 
Federal Regional Authority having jurisdiction of any of the 
streams of California; support the principle that title and con- 
trol of the Central Valley Project and all facilities which are prop- 
erly state functions (in a footnote, it was explained that these state 
functions meant irrigation and power features of the project) ; 
flood control, navigation, and salinity control, said the footnote, are 
federal responsibilities — and should be restored to the state; 
support of legislation to accomplish this end. 

In a letter to a San Francisco newspaper, Ickes commented at 
length on the Chamber of Commerce water policy. Although Ickes 
is no longer Secretary of the Interior, his remains a strong voice: 

.... Of course, I well know the State Chamber of Commerce’s record 
on the Central Valley Project. Originally it opposed the project outright in 
ihe early water and power act campaigns in California, but suddenly 
climbed on the band wagon after the people of California voted their ap- 
proval of the project at the special election in December 1933. In the years 
that followed almost everyone in California, including even the State 
Chamber, paid vocal tribute to the Central Valley Project when it was a 
matter of interesting the Federal Government in it and obtaining money 
for its development. In recent years, however, with the Federal Govern- 
ment now committed to the program and the two main dams completed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the attitude of the State Chamber and some 
other special interests in California has changed from one of acclaim of the 
project’s merits to claiming the project’s benefits for their own exclusive 
profit. It is the age-old battle over who is to cash in on the unearned incre- 
ment in land values created by a public investment. 

I have looked over the names of the distinguished Californians respon- 
sible for the State Chamber’s recommendations. Many of them are familiar. 
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The source of the recommendations convinces me that, regardless of their 
purport, their principal objective is to avoid application to the Central 
Valley of California of the long-established reclamation policy of the Con- 
gress which provides for the distribution of the benefits of great irrigation 
projects among the many and which prevents speculation in lands by the 
few. Certain interests would deny to California the manifold advantages 
of Federal reclamation, including its statutory preference to public agencies 
in the use of by-product power in order to retain for themselves a certain 
freedom for exploitation. They do not, I know, represent even a large 
minority of the people of California. However, they have certain advan- 
tages. They are well organized. They have money to spend in the employ- 
ment of able counsel and on trips to Washington for appearances before 
Congressional committees. Against this array, sound public policy which 
favors continuation of the existing course of Federal reclamation has a 
hard road to travel. 

The State Chamber’s statement recommends restoration to the State of 
California of those Central Valley Project features that are “properly State 
functions,” which a footnote alleges to be irrigation and power. The state- 
ment attempts, somewhat crudely, to show that the Bureau of Reclamation 
agreed to participate in the project only as a construction agency, and that 
it was “the general understanding both by the Federal agency in charge 
(U.S. Bureau of Reclamation) and the State Water Project Authority up 
until 1942 .... that the State of California would exercise control of the 
operation of the irrigation and power features of the Central Valley Project, 
after completion.” 

Well, let’s look at the record. First, let me say that my Department and 
its Bureau of Reclamation always have recognized and still admire the fine 
work of engineering investigation done by the State Division of Water 
Resources under its capable chief. State Engineer Edward Hyatt, in the 
decade preceding the adoption of the project by the Federal Government. 
But I wish to point out that the Bureau of Reclamation was active in the 
Central Valley of California, too, prior to 1935. In fact, the Bureau’s in- 
vestigations into the water problems of the Central Valley began in 1902, 
the year the reclamation law was passed, and included no less than 14 
studies and reports down through the years in proposed irrigation and 
power development in the Central Valley. One of the reports led to con- 
struction of the Orland Reclamation Project in Glenn and Colusa counties. 
In 1930, at the request of the State, which agreed to pay half the cost of the 
investigation, the Bureau undertook a three-year study of the Central Val- 
ley project, leading to a favorable report that I was glad to release publicly 
in July 1933. 
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About that time the State was making strenuous efforts to finance the 
project through the Federal Public Works Administration under an appli- 
cation for a grant and loan originally filed in September 1933. These efforts 
were unsuccessful because it was concluded that the net revenues of the 
project would be insufficient, under that type of financing, to assure re- 
payment of the loan with interest at 4 per cent. 

Then came the appeals to the Bureau of Reclamation which at that 
time was headed by Commissioner Elwood Mead, himself a Californian. 
Dr. Mead assured Mr. Hyatt from the start that if the Bureau accepted the 
responsibility of building the project, it would not relinquish its operation 
and management to the State. Nevertheless, it was agreed that we should 
proceed under the more favorable financial terms of the reclamation law, 
offering interest-free money for irrigation, and the project accordingly was 
included in the Bureau’s application to the President for Emergency Relief 
funds. Californians en masse, from the Governor down, acclaimed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s action of September 10, 1935, allocating money to the 
Bureau of Reclamation to begin construction of the Central Valley Project 
“in accordance with the reclamation law.” A coincident step under the law 
was to submit a Finding of Feasibility to the President. I don’t mind re- 
vealing to you that the Finding of Feasibility on the Central Valley project 
which I subniiUed on November 26 and the President approved on Decem- 
ber 2, 1935 — making the project from that day forward a Federal Reclama- 
tion project — was prepared in draft form by State Engineer Hyatt of Cali- 
fornia wnth the assistance of John C. Page of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The very first Congressional appropriation for the project, passed 
June 22, 1936, placed it under the limitations of the reclamation law; and 
subsequently the Congress has reaffirmed its intent that the project be car- 
ried forward to fulfillment on the broadest objectives of that law, in 12 ad- 
ditional acts relating to the project passed every year dowm to and includ- 
ing 1945. 

The Bureau’s plans to operate and manage the Central Valley project 
after its completion, in accordance witli these expressions of the will of the 
Congress, have remained consistent through the years and have been pub- 
licly proclaimed many times — as in my letter to the Governor of April 13, 
1939: Commissioner Page’s address at the Friant Dam celebration on No- 
vember 5, 1939; and again in my letter to the Governor of January 18, 1940. 

The State Chamber is misinformed on the history of the original 
proposal that the Bureau contract wdth the Water Project Authority for re- 
payment of its investment. Ever since the act of June 22, 1936, we have 
considered this legally impossible, inasmuch as the Authority has not prop- 
erty-assessment powers as required by the reclamation law. As early as An- 
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gust 26, 1936, the Bureau so advised the Authority, and I confirmed this 
position, definitely and oflScially, in my letter to the Governor of April 13, 
1939. The Bureau is proceeding on the plan that has been held for ten 
years, which is, to negotiate water and power repayment contracts with the 
local irrigation and utility districts qualified under State law. 

Certainly there is no basis for tlie State Chamber’s complaint tliat this 
involves “a completely new and unacceptable plan of Federal management 
and control along the lines of a Tennessee Valley Authority.” 

I do not wish to dwell at length on all the false assumptions and un- 
warranted conclusions contained in the State Chamber’s statement, but 
there are three or four additional claims that I can not ignore. 

For instance, it certainly is naive for the State Chamber to expect the 
Federal Government to hand over to the State the two revenue-producing 
facilities — irrigation and power — while retaining responsibility for flood 
control, navigation, salinity control, and fish and wildlife development 
which the State Chamber says “are not reimbursable costs and are, under 
any circumstances, gifts from the Federal Government,” Apparently the 
State Chamber would like to have the entire project as a gift from the 
Federal Government, for it supports its argument for the proposed transfer 
with the amazing statement: “The State need not necessarily make any 
great expenditure.” 

I might add that irrigation and power development have been recog- 
nized responsibilities of the Federal Government for many decades, in just 
as good historical standing as flood control and navigation ; and so far as 
salinity control is concerned, the only Federal authority that I know of for 
assuming that responsibility in the Central Valley of California is con- 
tained in the Secretary of Interior’s approved Finding of Feasibility which 
the State Chamber would now abrogate. 

I know of no possible alternative method of financing the project, 
under either Federal or State law, with anything near so favorable terms of 
repayment as those of the reclamation law. But I can only ascribe to 
ignorance of the law or willful misrepresentation the State Chamber’s as- 
sumption that Federal appropriations for power, like those for irrigation 
on reclamation projects, are repayable “in 40 annual installments, interest 
free.” This form of Federal Subsidy granted to reclamation water users on 
family-sized farms in the arid West never has been, and should not be, 
extended to power users. 

Incidentally, the Federal Reclamation repayment record, which the 
State Chamber tosses aside with the remark that “very few” projects have 
paid back their reimbursable cost, stands today at 97.3 per cent of all the 
construction charges due and payable since 1902 .... 
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The Chamber apparently is hopeful that the state would be able 
to get interest-free money from the federal government after it took 
over the project. The attitude of the Department of Interior (at 
least while Ickes was Secretary, and there has been no indication of 
a change of tune) was outlined in a letter from Ickes to Governor 
Warren on March 7, 1945: 

The question of whether the State of California is to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of financing the construction of the Central Valley Project has 
been placed before you by a recently organized State group .... 

Naturally the activities in relation to the Central Valley of such a group 
of well-known Californians interests me, since the Bureau of Reclamation 
of the Department of the Interior has an investment of $157,180,000 in the 
Central Valley project, and has plans for its completion which would in- 
volve additional expenditure of more than $200,000,000 during the post- 
war period, in order that all of the farmers of present and potentially irri- 
gated lands might be assured of adequate water permanently. 

In addition, the Bureau has tentative plans that might result in the con- 
struction in the Central Valley after the war of works requiring hundreds 
of millions more. The Reclamation Law, of course, has provisions that have 
proved very useful in the development of the West, including the clause 
which enables advancement of Federal funds without collection of interest 
charges on the capital outlay. I assume, of course, that the State would wish 
to protect the project in the manner of these provisions in its legislation 
and with its credits and funds .... 

If the State has arrived at a financial position where it is ready to re- 
imburse the United States Treasury for expenditures already made in be- 
half of the people of California, and is further prepared to guarantee the 
additional financing necessary to complete the project within a reasonable 
number of years, the Department of Interior is prepared to withdraw from 
the project. Before we hand back these responsibilities to the State, how- 
ever, we feel that suflScient evidence should be presented to prove the will- 
ingness and ability of Californians to shoulder the burdens of this great 
enterprise .... 

I would very much like to have your views on this, because the Bureau 
of Reclamation has made many commitments in regard to further develop- 
ment, and because the doubts which have been raised by the proposal to 
have the State again assume the responsibilities of constructing the Central 
Valley Project necessarily make us think twice before making further com- 
mitments, at least, until the present uncertainty is resolved. Do you think 
the State is now prepared to resume full responsibility for the Project? 
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Governor Warren’s answer to this letter was not made public. 
Warren has taken no position on the retum-the-project-to-the-state 
program. ‘There can not be a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer to the 
question of State operation,” he has said. “If we ask the Federal 
Government to come in here and build Shasta and Friant and the 
other works with its own money, we have to realize the Federal 
Government has something to say about the project. We can’t eat 
our pie and have it, too.” 

An effort to get Congressional approval of a return of the 
project to California was made March 23, 1945, when House Joint 
Resolution 139 was introduced. This resolution would have set up 
a “Central Valley Commission” of five members, including the 
Commissioner of Reclamation, a representative of the Corps of 
Engineers, and three others. This Commission would have been 
empowered to determine reimbursable costs of the project. It pro- 
vided that at any time within three years after the adoption of the 
joint resolution by the Senate and the House, the state of California 
could elect to reimburse the United States for the irrigation and 
power features of the project. Reimbursement was to be “in the 
manner provided in the reclamation laws for repayment of con- 
struction costs,” i.e., in 40 annual installments, the money to be 
interest-free as to the irrigation costs. This joint resolution, how- 
ever, did not pass. 

In light of the Chamber of Commerce’s plea for local control, 
echoed by the Farm Bureau, the attitude of the Madera Irrigation 
District is significant. The statement was made by an M.I.D. 
spokesman at the California Water Conference in late 1945: 

A third point referred to by conference speakers was that of Federal 
versus State control of the Central Valley project. In spite of the argu- 
ments which have been offered as to why the project should be transferred 
to the State, the Directors of Madera Irrigation District are unconvinced 
as to the advantages to be gained by such a course, and as a matter of fact 
advocates of such a transfer have not been very specific as to how the project 
would be operated or maintained, nor just what would be the basis of re- 
payment under State jurisdiction. 

Under the Federal Reclamation law the procedure seems fairly well 
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outlined and the basis of payment established; namely, interest-free money 
with 40 years to pay out. This district also expects to invoke the provisions 
of the Federal law under which it will be possible to finance construction 
of a lateral system on the same basis. We see no particular advantage in 
any switch in operation and maintenance of Friant Dam and reservoir and 
Madera Canal from Federal to State auspices. This district expects to buy 
water from the project at the side of the Madera Canal and below those 
points to have exclusive jurisdiction over the disposition of the water and 
affairs of the district. We feel that Bureau operatives are competent men 
who know their business, as it is assumed State operatives would be if they 
were in control — there is no good reason to assume that one agency will do 
any better job than the other in that respect. 

It has been claimed by proponents that under State jurisdiction and 
State law the troublesome excess land restrictions would be removed. Dis- 
cussions between the State and Federal Governments do not seem to have 
proceeded far enough to give any assurance of this. It seems not impos- 
sible that if the Federal Government did turn the project to the State there 
might still be attached certain obligations to continue policies which the 
Federal Government considered to be in the interest of public welfare. 
Certainly there has been no indication that there may not. 

The point has also been made that as a Federal undertaking, the Central 
Valley project will always be under the domination of politicians and 
bureaucrats in Washington. It is not a comfortable feeling to assume that 
a project of this magnitude will always be subject to such jurisdiction. 
Rather, it is felt tliat it will proceed and be administered on its merits as a 
project in the interest of the public good. If, however, it is considered that 
the project is fated to be dominated by political considerations only, it 
cannot be overlooked that similar activities exist at Sacramento as at Wash- 
ington and in as virulent and active a form. The board of directors of 
Madera Irrigation District are not in agreement that transfer of the project 
from Federal to State control would necessarily eliminate these influences. 

At the same conference, State Senator Oliver Carter, had this 
to say: 

Some people have said, “Let the people of California take over.” Well, 
if we are willing to pay for it, if we are willing to put up the money, then I 
say let the State of California take it over ; but I mean we have to be willing 
to finance the project. We have to pay for that which has already been 
constructed and then we will have to be willing to put up the money to 
finish the project, otherwise we better quit talking about State projects. 
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All this talk about taking it over and letting the State take it over and 
pay for it on an easy payment plan, you are just talking through your hat, 
because Congressmen from New York and Congressmen from Louisiana or 
Congressmen from the Middle West are not going to give California any- 
thing. We have to conform to the pattern laid down by Congress in order 
to get Federal money. If we are to get Federal money we have to abide by 
Federal law. We delude ourselves if we think we can use Federal money 
without the application of Federal law .... 



XIIL Sportsmen, Arise! 



BATED ON a trestle across the Sacramento River at Balls 
Ferry is a man. He watches a slot beneath his feet. Every 
time a fish swims through the slot the man clieks a counter: 
right hand, big fish; left hand, little fish. This seems an odd pur- 
suit, even for a government employee, but actually the man is doing 
important work. He is counting salmon, checking the upriver 
migration of the fish as they make their way from the sea to gravel 
spawning beds in the upper Sacramento and its tributaries. 

Everybody knows the romantic story of the salmon. How it 
starts life in a fresh-water stream, goes down to the sea where in 
four or five years it gains maturity, and then, guided by some super- 
special sense, it battles its way upriver, escaping the nets and hooks 
of the fishermen, leaping over falls and other obstacles until it 
comes to the stream where it was born. There it mates and dies 
and the wondrous cycle begins again. All true. But hooks and nets 
seem to be the least of the migrating salmon’s worry. Low water, 
water of the wrong temperature, water from foreign streams, and 
dams all conspire against the completion of the salmon’s cycle. 

The fish watcher on the trestle, clicking off the arriving salmon, 
is one of many men who are concerned with the salmon of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers. For the Central Valley Project and 
tlie works of the Corps of Engineers involve dams. Dams block 
streams; dams also block fish fighting tlieir way upstream. Reser- 
voirs behind the dams spread the water and allow it to be warmed 
by the sun; diversion canals can suck fish into their current and 
away from their natural habitat. 

Shasta Dam provided the first difficult problem in relation to 
salmon in the Central Valley Project. It blocked off the spawning 
areas in the upper reaches of the Pit, McCloud, and Sacramento 
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rivers. More than $2,000,000 has been spent in an attempt to undo 
the harm which Shasta did to the salmon run. No adequate meas- 
urement of the worth of the $2,000,000 salmon salvage work has so 
far been made but the spending of $2,000,000 indicates the extent 
and the importance of the fishery problem. 

As part of the project, the Bureau of Reclamation has provided 
an elaborate system of trapping salmon near Keswick Dam. It 
transports mature fish to other streams where they may spawn in 
natural gravel beds. Other adult fish are taken to a hatchery on 
Battle Creek where their eggs are hatched artificially. How suc- 
cessful this hatchery wiU be cannot be determined at this time. The 
California Division of Fish and Game says: “Judging from past 
records of the success of hatcheries, it is neither economically feas- 
ible nor biologically soimd to attempt to substitute artificial for 
natural propagation where suitable conditions for natural propa- 
gation can be maintained.” The Coleman Hatchery on Battle Creek 
has a capacity for 52,000,000 eggs but has not yet handled any- 
where near that number in any one year. 

Sportswriters rejoiced in the summer of 1947 when three-year- 
old salmon returned to the Coleman hatchery after spending their 
lives at sea. This return of the salmon to the only home they knew 
indicated that the hatchery program was working out well. The 
salmon had been marked before being released from the hatchery 
as fingerlings. 

Salmon fishermen, both commercial and sport fishermen, are 
most concerned about two proposed structures. One is the Delta 
Cross Channel of the Central Valley Project. The second is the dam 
either at Table Mountain or Iron Canyon which the Corps of Engi- 
neers has been authorized to build. Local interests, as we have seen, 
are opposed to the Table Mountain-Iron Canyon project. The Bu- 
reau is studying a system of dams on the tributaries of the Sacra- 
mento which would eliminate the need — at least for many years — 
for a dam at the Table Mountain-Iron Canyon site on the main 
river. The Army, however, has rejected the tributary plan as too 
expensive. It is believed that the tributary dam system would have 
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a beneficial effect on the salmon run: it would eliminate an insur- 
mountable barrier on the main river and would provide ‘‘live” 
streams in the tributary channels during the spawning season and 
for the period when the small, newly-hatched fry mature before 
heading for the ocean. 

The California Division of Fish and Game, in a special report, 
states that salmon originating in the streams of the Central Valley 
(the ones caught by commercial and sport fishermen) have an an- 
nual value of $1,300,000. The proportion of the run which origi- 
nates above the site of the Table Mountain Dam (spawning in Clear 
Creek, Cow Creek, Cottonwood creeks, and in the main river) is 
worth $520,000 a year, says the report. “It is, therefore, of para- 
mount importance that the effect of dams on fishery resources be 
considered on the same basis as irrigation, power, flood control, and 
salinity control in studying the economy of the basin-wide, multiple- 
purpose projects.” The pessimistic Division also declares: “In 
addition to salmon and steelhead, shad and striped bass may be 
seriously affected by the proposed dams .... The striped bass 
alone supports a large sports fishery and was the principal species 
sought by over 200,000 anglers who fished in the Central Valley 
area in 1941.” 

The Division, observing that “Development of methods of over- 
coming the adverse effect of dams and diversions on anadromous 
fishes (such as salmon) has but recently been undertaken and re- 
sults to date give no guarantee of success.” 

People who are interested in tlie salmon run as a means of liveli- 
hood, as a sport, and as a national resource, believe this is the least 
that should be done: 

Dams should be located as far upstream as feasible to avoid destruction 
of spawning grounds. The transfer of runs to other streams is a poor sub- 
stitute for the maintenance of original spawning areas. 

Adequate flows must be maintained below dams : 

a) To permit the upstream migration of adults. 

b) To provide water for maintenance of spring-run fish in good con- 
dition over the summer. 
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c) To provide water during the spawning, hatching, and growing 
periods. 

d) To permit the young salmon to perform their seaward migration. 

The Division report continues: 

It is essential .... that there be no artificial reduction in the flow 
from any dam from the beginning of the spawning period to the end of the 
period of emergence of young fish from the gravel. Variation from high to 
low flows will cause the loss of large numbers of eggs since spawning is 
usually concentrated along the stream margins which are dried up with 
any drop in flow. 

The adults must have free access to the spawning grounds .... 
Streams should not be blocked by canal crossings .... 

All mixing of waters from different streams through direct discharge 
from canals above the point where mixing naturally occurs should be kept 
at a minimum. Canals that dump directly into stream beds, mixing water 
supplies, are believed to be major hazards to fish life. 

Adequate protection should be provided during construction periods 
.... to prevent any man-made catastrophe which might eliminate for all 
time a portion of, or a whole, annual cycle of salmon. 

Planning, design and construction of temporary fish ladders, traps, 
lifts, tank trucks, or other facilities should be well in advance of the time 
they are actually required .... 

Studies should be initiated to determine the need for screens and racks 
at all points where losses of either young or adults may occur in diver- 
sions .... 

As a general principle of fish protection, consideration should be given 
by the engineers, in planning dams, to the levels at which water will be 
withdrawn from the reservoirs. These must be as low as possible in order 
that cool water may be discharged through them. Fish life in general and 
salmon in particular, require cool water. Water drawn from the warmer 
upper layers of reservoirs during holding, spawning, or incubation periods 
will cause heavy losses if the temperatures exceed the tolerance levels of 
the fish .... 

It has been pretty well determined that construction of either a 
high or low-level dam at Table Mountain or at the alternative Iron 
Canyon site will effectively block the salmon run. If this dam is 
built, 40 percent of the salmon which normally spawn above Table 
Mountain will have no place to spawn; presumably they will die 
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frustrated, without completing their cycle, unless something is done 
about it. Several plans are under study. 

The California Division of Fish and Game has this to say about 
Table Mountain Dam: 

It is understood that only a “tight” dam is now planned for this site. 
Earlier, consideration was given to construction of an open-type round- 
head, buttress dam that would store water only when flows exceeded 24,000 
cubic feet per second. At flows lower than this, salmon could pass through 
to spawning grounds upstream. Even the latter type dam would have 
serious effects on salmon by (1) flooding out spawning grounds, (2) 
stranding seaward migrants as forebay levels fell in the reservoir, and (3) 
interrupting the migrations of adults and young fish during storage of 
flood waters. 

Other plans propose an initial low dam to be followed later by the con- 
struction of a high dam at Table Mountain. In terms of fishery protection, 
both the initial and ultimate dams will have equally bad effects on salmon 
and steelhead runs except that the low dam (pool elevation 400 feet above 
sea level) will not flood out the new Coleman Salmon Hatchery on lower 
Battle Creek now being used in the Shasta program. It will flood the Balls 
Ferry rack and trap. Even though the low dam will not flood out the 
hatchery, it is questionable whether it will still be usable. The high dam 
will put all these facilities under 60 to 70 feet of water. 

In view of the serious losses in the fisheries that may result from the 
construction of Table Mountain Dam, a reexamination of the economics of 
the entire project is recommended. The dam will completely nullify the 
present maintenance program now in operation below Shasta Dam, on 
which nearly $2,000,000 has already been expended. Furthermore, from 
a preliminary examination, the suggested methods for maintaining the 
runs appear to offer little hope of success. 

The present annual value of salmon, exclusive of steelhead, originating 
in the upper Sacramento above Table Mountain is estimated to be $520,000. 
This is derived directly from the observed and estimated sizes of runs 
spawning in the different streams .... This area accounts for approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the total Central Valley salmon run. In addition to 
the loss of this annual income to the State, Table Mountain Dam will pre- 
vent full, future potential development of salmon run to the upper Sacra- 
mento River. The annual value of this potential increase is estimated to be 
in the order of $140,000 .... 

A maximum run of 150,000 salmon migrate past Table Mountain dam 
site into the upper river. Of these, 125,000 compose the fall run, and the 
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remaining 25,000 the spring run. The fall run peaks in late October, and 
the spring run about June 1. 

One of the gravest dangers to salmon from construction of Table 
Mountain Dam is the problem of water temperatures. Water stored in 
Shasta Reservoir will be warmed considerably there. Released to flow into 
Table Mountain Reservoir, it would be warmed again, and might very well 
reach temperatures in excess of those tolerated by either young or adult 
salmon. These dangers would be more pronounced in the years of low 
run-off when the discharge from Shasta and Table Mountain reservoirs 
would be principally from the upper, warmer layers. 

The temperature problem would also be present in the plan to divert 
water at or below Table Mountain to rehabilitate tributaries entering the 
Sacramento below it. The water would have to be carried considerable 
distances in open ditches and, even though it was drawn off the bottom of 
the reservoir, its suitability for salmon would be limited to its maximum 
temperature. 

The following proposals have been advanced as offering possible solu- 
tion of the salmon problem (or part of it) created by Table Mountain Dam. 
Fishery investigators are in agreement that none of them will prevent 
serious damage to the resource. 

1. The salmon runs blocked at Table Mountain Dam might be main- 
tained through artificial propagation. This idea is erroneous. To handle 
a run of 150,000 adult salmon would require hatcheries of unprecedented 
capacities, and to date no salmon run of commercial size has ever been 
maintained successfully by artificial propagation. All the hatcheries have 
done so far is to supplement natural spawning. In addition, there are no 
streams or springs in the vicinity of Table Mountain having the quantity 
or quality of water needed to supply a hatchery or hatcheries of the re- 
quired capacity. The run now passing Table Mountain dam site can not be 
maintained by hatcheries alone. 

2. The runs might be maintained by a combination of artificial propa- 
gation and natural spawning as in the present Shasta maintenance program. 
This might be accomplished by diverting Battle Creek around the forebay 
of Table Mountain reservoir and constructing another hatchery with rear- 
ing and holding areas near Table Mountain Dam. This would be expensive, 
and might not be justified in light of economic and biological studies. 

3. Water might be diverted from a low dam immediately below Table 
Mountain Dam to rehabilitate a number of intermittent tributaries. The 
economic, engineering, and biological feasibility of this plan remains to be 
determined. 

4. All spring run salmon might be trapped below Table Mountain Dam 
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and transferred to Mill Creek and Deer Creek for natural spawning. Only 
detailed studies would determine the practicability of this plan. 

5. It has been suggested that fishing for resident game fish in Table 
Mountain Reservoir would more than counter-balance the loss of salmon 
and steelhead runs to the upper Sacramento River. Reservoirs with highly 
fluctuating forebay levels are poor producers of fish. The periodic drying 
up of the richer, food-producing, shallow water areas by seasonal storage 
and release of water seriously reduces production of fish. The history of 
most such reservoirs in terms of angling is one of diminishing returns. In 
most California reservoirs, the fishing has not compensated for the loss of 
runs of salmon and steelhead; and it is exceedingly doubtful that it would 
do so in this case. 

In addition the system of dams on the tributaries has been sug- 
gested. These dams for flood control, irrigation, and river regula- 
tion would supposedly aid the propagation of salmon in the old- 
fashioned way. But the Army demurs: 

Certain local interests have raised strong objections to the Iron Canyon 
project* on the grounds that the dam inundates about 1,850 acres of 
present irrigated lands and blocks off the remaining migratory fish spawn- 
ing areas on the upper Sacramento River. Accordingly, investigations 
have been made to determine whether a combination of smaller reservoirs 
on the tributary streams entering the Sacramento River between Keswick 
Dam and Chico Landing could be economically substituted for the flood 
control storage proposed at the Iron Canyon site. Such studies indicate 
that, if foundation conditions are satisfactory, a combination of fourteen 
alternative reservoirs, located on twelve tributaries, with a combined storage 
capacity of not less than 800,000 acre feet might be substituted for the Iron 
Canyon project at an estimated first cost of not less than $70,000,000 or 
about $50,000,000 more than the cost of equivalent storage at Iron Canyon. 
The difference in storage requirements between the two plans to fulfill the 
same flood control accomplishments is due to the fact that storage at the 
Iron Canyon site is more strategically located than the storage at the indi- 
vidual alternate sites for the control of floods that might originate on 
various upstream subdrainage areas. The relative benefits between the main 
stream and tributary storage plans do not justify the increased investment 
necessitated by the latter plan, even if the tributary storage dams are 

* Recall that the Army intends to substitute the Iron Canyon site for the 
Table Mountain site. In this discussion, however, there is little difference be- 
tween the two sites. 
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credited with saving the whole Sacramento River migratory fish run, esti- 
mated to have a capitalized value of about $15,000,000 .... 

The Corps of Engineers says further, in its comprehensive 
report: 

The contemplated reservoir projects on the major tributaries of Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers are proposed to be operated so as to main- 
tain increased low water flows which would beneficially affect existing and 
potential fish life. The principal projects of this type are the Big Bend and 
Bidwell Bar Reservoirs on Feather River, the Bullards Bar Reservoir on 
Yuba River, the Folsom Reservoir on American River, the Nashville Reser- 
voir on Cosumnes River, the New Melones Reservoir on Stanislaus River, 
and the New Don Pedro project on the Tuolumne River.* Other projects, 
more particularly the Iron Canyon Dam in upper Sacramento River, will 
block off existing spawning areas which, unless compensated for, will result 
in the loss of existing fish runs. Analysis of preliminary information con- 
tained in a joint report by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the Cali- 
fornia State Division of Fish and Game, dated December 27, 1944, indi- 
cates that, with proper sequence construction of the proposed reservoirs, 
any detrimental effect on upper Sacramento River run by the Iron Canyon 
project might be more than compensated for by building up new runs on 
the major tributaries of Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers upon which 
new multiple-purpose storage projects are proposed. Such analysis further 
indicates that the gross benefits to existing and potential fish life creditable 
to the proposed reservoirs on such tributaries would be at least $700,000 
annually, while the damage to existing fish life resulting from the proposed 
Iron Canyon project might be as much as $500,000 annually. Although, 
due to limited and incomplete data, no final determination can be made at 
this time, indications are that with a proper sequence of construction a net 
fish benefit of not less than $200,000 annually might be creditable to the 
reservoirs proposed herein. Accordingly this amount has been used as a 
measure of the fish benefits creditable to the proposed comprehensive plan. 

Dr. Richard Van Cleve, chief of the Bureau of Marine Fisheries 
of the California Division of Fish and Game, was criticized before 
the 1945 California Water Conference for his failure to present 
facts to back up his statements about the habits of salmon and the 
effects of irrigation and flood-control works on them. Said his critic: 


* Which will be discussed below. 
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Dr. Van Cleve’s claims of the calamitous effect on the fish (by construc- 
tion at Table Mountain or Iron Canyon) can be briefly paraphrased as fol- 
lows: (a) that proper temperatures cannot be maintained either behind Iron 
Canyon Dam or below, and the spring fish will therefore not survive the 
summer; (6) that the entire salmon run above the dam will be destroyed; 
and (c) that this run has a value of from $560,000 to $2,000,000. 

He asserts .... “The water stored behind Iron Canyon Dam will be 
warmed by the high summer temperatures .... Therefore I can not see 
how proper temperatures can be maintained.” To support this statement he 
offers no supporting statistics or data of any kind. Surely Shasta Dam 
must have offered a testing field for the doctor’s theory; but he offers not 
one fact based upon experience. And from the information received by 
the U.S. Army Engineers the reason for his omission is plain: The argu- 
ment was proven contrary to the fact at Shasta Reservoir this year .... 

Dr. Van Cleve thinks that all dams annihilate fish — and apparently he 
urges that all progress in the form of flood control, irrigation or power 
developments must stop. 

A similar rowdydow is in progress over the Delta Cross Chan- 
nel in relation to salmon and other fish. The Delta Channel will ex- 
tend 50 miles from the nortliem to the southern edge of the Sacra- 
mentO“San Joaquin Delta and will cany surplus Sacramento water 
to the pump lifts. The Sacramento water will supply the Contra 
Costa and Delta-Mendota Canals. The present plan is for an ‘‘open” 
channel: existing channels will be dredged to enlarge capacity and 
a diversion dam which will tuni the Sacramento water into the 
proper channels. The water will be sucked south by pumps. The 
Division of Fish and Game and the United States Wildlife Service 
had this comment on the channel: 

This channel, if constructed, will raise many entirely new and compli- 
cated problems concerned willi the safe passage of fish both down and up- 
stream. An open type of channel would probably result in heavy losses of 
young salmon no matter what type of screening might be devised. Losses 
also would result from interference with normal migratory routes, con- 
fusion to fish caused by new directions of flow, and by mixing waters from 
different drainage basins. A closed type of channel is essential to prevent 
the loss of salmon runs from intercepted streams. 


The San Francisco Tyee Club (Tyee is another name for the 
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King or Chinook salmon which make up the greater part of the 
Sacramento— San Joaquin salmon run) is very worried about the 
Delta Cross Channel. The Club declares: 

You don’t have to be an expert on salmon or striped bass to see what 
will happen to these species if the Bureau’s proposals are put over. Full op- 
eration of the channel calls for the diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second 
from the Sacramento River near Hood. This water is to be pumped over 
the levee into Snodgrass Slough which lies nearby. A series of deepened 
channels will theoretically carry about 4,600 second feet of this water as 
far as the pump lifts on the south side of the delta not far from the town of 
Tracy — 6,400 second feet will be used to control salinity and keep the 
water in the delta area fresh. 

What effect will this exchange of Sacramento River water in the upper 
delta area have on migrating adult salmon? It is probable that the Sacra- 
mento River runs will be led up into Snodgrass Slough instead of up the 
Sacramento River Channel. We are informed that this might be corrected 
through special ladders that it is hoped would lead the fish around the 
pumps and back into the main river. However, what will be the effect on 
the San Joaquin runs which will have to negotiate a considerable section 
of that river in water that is predominantly Sacramento River water and 
which is flowing upstream? 

Admittedly, the salmon have ground for confusion. ‘Tt cer- 
tainly looks,” said the Tyee Club, ‘‘as though the Bureau of Recla- 
mation had been burning the midnight oil for some time trying to 
think up tlie toughest possible test for the salmon’s homing abili- 
ties.” And that is not the whole story : 

In addition to the harmful effects that the open-type channel across the 
delta will have on the adult salmon, it will kill all of the downstream salmon 
migrants as well as all the young striped bass and shad that have to use 
any channel other than the main Sacramento to get to the sea. We will 
assume that the Bureau will provide a foolproof system of screening the 
pump intakes from the main Sacramento River. 

On the southern side of the Sacramento levees, however, it will be a 
different story. It is known that the young salmon heading for the sea will 
in general follow the downstream flows. They will have to develop new 
habits if they are to get through the delta area. There will be a heavy re- 
sultant flow across the lower ends of all rivers south of the Cosumnes 
toward the pump lifts near Tracy .... The result will be that all young 
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salmon coming out of the San Joaquin River, and this will include those 
of the San Joaquin proper, the Merced, Stanislaus, and worse yet, from the 
Tuolumne, as well as a good share of those coming down the Mokelumne 
and Cosumnes Rivers and all small striped bass and shad in this area will 
be diverted to the pumps and from there into the West Side ditch and into 
the fields. 

The Tyee Club contends that pump intakes cannot be effectively 
screened to keep out sea-bound salmon as small as 30 millimeters. 
And: 

There is no possibility of building a by-pass. The reason is that the near- 
est place where the currents really flow toward the sea and where fish would 
not be attracted right back to the pumps is about 40 miles away. Even 
engineers will admit that 40 miles is a long fish by-pass, especially when 
there is practically no drop in water levels and when it is through an area 
where high temperatures are the rule in the spring and summer. Even if 
such a by-pass could be built, it would have to be cooled to keep the fish 
alive. 

The Tyee Club believes that the only solution to the problem is 
to build a closed conduit for the Delta Cross Channel. Such a closed 
channel would be a great deal more expensive than the open-type 
channel. The proposed cost of the open channel is $9,600,000, 
and the Bureau estimates tliat a closed channel would cost some- 
where around $35,000,000. The Tyee Club, however, believes that 
the extra cost of the closed channel would be justified. Says the 
club: 

In order to save a capital investment of between 15 and 20 millions, they 
[the Bureau] propose to destroy a self-perpetuating resource worth over 
$5,000,000 annually. This just does not make sense. Moreover, we are in- 
formed on good authority that there is no assurance tliat the open-type 
channel will succeed in delivering water of the required purity to the lower 
delta. Is the Bureau of Reclamation willing to gamble on a channel that 
may not work and which will certainly kill off most of the Central Valley’s 
salmon that are left after the Army Engineers get through with them? 

The Bureau, harried by the fishermen, is making studies for a 
closed-type channel but in its comprehensive report on the basin, 
the official word, it is still planning an open-type conduit. 
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While the fishermen worry, duck hunters are hopeful that the 
water and reservoirs of the Central Valley Project will be beneficial 
to the welfare of their quarry. The reservoirs will provide resting 
grounds for the migratory ducks and geese but will not be ideal for 
this purpose because the lack of food-fluctuating levels of the reser- 
voirs will make it impossible for natural food to flourish. The water 
to be provided for duck refuges and for growing food to feed the 
migrants will be a benefit, however. The Preliminary Report on 
Waterfowl Management Requirements in Relation to the Central 
Valley Project concludes that the project can materially aid the 
management program by providing sufficient water to establish 
proper waterfowl habitat in the Sacramento and San Joaquin val- 
leys. The report says that approximately 4,000,000 ducks are 
taken annually in California and assigns a value of $20,000,000 
to these birds, exclusive of the value of the intangible items of 
health and recreation of the duck hunter. 

Recreation benefits are hard to measure. But it is certain that 
anywhere in the hot interior valleys, water is a welcome and cheer- 
ing factor. The reservoirs which are proposed under the compre- 
hensive plans of both the Bureau and the Army Engineers will pro- 
vide places where people can have fun. Because most of the dams 
are planned for the foothills, their reservoirs will be readily ac- 
cessible to the people of the valleys. In addition, stream regula- 
tion probably will maintain live streams for a longer period than 
at present. A dried-up river is no fun; a river iimning past a sandy 
beach is an invitation to a picnic on a hot night. 

Boating and angling will be practicable on almost every reser- 
voir planned. The National Park Service, in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Reclamation already is planning facilities for Shasta 
Reservoir and Millerton Lake behind Friant Dam. The purpose is 
not to make the reservoirs into National Parks. Rather it is to see 
that the lakes are made usable within their limitations. Reservoirs, 
because of their fluctuating water levels, are not ideal spots for fish- 
ing or boating, and the receding water line leaves something to be 
desired in the way of beauty. But during the periods of high water. 
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which will last in most cases until late in the spring, much good use 
can be had of the lakes formed by the dams. Thousands of black 
bass already have been taken from Millerton Lake, much to the 
gratification of the men and women who like to kill black bass close 
to their homes. The dams themselves have a recreational value. 
Thousands of people visit the dams every year just to see a dam. 
This is particularly true of Hoover and Shasta; the giant structures 
lend themselves well to picture-postcard memories. The National 
Park Service is proceeding along sound lines. It simply wants to 
explore every recreational possibility offered by the water-power 
structures. By careful surveys, the potential recreational benefits 
are charted. Then it is up to the people to come along and have a 
time for themselves. Fullest recreational benefits will be realized 
when and if the comprehensive plans are completed. The pro- 
spective reservoirs will increase the water area of California by 
300,000 acres, most of which will be usable for local residents. 
Then the fun begins. Anyone who has ever lived in the oven valleys 
knows that whenever tliere is cool water available, it’s a party. 



XHI. A New Set oi Dreams 


1 now on this thing gets complicated. The Central Val- 

J r Pi'oject — tremendous as it is — with its three dams, five 

canals, and tliree power plants is still only the beginning of 
a proposed program to control and conserve the water of the in- 
terior valleys. The Bureau of Reclamation has plans for an ulti- 
mate project which will cost more than $2,000,000,000. That 
estimate is based on 1940 prices and so is very low indeed. Includ- 
ing tlie initial features of tlie project, the ultimate plan calls for 
construction of forty dams and reservoirs, twenty-eight hydro- 
electric plants, and eleven main canals. 

This ultimate project is designed to make water available to 
nearly 3,000,000 acres of land not now irrigated. In addition, 
it will provide a sure supply of water for 2,000,000 acres wliich are 
now partially irrigated but for which there is insiifhcient water, 
and another 400,000 acres which are under full irrigation but now 
suffer severe shortages of water in dry years. It will protect 360,000 
acres of Delta land from salt-water intrusion from San Francisco 


Bay. It will provide 450,000 acre-feet annually for cities on San 
Francisco Bay, plus 300,000 acre-feet annually for other urban, 
domestic and industrial uses, duck clubs, and game refuges. In- 
cidentally, these allocations for urban use may be too low: if Cali- 
fornia’s cities continue to grow as they have, they will need much 
more of the Sierra’s water than that. And the project, to keep the 
big figures rolling, will generate 8,100,000,000 kilowatt-hours oi 
electrical energy a year. 

Conservation of water which is now wasted will be the aim and 


the greatest boon of this ultimate project. Historically, over nine 
million acre-feet of water run out to sea every year. Wasted. When 
(and if) the ultimate project is completed, it is estimated that only 
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600,000 acre-feet of water will escape unused to the ocean. Every 
important stream will have its reservoir and the held waters will be 
put to work on cropland. 

This will cost big money, but the Bureau of Reclamation finds 
that the benefits will far outweigh the costs. The Bureau figures 
that benefits will total $275,003,000 a year. Like this: 


Supplemental irrigation $ 30,220,000 

Salinity control 1,600,000 

New irrigation 197,880,000 

Municipal water 8,040,000 

Flood control 7,949,000 

Navigation 1,314,000 

Commercial power 28,000,000 


Total $275,003,000 


Operation, maintenance, and replacements will cost $29,350,- 
000 a year. Interest and amortization of the capital costs, on the 
basis of fifty years at 3 percent, will come to $70,380,000 annually 
— the total yearly costs: $99,730,000. Which gives, the Bureau 
says, a benefit-to-cost ratio of 2.7 to 1. 

Any discussion of the ultimate plan is difficult for a variety of 
reasons. First, there are many dams and canals and power plants 
to be talked about; the number alone is confusing. Second, these 
projects are not to be built all at once. There is a three-step time 
schedule: immediate completion of the initial features of the 
project; second, a 1945-60 schedule, and a third stage of construc- 
tion for the more distant future. Third, some of these projects are 
not even on paper as yet; they are estimates of dreams, assays of 
needs and ways to meet those needs. Fourth, the Bureau has in- 
cluded certain works which already have been authorized for con- 
struction by the Army Engineers. And fifth, the Bureau may have 
diought of several new projects by the time this chapter appears in 
print. 

The safest thing to do is to cling fast to the idea that the Central 
Valley Project is designed to move water from north to south; from 
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areas where there is more than enough water to places where there 
is not enough. With the help of maps, it is possible to indicate the 
great scope of the plan. The numbers on the maps, incidentally, 
refer to the construction stages: 1 — for immediate; 2 — for the 
1945-^0 stage; and 3 — for the ultimate, some-day stage. Care- 
ful now. 

From the north to the south, then, starting at tlie extreme north: 
A dam and reservoir will be constructed at the Fairview site on the 
Trinity River. This will allow storage of 1,200,000 acre-feet. The 
reservoir will regulate the Trinity River, but more important, it 
will allow exportation of Trinity watershed water into the Central 
Valley. This will be accomplished by a tunnel, nine miles down- 
stream from the Fairview Dam. Tliis tunnel will pour about 
700,000 acre-feet of Trinity water into the Sacramento every year. 

Shasta and Keswick dams, of course, are to be completed as 
quickly as possible. And their power plants, too. Because Shasta 
Dam only partially regulates the flow of the Sacramento, a new 
reservoir some day will be necessary somewhere below Shasta. 
The dam at Table Mountain has been proposed. The plans call for 
an immense reservoir of 5,600,000 acre-feet, largest contemplated 
in the Central Valley system. As we have seen, this site is the sub- 
ject of considerable controversy because it would mean flooding of 
lands now irrigated and would have a serious effect on salmon 
propagation. The Bureau says: 

Studies indicate that water supplies to meet future requirements for 
many years can be secured from other projects and that construction of 
this large reservoir at the Table Mountain site, with consequent flooding 
of valuable agricultural land and damage to the fishery resources of the 
Central Valley, can not be justified at present. Until such time as it can be 
shown that the benefits from the project far outweigh the damages that 
would result, construction of the large Table Mountain reservoir should be 
deferred. If ultimately constructed, a power plant would be installed at the 
dam and an after-bay dam and power plant would be provided at the Iron 
Canyon Dam site, 13 miles downstream. 

Meanwhile, as we have seen, the Army Engineers have been 
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a great measure of flood control would be achieved. Indian Valley 
is planned as an earth-fill dam, 208 feet high, with a reservoir 
capacity of 250,000 acre-feet; Wilson Valley Dam plans have not 
been completed but it is estimated that it would furnish irrigation 
water for 175,000 acres now dry. 

The important streams rise in the Sierra: the Feather, Yuba, 
and Bear rivers and these, too, will be co-ordinated into the Central 
Valley power and water system. 

Feather River enters the Sacramento below Marysville. It has 
the largest runoff of any Sierra stream. The Bureau tentatively 
plans to build two reservoirs — Bidwell Bar on the middle fork of 
the Feather and Big Bend on the north fork. Bidwell Bar Reser- 
voir will have a capacity of 1,200,000 acre-feet behind its concrete 
dam. A power plant is planned at Bidwell Bar Dam and another 
at the Elbow afterbay which would reregulate the water released 
from Bidwell Bar. Big Bend would have a reservoir of 1,000,000 
acre-feet and a power installation. A smaller reservoir (833,000 
acre-feet) is planned at Greenville on Indian Creek, a headwater 
tribiitaiy of the Feather’s north fork. 

On the Yuba, two projects are contemplated. New Bullards Bar 
Dam and Reseiwoir is planned for the north fork of the stream and 
Narrows Reseiwoir will be built on the main stream. New Bullards 
Bar will have a capacity of 675,000 acre-feet and Narrows 500,000. 
On Dry Creek, seven miles south of the Yuba, Waldo Dam and 
Reservoir will be built with a capacity of 202,000 acre-feet. On 
the Bear River, Rollins Reservoir, a small one (60,000 acre-feet) 
will be built primarily as a storage reservoir for mining debris with 
a little left over for irrigation. Garden Bar will be built 27 miles 
down the same stream. This will be a 200,000-acre-foot job. 

Now, what happens to this water? It goes like this: A great 
canal will be built down the west side of the Sacramento Valley, 
from Red Bluff to Dunnigan, near Woodland. This 115-mile canal 
will carry Sacramento River water to irrigable lands which are now 
dry-farmed. Lands above the canal will be served by laterals fed 
by pumps. Another canal will be built from the Feather River 
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near Oroville to Chico Landing on the Sacramento. This 43-mile 
canal has a couple of justifications. It will service lands along its 
route witli water from the Feather. What water is not used for 
irrigation will reach the Sacramento at Chico Landing and go into 
the main stream where, at times, it will help meet navigation re- 
quirements which otherwise would have to be met by releases from 
Shasta or Table Mountain Reservoir. 

As for power: generating plants will be included at Fairview 
(40,000 kilowatts), at Tower House (60,000), and Spring Creek 

(70.000) on the Trinity River diversion works; at Table Mountain 

(200.000) , and Iron Canyon (40,000), at Big Bend (200,000); 
Kennedy (35,000), on the north fork of the Feather; Bidwell Bar 

(104.000) , Oroville (40,000) on the Feather, and at Elbow after- 
bay (20,000) also on the Feather. New Bullards Bar (60,000), 
New Colgate (50,000) on the north Yuba River; Narrows (70,000) 
and Garden Bar (4,000) complete the power-generating works in 
this northern section of the Sacramento Valley. To get the power to 
market, the Bureau plans two high-capacity transmission lines, one 
on the east side and one on the west side of the Sacramento. The 
eastern link is almost completed. The western line is only started 
and there will be many fights about it. In addition, there will be a 
grid of lower-capacity transmission lines which will serve the 
territory the main lines pass through. The whole power system, 
then, will be co-ordinated so that the most effective amounts of both 
water and power can be realized. 

This is the same show, second act, and it deals with the central 
section of the two valleys — an arbitrary line drawn simply because 
this thing has to be broken up. Remember that the whole idea of 
this project is to move water from north to south. And realize that 
man has never before moved water so far to serve his needs. 

Generally speaking, the Coast Range streams do not add a great 
deal to the project. One stream, however, Putah Creek, is extremely 
important to the project. On this stream, the Bureau proposes to 
build Monticello Dam whose reservoir will hold 1,600,000 acre- 
feet. The Monticello project ties in closely with the Wilson and 
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units of the Bureau’s plan and one of the most controversial of the 
dam projects. 

Folsom would be an earth-fill and concrete dam, backing up a 
reservoir of 1,000,000 acre-feet — a figure now agreed on by the 
Bureau, the Army, and the state of California. Folsom would pro- 
vide needed flood control for the American River — a stream which 
can get very rowdy when full — excellent recreational facilities near 
Sacramento, and irrigation and power. 

A 550,000 acre-foot reservoir is planned at Nashville on the 
Cosumnes, and on Laguna Creek, Buckeye Dam will be built witli a 
capacity of 437,000 acre-feet. lone Reservoir on Dry Creek, a 
tributary of the Mokelumne River, is designed for a capacity of 
1,137,000 acre-feet. 

New Hogan on the Calaveras River is an enlargement of an ex- 
isting reservoir and its ultimate capacity will be 325,000 acre-feet. 
Littlejohn Creek, east of Stockton, will be dammed at Farmington 
to provide a reservoir of 100,000 acre-feet. New Melones is 
planned for the Stanislaus River substituting for an existing reser- 
voir. New capacity will be 1,100,000 acre-feet. Tulloch Dam and 
Reservoir, on the same stream, is designed as an afterbay for 
Melones. 

Storage at New Melones would be supplemented by Upper and 
Lower Cooperstown reservoirs on Dry Creek which lies between the 
Stanislaus and Tuolumne rivers. The Turlock and Modesto Irriga- 
tion districts are planning erection of the New Don Pedro Dam on 
the Tuolumne which would create a reservoir submerging the pres- 
ent Don Pedro Dam. It would have a capacity of 1,100,000 acre- 
feet. Surplus flow of the Merced River would be diverted to Dry 
Creek (what, another?) between the Merced and the Tuolumne for 
storage in the 241,000 acre-foot Snelling Reservoir. 

What happens to this water? First of all, local needs are taken 
care of and the local lands are irrigated. But there will be a surplus 
of water available for export to tlie west side of the San Joaquin. 
This will be accomplished by several canals and by an intricate 
integration of these twelve dams. These are the main canals: 
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The Folsom-Newman Canal will run 132 miles from the Ameri- 
can River just below Folsom Dam directly south across Sacramento, 
San Joaquin, and Stanislaus counties to the Delta-Mendota Canal. 
This surplus water would then be carried either to the Mendota 
pool in the San Joaquin River or, alternatively, to the proposed 
San Luis Reservoir on the high land to the west of the Delta-Men- 
dota Canal. 

The Folsom-Ione-Mendota Canal would carry water from Fol- 
som Reservoir 30 miles south to the lone Reservoir. From lone the 
canal will run 136 miles south to the Mendota pool. Both of these 
canals will have connections with the Sacramento so that Sacra- 
mento River water can be transported in them when needed in dry 
years. The Delta-Mendota Canal requires a pump lift of 200 feet 
from the Sacramento while the Folsom-Newman Canal requires only 
a hundred-foot lift for American River water. And the Folsom-Ione- 
Mendota Canal can deliver water from east-side Sierra streams, in- 
cluding the American, to the Mendota pool by gravity. A con- 
siderable saving in pumping costs would result from the use of the 
Folsom-Newman and Folsom-Ione-Mendota Canals. Operation of 
a portion of the Delta-Mendota Canal would be necessary at all 
times, however, to serve the lands lying between the Delta and the 
point where the east-side canals join the Delta-Mendota line. Mean- 
while, the Folsom-Ione-Mendota Canal will gather the excess 
waters of the streams between the American and Merced rivers for 
storage in lone Reservoir. And when lone is full, there will l)e 
available storage capacity in Farmington and Buckeye. 

And as for power, these power-generating plants are planned: 
Coloma (40,000 kilowatts), Salmon Falls (12,000) on the south 
fork of the American, Folsom (60,000), Folsom Canal (18,000) 
on the Folsom-lone Canal, Sloughhouse (16,000) on the Folsom- 
Newman Canal, Nashville (18,000), New Melones (48,000), Tul- 
loch (20,000), and New Don Pedro (60,000). 

And, very important, the steam generating plant is in this cen- 
tral section. It will be somewhere near the Delta. This generating 
plant will be the stabilizing unit — it will stabilize the power pro- 
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Reservoir, feeding two main canals, diverts the water of the San 
Joaquin. The water which is taken from the San Joaquin at Friant 
is replaced lower down on the stream by the Sacramento River 
water. Friant is almost complete. Its drum gates have been in- 
stalled and the valves which will complete the structure are being 
worked on. 

The Bureau proposes to build a 388-foot concrete dam on the 
Kings River 30 miles east of Fresno to create a reservoir of 1,000,- 
000-acre-feet capacity. As noted earlier, however. Pine Flat has 
been authorized for construction by the Army Engineers and they, 
in fact, are already at work. The Bureau, game to the last, still is in 
there pitching for Pine Flat. The Bureau has asked for clarifica- 
tion of the Pine Flat situation. It appears, however, that the Army 
has a good headstart and clarification may come too late, if at all. 
The Army project contemplates a reservoir of 1,000,000 acre-feet 
but would not immediately provide power-generating facilities. 

Although the Army has authorization for the three remaining 
southern dams, the Bureau also lists them as part of the Central 
Valley Project. These dams are Terminus on the Kaweah, Success 
on the Tule, and Isabella on tlie Kern. Terminus would be an earth- 
fill structure impounding 145,000 acre-feet. Terminus, like Isa- 
bella and Success, is designed to provide increased supplies of 
gravity-flow irrigation water. Success, an earth-fill dam, would 
back up a reservoir of 115,000 acre-feet at an estimated cost of be- 
tween seven and eight million dollars. Isabella is planned as an 
earth-fill dam about 40 miles northeast of Bakersfield. It will create 
a reservoir of 550,000 acre-feet. The Army has been given a 
$1,000,000 appropriation to start work on Isabella. 

Now, what happens to tlie water? The San Joaquin River water, 
stopped at Friant from its normal course, is distributed through 
the Madera Canal north to the Madera Irrigation District. But the 
bulk of the water will go, via the great Friant-Kem Canal, south 
through the dry lands to Bakersfield. This canal crosses the Kings, 
Tule, Kaweah, and Kem rivers. At present, the imregulated water 
of the Kaweah, Tule, and Kern rivers find their way either into the 
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two valley ‘‘lakes/’ Buena Vista Lake and Tulare Lake, sump areas 
on the valley floor. These lakes are not regularly equipped with 
water and only to the extent that water is available. They yield 
amazing crops. 

Water from the Friant-Kem Canal can be pumped to bench- 
lands above the line of the canal as well as distributed by gravity 
to the lower-lying lands. Pumping is expensive, however. The 
Bureau proposes that a water exchange be effected whereby the 
waters of the Kaweah, Tule, and Kern could be used on these high 
lands. Lands normally irrigated with the water of these streams 
could be serviced from the Friant-Kem Canal — thus eliminating 
the need of the expensive pumping from the Friant-Kem Canal to 
the higher benchlands. Because the water of these streams is wholly 
utilized, this water-exchange agreement would have to be worked 
out to the satisfaction of those people who now hold the water 
rights. 

An example of how this water-exchange plan could work is of- 
fered by the proposed Arvin-Edison development. This calls for 
digging the 55-mile Kem-Maricopa Canal. Says the Bureau: 

The Arvin-Edison project would be constructed to provide a much- 
needed supplemental water supply for the irrigation of lands in the Arvin- 
Edison Water Storage District. This district includes about 100,000 acres 
of irrigable land southeast of Bakersfield and above the existing canals 
diverting from the Kern River. The present highly productive irrigation 
development, somewhat in excess of 36,000 acres, relies entirely on pump- 
ing from ground water. Natural replenishment of these underground reser- 
voirs, largely from minor streams entering the area, is inadequate even for 
present demands. This has resulted in a rapid and continuing lowering of 
ground water levels. 

Kern River is the closest major stream to the district, but the entire flow 
of this river is now utilized except in years of high runoff. Therefore, in 
order to obtain an adequate supplemental supply the district will have to 
import water from the Central Valley Project through the Friant-Kern 
Canal. Direct use of the water from the Friant-Kern Canal would require 
a pump lift of about 300 feet. This pumping would not be necessary, hov/- 
ever, if water from the Friant-Kern Canal could be exchanged for Kern 
River water, allowing the latter to be diverted to the Arvin-Edison area by 
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gravity. Such an exchange could only be made by agreement among all the 
affected interests including the owners of water rights on Kern River .... 

As for power, these southern dams are not too important. Pine 
Flat, under the Bureau’s plans, would have a generating capacity 
of 45,000 kilowatts and a power plant at Hot Springs on the Kem 
would have a capacity of 3,500 kilowatts. 

In passing, although we have noted some of them, these are the 
dams which the Army has been authorized to build and which are 
listed as part of the Central Valley Project by the Bureau: Iron 
Canyon, Black Butte, Folsom, New Don Pedro, New Melones, New 
Hogan, Farmington, Pine Flat, Terminus, Success, and Isabella. 
Included in the Army’s future program are Bidwell Bar and the 
Elbow afterbay, Big Bend, Bullards Bar, and Garden Bar. Also 
on the Army’s list already recommended for construction are In- 
dian Valley, Nashville, and Buchanan, as well as several other 
smaller dams which would serve the single purpose of flood control 
alone. 

Now back to the Bureau. When (and if) this long list of dams 
and reservoirs is constructed, it is estimated that 20,000,000 acre- 
feet of water can be put on the land or used for urban-industrial 
purposes. At present, approximately 9,650,000 acre-feet is avail- 
able from these same sources. This great increase in usable water 
will be accomplished primarily by the elimination of waste — by 
cutting the amount of the runoff into the sea. 

The table on page 204 explains this water supply'^ and the use 
and loss of water in the Central Valley Basin. 

And as for power: the generating system provided at the mul- 
tiple-purpose dams plus additional steam generating capacity ulti- 
mately will produce 9,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy an- 
nually. Of this amount, 10 percent will be lost in transmission, 
leaving an effective production of 8,100,000,000 kilowatt-hours to 
be used for operating project pumps and to be sold to wholesale 
customers for resale. 

For pumping, approximately 2,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
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WATER SUPPLY AND USE AND LOSS OF WATER, 
CENTRAL VALLEY BASIN 

{Annual means in acre- feet) 



Historical 

Conditions 

F uture 
Conditions, 
Including 
Historical 


Change 
Resulting 
from Com- 
prehensive 
Plan 

Estimated Available Supply 

Natural runoff 

. .18,400,000 

18,400,000 



Draft from carry-over storage 

,. 1,000,000 

2,400,000 

+ 

1,400,000 

Trinity River importation 

>• 

700,000 

+ 

700,000 

Total supply 

..19,400,000 

21,500,000 

+ 

2,100,000 

Estimated Use and Loss 

Use: 

Irrigation use 

. . 7,450,000 

16,600,000 

4- 

9,150,000 

Municipal and miscellaneous uses. 

. . 300,000 

1,000,000 

+ 

700,000 

Outflow for salinity repulsion .... 

.. 1,900,000 

2,400,000 

+ 

500,000 

Total use 

.. 9,650,000 

20,000,000 

-fl0,350,000 

Loss: 

Evaporation loss 

. . 350,000 

900,000 


550,000 

Waste or ocean 

.. 9,400,000 

600,000 

— 

8,800,000 

Total loss 

. . 9,750,000 

1,500,000 

— 

8,250,000 

Total use and loss 

..19,400,000 

21,500,000 


2,100,000 


will be used, leaving 5,600,000,000 to be sold. Transmission lines 
would be provided to get this power to the places where it is to be 
used. The Bureau says: 

The power to be generated at the Shasta and Keswick plants will re- 
quire a minimum of three 230-kilovolt circuits with a capacity of 150,000 
kilowatts each to transmit the output to load centers. The plan provides for 
extending the present 230-kilovolt line south from Oroville to Sacramento 
and to a central distributing point in the Delta region. Two other circuits 
are to be constructed along the west side of the Sacramento Valley to the 
same terminal substation .... Other 230-kilovolt lines will eventually 
be needed to inter-connect with plants to the south of the Delta location and 
for supplying power to project pumping plants. Lines north of Shasta will 
some day be necessary .... From future power plants which will prob- 
ably be built along the west slope of the Sierra Nevada, transmission facili- 
ties will be needed to carry the output to points of connection with existing 
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transmission facilities for co-ordination and planned utilization. The mar- 
keting of power on a low-cost basis is dependent upon some such network 
of lines being available. 

At this point it is sufficient to note that a great deal of power 
can be made available, through the ultimate Central Valley Project, 
for California’s growth. Few dispute the opinion that California’s 
population and industrial centers will grow. California is now 
growing too fast for dispute. 

Development of hydroelectric power — supplemented by steam- 
generating facilities — is imperative if industry is to be served. That 
is true because California has a limited supply of thermal energy. 
Its stores of oil and natural gas will not last forever and the state 
has no coal presently available. Cheap hydro power is California’s 
only hope for a stable industrial economy alongside her agricultural 
economy which itself needs great quantities of power. 

Briefly, these are the new dreams, the new plans. They will cost 
a great deal of money — actually no one knows how much — and 
they will take many years to construct. When they are built, how- 
ever, one of man’s greatest undertakings will have been accom- 
plished and that day when California’s water will not be wasted will 
have been reached. The water, instead of running sterile to the sea, 
will go to work on the thirsty land. 



XV. A Busy Year and a Dry One 


©' 


^ ULY RECORDED in the beginning was the obsei-vation that 
the Central Valley thing was a continuing fight. And 
all the time I have been sitting here at the typewriter, 
the fight has been going on. In writing the earlier chapters, it was 
necessary to have an arbitrary stopping point; this point was ap- 
proximately February 1, 1947. Now is the time to catch up and 
see what has been happening since then. 

For 1947 was a busy year for the Central Valley Project. Al- 
most from the beginning of the year certain aspects of the project 
were under fire. Senator Downey made a terrible fuss about his 
bill to repeal the 160-acre limitation and a House hearing was held 
on the same matter. And, more important, the Congress, with an 
economy-minded Republican majority, took some lusty swings at 
the Central Valley budget — and almost made them stick. 

When the Republican majority announced its intention of 
chiseling six billion dollars from President Truman’s budget, it 
was apparent that reclamation projects, among other items, would 
suffer. President Truman included $20,000,000 in his budget for 
the Central Valley Project. And Governor Warren went to Wash- 
ington to ask that this allotment be doubled; he said the Central 
Valley Project needed at least $40,000,000 for the work to go for- 
ward satisfactorily. 

Warren had the apparent backing of the Califomia delegation 
until the chips were down. All the California Republicans in the 
House of Representatives, however, voted in favor of the six- 
billion-dollar cut. 

On April 20, the appropriations subcommittee of the House 
recommended a 65 percent reduction in the Truman recommenda- 
tion. In other words, the committee said it thought $6,900,000 was 
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all that should be spent on the project during the 1947-~48 fiscal year* 

The outcry was terrific. 

Michael W. Straus, the commissioner of reclamation, shouted 
that the committee’s action would slow work on the project. He said 
it would take 27 years to finish the thing if the budget cut were 
allowed to stand. 

Secretary of the Interior Julius Krug said that the funds al- 
lowed would not even permit a minimum economic rate of construc- 
tion. He said it would be more courageous to shut down the project 
altogether. And, he said, the government would lose about $2,000,- 
000 a year in power revenues if Congress accepted the committee’s 
denial of funds for transmission lines. And, he added, farmers in 
the project area could not possibly hold out until 1964 for project 
water. 

Governor Warren, who had returned to Sacramento, said he was 
“shocked” by the committee action and declared he would go to 
Washington again to protest. 

Representative Franck Havenner, of California, called the ap- 
propriation “a miserable pittance.” 

Richard Welch, of California, chairman of the House Public 
Lands Committee called a meeting of the delegations of the seven- 
teen Western states to talk about the cuts in the reclamation budget. 

Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, a Republican, declared that 
any Congressman who voted for the drastic reclamation cuts should 
be defeated. 

Senator Hatch said he agreed. 

But the outcry was not loud enough. And the West was not 
strong enough. On April 25, the House passed 307 to 30 an appro- 
priation bill embodying most of the drastic cuts. The House twice 
defeated motions on the floor which would have given the Central 
Valley Project the $20,000,000 President Truman had asked. And 
only three of California’s Republicans in the House (there are 14) 
voted with the Democrats to return the bill to committee. Eight of 
nine Democrats voted for this measure — all except Sheppard, a 
member of the Appropriations Committee. 
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Ruth Finney, Scripps-Howard writer who has watched the 
progress of the project in Congress many years, called the bill 
‘‘the most devastating bill ever prepared to harm the west.” But 
all the California representatives except Havenner, Douglas, King, 
Miller, Holifield, and Welch voted for final passage of the measure. 

Governor Warren went to the radio to tell Californians just how 
serious the cut in appropriations was and then went to Seattle to 
confer with other Western governors about what to do. On May 7, 
this governors’ conference gave its verdict: These reclamation 
projects are vital to the nation’s welfare and are beyond partisan 
considerations. The governors declared that reclamation projects 
are not inconsistent with an economy program because the money 
is ultimately repaid to the government. 

On May 10, Warren was back in Washington before the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee. Again he asked for a $40,000,000 
appropriation. As for the House appropriation, he declared it was 
“totally inadequate.” “Our people,” he said, “are going to pay 
back every dollar of this project’s cost.” 

The Senate loosened the purse strings a little and voted an 
appropriation of $10,016,288 for the project. This figure included 
funds for transmission lines not included in tlie House bill. And 
finally, the Senate-House conference committee agreed on the final 
figure: $9,141,288 for the Central Valley Project. Like this: 

Joint (irrigation, power-flood-control) facilities at Shasta Dam.$ 690,000 


Irrigation facilities 5,622,028 

Shasta power plant 427,800 

Keswick Dam 100,740 

Keswick power plant 218,040 

Transmission line, from Oroville to Sacramento 256,680 

Transmission line, from Shasta powerhouse to Shasta substation 1,500,000 

Transmission line. Contra Costa extension 118,000 

Transmission line, Keswick to Shasta substation 160,000 

Substation, Contra Costa 48,000 


During the House hearings. Representative Robert Jones, 
chairman of the subcommittee, said again and again that the Gen- 
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tral Valley Project (and other reclamation projects) would not be 
hurt by the cuts his committee made. He based his statement on 
the fact that certain uncommitted funds were in the hands of the 
Bureau, available for continued work on the project. Jones was 
right: the Bureau had a carry-over of $21,000,000, part of which 
was already committed to contracts. The carry-over permitted 
the work to continue. 

The Republican attitude was never made entirely clear, except 
that the party was anxious to achieve some measure of economy 
in its first return to Congressional power. Then, too. Republicans 
seemed convinced that the Bureau had enough money for Central 
Valley. The fact that Central Valley funds would have been ex- 
hausted by the end of the fiscal year did not make much difference 
in Congress. There would be time enough, in 1948, they intimated, 
to provide additional funds — and 1948 is an election year when big 
appropriations build votes as well as canals and transmission lines. 

Congress, however, found that it could not wait for 1948. In 
December of 1947, it voted a supplemental appropriation of 
$11,405,000 for the Central Valley Project. Thus the Congress 
got credit for economy and the project got money to continue 
building. 

During the hearings before both the House and Senate com- 
mittees, James B. Black of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. was at 
the same old stand singing tlie same old refrain noted in chapter ix. 
The P. G. & E., he repeated, was willing to build all the power 
lines necessary to move Central Valley power to market. For the 
government to build the lines, he said, would be wasteful dupli- 
cation. 

But this time Black had powerful opposition — from Governor 
Warren and Senator Knowland. Their opposition was effective. 
Although only token funds were voted for transmission lines, the 
appropriations had the effect of committing the Congress to com- 
pletion of the east-side line from Shasta to the Delta via Oroville 
and Sacramento. And further, through the efforts of Knowland 
and Warren, the Congress was, in effect, bound to construct the 
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west-side line, the line Black particularly does not want built. It 
came about this way: 

Although only $1,500,000 was appropriated for construction 
of a link between Shasta powerhouse and the Shasta substation 
25 miles away, Senator Knowland said (and he was not contra- 
dicted) that he considered this link to be the start of the west side 
line. 

In the conference between the Senate and the House, House 
committeemen tried to have tlie Senators remove all language per- 
taining to the west-side line. They contended tliat tlie money 
should be spent to build the Shasta—Shasta-substation line along 
‘‘the most direct route.” Knowland would not agree. Although, 
in the final bill, there was no mention of the west-side line, con- 
ferees said it was their understanding that the funds were provided 
for start of the west-side line. 

Said Representative Leroy Johnson (California) on the House 
floor: “We hope this is only the beginninng of the steps to be taken 
in the extension of this line down the west side of the valley to the 
booster pumps at Tracy so that we may have an integrated system 
of power in connection with the Shasta Dam project,” and Finney 
noted that no representative arose to contradict him or state an 
opposition view. 

Although the battle of the transmission lines is far from over, 
the original commitment by the Congress for the west-side line is 
a major victory over the P. G. & E. 

While the appropriations wrangle was in progress, there were 
three moves made on the problem of the 160-acre limitation. Hear- 
ings were held on the Downey-Knowland bill which would have 
repealed the limitation from the Central Valley Project and 
projects in Texas and Colorado. The Subcommittee on Irrigation 
of the House Public Lands Committee, held hearings on a similar 
bill. And in California, an attempt was made in the Legislature 
to pass state laws which would have blocked enforcement of the 
limitation. 

Downey did his level best to convince everyone that the 160- 
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acre limitation was “unworkable.” During the hearings which 
lasted sixteen days and which take 1,329 pages to record, Downey 
acted in the role of prosecuting attorney and his target was the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Downey threw a lot of angry language 
around. And the hearings brought to everyone’s attention the 
affair Downey was having with the Di Giorgio Fruit Corporation, 
one of the large landowners of the Southern San Joaquin Valley. 
Downey clearly was head over heels about Di Giorgio and did 
nothing to hide his crush. 

Downey’s line before the committee was that it would be unfair, 
unethical, and “governmentally dishonest” to enforce the limita- 
tion. Such a course, he said, would destroy big ranches built up 
in good faith. Downey repeated his familiar argument that the 
limitation on water would mean that the burden of project costs 
would be borne by small farmers. This water, said Downey, would 
replenish the underground water table by seepage and then the 
large landowner would be able to pump it onto his lands without 
paying for it. Since control of this seepage in the underground 
reservoirs is impossible, he said, the only way to see that the large 
landowners pay their share of project costs is to remove the limita- 
tion and let them buy project water for all their land — not just 
160 or 320 acres. 

This contention was bolstered by Edward Hyatt, California’s 
state engineer. Underground water flow cannot be controlled, he 
said. “When water is made available to non-excess lands, it is 
unavoidably made available to excess lands,” he said. “It is 
therefore idle to prohibit delivery of underground water to ex- 
cess lands.” And Downey pointed out that tliere is no way a large 
landowner can be prevented from pumping water which lies under 
his own land — whether this water comes from the Central Valley 
Project or not. 

William E. Warne, assistant reclamation commissioner, how- 
ever, took the Bureau line, which was also presented by Commis- 
sioner Straus, Secretary of the Interior Krug, and others: 

“It seems to be that there is a basic fallacy in this argument 
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for repeal. If a big landowner can get underground water without 
coming into the project, they why does he want the limit repealed?” 

And Straus summed up his views: ‘‘I simply think these large 
and corporate landowners in the Central Valley want interest-free 
water and the present law bloeks them just as it was designed by 
Congress to do, so they are out to kill the law.” Straus admitted 
that enforcement of the limitation would be difficult but said that 
97 percent compliance already had been achieved on reclamation 
projects and continued: 

“I submit tliat no lawmaking body would for a minute con- 
sider nullification of the anti-trust laws that protect the public from 
monopoly because of a few violations. Neither would laws against 
murder, thievery and the thousand and one other criminal code 
violations be tom from the statute l)ooks because there is not 100 
percent compliance.” 

Actually, the hearings were a repetition of earlier hearings on 
the same matter. Over all there seemed to be some implication 
that the Communists were plotting against the Republic and bat- 
tling to keep the water limitation in the law. This ghost was laid, 
appropriately enough, by Father William J. Gibbons, a director 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference. He told the com- 
mittee: 

The efforts of the large landowners to fasten the term socialistic or com- 
munistic upon the restrictive provisions adopted by our Congress for the 
purpose of widely distributing private property are repudiated by the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference. The conference, in fact, is con- 
vinced that no more dangerous collectivistic tendency exists, short of com- 
munism, than the present concentration of productive property. The prac- 
tices of land monopolists destroy the spirit of private enterprise and reduce 
our rural population to the status of proletarian agricultural workers. No 
surer preparation for state capitalism was ever devised than this progres- 
sive concentration of wealth in the hands of the few. 

Downey, pursuing his infatuation with Di Giorgio, hailed the 
operation of this 12,300-acre ranch time and again. When Secre- 
tary Krug was on the stand, Downey asked him: ‘‘Mr. Di Giorgio 
has 5,200 stockholders .... among his stockholders are many 
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veterans. Well, then, isn’t the benefit of this water being spread 
widely among those 5,200?” 

Said Krug: ‘‘No .... I am certain that the Congress did not 
have in mind that the reclamation benefits received from these 
great projects would be spread to our people through their owning 
stock certificates in some corporate farm. The entire history of 
the Reclamation Act is the opposite.” 

The hearing finally dragged to a close, after Downey had taken 
his licks at all tlie Bureau people he could think of. In passing he 
handed Krug a bad couple of hours, apparently for tlie fun of it 
because it did not seem to advance the hearings greatly. Downey 
summoned the full committee for his two-hour summation in sup- 
port of the bill (most of the time only one or two committee mem- 
bers were present). Downey’s parting blast at the Bureau was 
this: ‘T want to characterize the attitude of tlie Bureau as menda- 
cious, dishonest, and misleading. Its purpose is to propagandize.” 
And lie predicted again that the Bureau’s policies would drive the 
small farmer off the land. ‘This is a matter of religious ideology 
to the people of the Reclamation Bureau. The Bureau is willing 
to sacrifice not only dollars but the small farmers on the altars of 
ideology.” At tlie end, Senator Eclon, tlie only committeeman 
who heard the entire hearings, was a tired and confused man. It 
was clear that he did not quite understand why tlie small farmer 
would have to give up his land. "‘If tliis matter is as you put it, 
the Secretary of Interior ought to be in here fighting for your bill, 
but he isn’t. That’s what makes it so confusing.” 

Congressman Welch took the Public Lands Committee to Cali- 
fornia during the fall and held hearings on the limitation. The 
committee visited Shasta Dam, and so on, held a two-hour hearing 
on the water limitation in Sacramento, and devoted a full day to 
the subject at Fresno. Once again the same arguments were put 
on the record. More than four hundred people appeared at die 
hearing. The afternoon session was conducted by a lone commit- 
tee member — the rest of the committee went home. Although there 
was no ready solution, this Congressman, Fred Crawford of Michi- 
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gan, admonished the crowd just before adjournment: ‘‘You people 
in California had better get together on this matter before Congress 
has to act on it.” 

Meanwhile the California Assembly defeated two bills which 
would have prevented application of the limitation within the Cen- 
tral Valley Project and, secondly, would have reaffirmed the fact 
that the federal government cannot deprive landowners of their 
water rights as guaranteed under the State Water Code. Governor 
Warren opposed the bills. He said they “represented almost a 
declaration of war on the Government so far as the Reclamation 
Service is concerned.” At the same time, he once again said he 
favored the small-farm idea but did not think the 160-acre limi- 
tation was workable in the Central Valley. Warren hoped some 
middle ground could be found for a solution. 

There was anotlier bitter fight (what, another?) over the 
Rockwell Bill, This measure was introduced through the efforts 
of the National Reclamation Association. Ostensibly, it was de- 
signed to end, by legislation, a controversy regarding the use of 
interest money derived from power. A ruling of the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, in interpreting the Reclamation Act of 1939, had held that the 
entire amount of interest on power facilities on reclamation projects 
— i.e., 3 percent — was applicable to help pay the costs of the 
irrigation features and thus reduce the final cost of water to the 
farmer. 

From the earliest days of reclamation, power has been called 
upon to help pay for irrigation. The law clearly permits the Bureau 
(but not the Army Engineers) to make use of net power revenues^ 
over and above amortization and interest, for that purpose. The 
solicitor’s opinion tossed the interest component, too, into the irri- 
gation pot. 

This opinion was attacked by various groups, notably private 
power interests, but was never brought to court. Opponents of the 
ruling held that the interest earned on money advanced for power 
installation should be returned to the Treasury. 

In the fall of 1946, however, the National Reclamation Asso- 
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ciation appointed a study committee empowered to draw up a bill 
which would defeat the opinion by legislation. Such a bill was 
drawn and introduced by Robert Rockwell of Colorado. This bill, 
among other things, would have set power rates as high as the 
traffic would bear. 

The Bureau of Reclamation considered the bill a vicious one 
and promised to denounce it and fight it. William Lempke of 
South Dakota thereupon introduced another bill. Both bills were 
heard simultaneously. Within a couple of days the original Rock- 
well bill was abandoned; a second was introduced and the hear- 
ings continued. After three days the second Rockwell bill, pretty 
well eviscerated, was combined with the Lempke bill and as such 
was unanimously reported by the committee. It is now before 
Congress. 

The present form of the Rockwell bill is very different from 
the first version. It has been endorsed — as a whole — by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. It provides that the amortization period for 
power facilities shall be 78 years instead of 50; it reduces interest 
on power loans from 3 percent to 2 V 2 percent and, very important, 
it makes silt control, fish and wild life, and recreation features 
nonreimbursable costs — just like flood control. 

The bill provides that only one-fifth of the interest component 
— one-half of 1 percent — shall go to aid irrigation features of 
projects. The other 2 percent will be paid directly into the 
Treasury. 

Thus, although the amount of interest money which goes di- 
rectly to aid irrigation is cut, the over-all effect of the present bill 
is extremely favorable to reclamation. By extending the period of 
amortization for power works, power rates can be lowered. Mak- 
ing silt control, fish and wild life, and recreation nonreimbursable 
means that the farmer will save still more money. Instead of being 
a bill designed to raise public power rates, the revised bill does 
just tlie opposite. It has a good chance of passage. The Bureau, 
through Michael Straus, while endorsing the present bill made it 
clear that the endorsement was for the bill “in its entirety.” In 
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other words, if Congress amends it on the floor, the Bureau will 
probably fight the amendments. 

In all of the whooping over the cuts in the Central Valley ap- 
propriation, anotlier appropriation went almost unnoticed; the 
Army Engineers were given $1,000,000 to start work on Isabella 
Dam, and an additional $1,750,000 to continue work on Pine 
Flat. This highlighted the fact that the important fight in the next 
few years will be between tlie Army Engineers and tlie Bureau to 
see who builds what in the Central Valley. As noted earlier, the 
Army has already begun construction of Pine Flat Dam on the 
Kings, a project which the Bureau lists in its Central Valley 
Project. 

But tlie big fight now is centering on Folsom Dam on the 
American River. The Army has authorization to construct this 
work and the state, the Bureau, and the Engineers have agreed that 
tlie reservoir should be 1,000,000 acre-feet. There the agreement 
ends. Sacramento interests want the Folsom Dam very badly. They 
want it primarily for flood control because they know that if the 
Sacramento and the American rivers ever crest at the same time 
at the same point, Sacramento will be under water. But, if the dam 
is constructed by the Army, its value as an irrigation dam will be 
largely nullified because power revenues will not be available to 
subsidize the irrigation works. Net power receipts from power 
plants built by the Army must be returned to the Treasury — thus 
they cannot be used to help pay the expense of canals. Sacramento 
wants the dam very badly, so badly, in fact, that the traditional 
roles of the city’s newspapers have been reversed. The Sacramento 
Bee, traditional friend of the Bureau, is plunking for Army con- 
struction, on the theory that the Army has a head start and the best 
chance to get funds to complete the work. The Sacramento Union, 
on the other hand, is wholly on the Bureau’s side because it realizes 
the need for irrigation facilities. The Sacramento Chamber of 
Commerce’s attitude is: get the dam; let the Army build it; then 
we’ll get the law changed so that power revenues can be used as a 
subsidy for irrigation. 
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During tlie summer, there was an interesting development in 
the Folsom fight. Representatives Miller and Engle of California 
introduced a bill which would include Folsom Dam and Reservoir 
in the Central Valley Project. If that bill should pass, the dam 
would be reauthorized as a reclamation project and would l)e paid 
for like other reclamation projects, and power revenues would aid 
irrigation. The bill has another interesting feature, liowever. It 
would tie the Folsom water conservation directly to the urban 
counties of the San Francisco Bay area. Contra Costa, Alameda, 
and Santa Clara. It provides for canals and power lines to move 
American River water to the cities on the shore of the Bay, wliere 
already the water shortage is becoming a pr()l)lcm, particularly in 
such places as Richmond and San Jose. 

The Folsom dispute is interesting because never before has the 
Army built a California irrigation dam and its history in power 
development is almost nil. There is some indication that Congress, 
very conscious of the Army which has just finished a successful 
war, may be inclined to make the Engineers the building agency 
for all government agencies. This would keep an awful lot of 
colonels at work. 

Actually, the Congress is to blame for tlic confusion that exists 
between the Army and the Bureau. The law is confusing and 
causes overlapping of authorities and that leads to bitterness. The 
Army, of course, would be delighted to get into the irrigation busi- 
ness. An exhibit posted by the Army at the State Fair late in tlie 
fall of 1947 bragged happily, after pointing out the flood-control 
merits, that its projects would impound 4,500,000 acre-feet of 
dependable storage of irrigation water. 

In the next few years look for the 160-acre limitation fight to 
drift out of the public mind; look for an intensification of the fight 
between the Army and the Bureau to build the dams. 

Meanwhile, the shouting and the fighting notwithstanding, the 
Central Valley Project is being built. Contra Costa Canal is fin- 
ished; so is Madera. Six miles of the Friant-Kern Canal have been 
finished and by the end of the fiscal year the canal will be com- 
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pleted to Pozo Creek, twenty miles north of the Kern River, which 
will mean that it is an operating unit even though it will not be 
wholly complete. The Friant-Kem Canal, of course, cannot be a 
firm operating unit until completion of the Delta-Mendota Canal 
but it will be able to deliver Class II water before that time. 
Twenty-five miles of the Delta-Mendota Canal are under contract 
and contracts have been let for the pumping plant and the gigantic 
pumps for the lift from the Delta into the canal. Contracts for 
additional mileage of the canal will be let from time to time. Work 
is progressing in the powerhouses at Shasta and Keswick. And 
work has started on the west-side power line and is continuing on 
the east-side link. 

Nature served warning in the winters of 1946—47 and 1947—48 
that the dry years may be just ahead. It was a winter of light rains, 
the beginning of a dry ^‘cycle” which may make the need for the 
project more apparent than ever. And in this dry year, when the 
water levels fell in the lakes behind the dams, a power shortage 
developed. Then the water-and-power relationship was gravely 
illustrated; without full development of California’s streams Cali- 
fornia will have flood and drought and Califoniia will not have 
enough power to support her growing industrial complex. Nothing 
could be surer and simpler than that. 



XVI. Picture Book 


W HEN THE engineers set out to build the Central Val- 
ley Project, they set out to change the look and 
nature of California — although they may not have 
known it at the time. 

When you start giant machines eating into the earth and snaking 
along for hundreds of miles forming canals behind them, when 
you pour ton after ton of concrete for seven or eight years, when you 
set 10,000 men to work, when you string poles and wire along 
the valley floor, you have done more than build a mechanical thing. 
You have given the land itself a new look and a new promise of life. 

The Central Valley Project is a relatively simple plan. It will 
move water from the north, where there is too much, to the south, 
where there is not enough. It will provide the means to move water 
farther than man has ever moved it before. It will help to conquer 
floods. It will help to moisten fertile land which is now barren or 
in limited production because there is not enough water. It will 
open vast areas of new land — for new farm families to use and 
protect. In the land of the frontier, it will create a new frontier. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have been spent. Millions 
more will be spent. But money alone cannot do the job. This is 
more than a money project. Thousands of men have worked on the 
project with their hearts and hands and minds. Men have been 
killed and men have been seriously injured in the course of the work. 
In spite of high water, bad weather, delays of one kind or another, 
the immense chore was accomplished. The men were equal to the 
task and their work was done with precision, with pride, and with 
a flair. 

Words can explain the project, can describe it and help to bring 
an understanding of the problems around it. Pictures, perhaps, 



can give a better idea of the look of the changing land and the men 
who did the job. Here, in brief, is a pictorial description of the 
project, of the work going forward on the various elements of the 
project, and the final promise of water on the land. 

No one can describe the complexities of the valley to another’s 
satisfaction. Nor can pictures do the whole job. They can help 
suggest, however, the sturdy vigor and the rich productiveness of 
this land and its people. 


The majority of the following pictures were taken by Bureau of 
Reclamation photographers under the direction of Ben Claha. Tlie 
dust jacket also is a Bureau photo. The flood picture on page 221 is 
used through the courtesy of Edward Hyatt, California State Engi- 
neer. The aerial view of finished Shasta Dam was taken by Jon 
Frederic Stanton. 






Explanation: Width be- 
tween outside lines is 
proportional to average 
runoff. 

Arrows (-►) indicate di- 
versions. 
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erage annual runoff for 
the seven - year critical 
period, 1928-34. 



This diagram shows where the water of the Central Valley comes 
from and where it goes — out to sea through the Golden Gate, 
Eleven million acre-feet of water run to waste in the sea during 
an average year. 







Land classification: to find out what kind of land it is and 
what water will do for it. 


Test borings brought up by diamond drills show the composi- 
tion of the underground. These were made at Friant Dam site. 





Soil analysis: in the Denver laboratories of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, a chemist tests the valley land for quality. 


Trial run: in the Denver laboratory, engineers have built a scale 
model of the Delta to see just what happens in the 
tangled waterway. 



THE JOB 

When the plan is done and the contract let, you call in the 
men who do the work. At Shasta, they called in Francis Trenholm 
Crowe, the “Westerner from Maine.” Frank Crowe had spent a 
lifetime in the river canyons of the West building dams — “I never 
bellied up to a desk in my life,” he said. Shasta was his nineteenth 
big Western dam — Hoover his biggest job. 

He was a highballer, a boss who wanted the job done quick 
and right. (Frank Crowe died shortly after finishing Shasta 
twenty-six months ahead of schedule.) “I bring my organization 
to the job,” said big Frank Crowe. “It’s just like a circus crew. 
They drift apart when the job is done but they come back as soon 
as a new one opens up.” Some of them hated Crowe’s guts and 
some had a tough sort of love for the guy. 

Frank Crowe’s boys did the work. He drove them, insisting 
the work must be fast and good. The hard-rock men, the powder 
men, the muckers, the men who swung the buckets on the big power 
shovels, the truck drivers, carpenters, dozers, worked and cursed 
in the red dust, under the stifling sun, worked in the red mud and 
in the cold rain. With Frank Crowe roaring and swearing his 
orders, they built Shasta. “Hell, that’s what we came up here for,” 
said Crowe. 


When hills have to be moved, you need drillers in the mass . . . . 
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lo bridge a lake and move a highway, the high steel men 
take over. 




The forms have to be strong and tough and so do the men. 








THE TOWER 

This spraddle-legged steel tower was the key to construction 
of Shasta Dam. Erected on a hillside about 200 feet above the 
river, its bare steel rests on foundations sunk a hundred feet down. 
The tower itself stands 465 feet high. From this head tower, Frank 
Crowe strung cables to seven movable tail towers on the sides of the 
canyon. From these cables he dropped the 16-ton buckets of con- 
crete to the spot they were needed on the job. “That tower cost 
$600,000 before we put any machinery in it,” said Crowe. “But 
it was two and a half million dollars cheaper than any other way of 
doing the job.” From the radiating cableways, 6,500,000 cubic 
yards of concrete were poured — from the first bucket to the last. 
Now that the water has risen around the tower, the parts remaining 
above the water will be salvaged. 


The river and the tower. Near the tower is the cylindrical con- 
crete batching plant where the concrete for the job was mixed, 












The tower in action. From the radiating cables dropped the 
buckets of coiicrete — eight cubic yards at a time. 




(tonveyor !)e!l !>roiight the sand and giavel tc» the hatching 
plant* 1'lie dam begins to grow, section by Htnaion* 




Driver Frank (aowe keeps the work going around the clock — 
year lifter year. 




The river’s licked — “pinned down, shoulders to the mat, 
words of Frank Crowe. 







THE FINISHED DAM 

“Look at that Shasta Dam,” said Frank Crowe. “That dam will 
stand there forever holding back the river. And that powerhouse 
will keep right on turning out juice until somebody discovers how 
to make power out of sunlight.” Shasta is the second highest 
dam (Hoover is higher) and the second largest in bulk (Grand 
Coulee is more massive). “Old Shasta’s about the secondest dam 
there is,” said a workman. But when the water one day tops 
the spillway it will flow from a height three times that of Niagara 
Falls. 

Shasta is the key. But the other parts of the project have their 
great importance. Keswick Dam, nine miles down the stream from 
Shasta, forms an afterbay for Shasta and will generate its share of 
power. Friant Dam on the San Joaquin, although not as spectacular 
as Shasta, still is a man-sized dam and it is the key to the southern 
half of the project. From this dam, high on its concrete face, flow 
the Madera and Friant-Kern Canals and give it its reason for being. 

Shasta, Keswick, and Friant, the great dams, and their canals 
and powerhouses will solve, in a measure, the most acute water 
problems of the Central Valley. Around them other dams and 
canals will be built in the future. Some day there will be an 
integrated, water-power system which will dwarf any other project 
yet built. Then California’s water will not run to waste into the sea. 
Then California’s industries will have power aplenty. 

The finished dam — the highest structure in California — 602 
feet from bedrock to the 3,500-foot roadway on the crest. 





Fishermen work on the project, too. Salmon are trapped at 
Keswick, transported in trucks for natural spawning, or taken 
to the hatchery. 


At the hatchery, after a proper time, the fingerlings thrive. They 
are marked and set loose to make their way to the sea. 



The changing face of the land: the Westley wasteway, a unit 
of the Delta-Mendota Canal, cuts across the flat valley near Tracy. 


This is the leisurely beginning of the Friant-Kern Canal. It has 
more than a hundred miles to go, rimming the eastern edge of 
the valley. 




In the switchyard — the complex adjuncts of hydro-power gen- 
erated at Shasta powerhouse. 




This is the end product: the water reaches the land in a potato 
field in Kern County. Without the water there would be no 

potatoes. 


This is the end product: the water reaches the productive groves. 
Without the water, the orchard dies and men leave the land. 





This is the source of the wealth and prosperity of California. 
This is the inexhaustible resource — the Sierra snow pack. From 
it comes the water and the power which have made California 
great. The idea is to prevent any of this power and water from 
being wasted. 




XVn. Epilope 


yn GREAT interior basin is the country of only two sea- 

J I sons — the wet and the dry. In the fall the first rains 
bring out an improbable green fuzz on the brown-red 
hills and the fields are green all winter. And in the winter, the 
valleys lie dormant for a few months, sponging up the rains and 
lying under a thick, gray tule fog. The sodden winter valleys gulp 
down the water against the sure time when the summer sun will 
suck the moisture from the earth and bleach the grasses and sere 
the land. Here there is enough water but it comes at the wrong 
times and in the wrong places. Enough water, but too much of it 
goes to waste. Enough water if man can catch it and save it for 
the land. 

The vistas and pattems of this land are not uniform. The great 
valley lies flat and dun-colored in the summer, but the pattern 
varies from the tweed of a cotton field to the green baize of alfalfa. 
The unwary traveler, lulled by miles of flatness and the monotony 
of orchards and vineyards, hop fields and rice paddy, does not at 
once see the productiveness of the land. But anything that grows, 
grows here. 

At Arvin there is a field of potatoes where the low vines stretch 
away to the low hills — for how many miles? — and it seems there 
can not be so many potatoes. And in the field tliere is an occasional 
man, his overalls bleached light blue by many washings and by 
the sharp valley sun. He wears a spiky straw hat and he carries a 
shovel. With the shovel he directs a slow-moving furrow of water 
to the plants. He is the last man in the chain of irrigation. His job 
puts the water directly on the fertile earth. 

At Arena there is a way station where the melon farmers bring 
their crops to load them on trains. And when the melons ripen the 
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Arena crossroads are lined with trucks as far as you can see and 
each truck is piled high with glossy, green melons. Where are the 
people who can eat all these melons? Or near Manteca you might 
see a mile-long train of slat-sided gondola cars piled with twisted, 
beige sugar beets on the way to the refinery. How many million 
beets are in that trainload and where are the people who will eat 
all that sugar? 

Near Strathmore the narrow concrete road is lined by orange 
groves and the groves are fringed with gray-leaved olive trees. In 
the summer stillness and brightness (between the silent groves) 
you can hear the steady beat or whir of pumps bringing water to 
the trees. And far down the measured rows there is a cloud of dust 
raised by the man and the tractor working in the soil. 

This is the land of the agricultural baronies, the stockades of 
great wealth in the valleys. Near Merced, the California Packing 
Corporation cultivates a fabulous peach orchard. And the people 
of Calpak are management and they are a sufficiency. Manage- 
ment son marries management daughter and they mingle little 
with the town and not at all with the men who work the soil. There 
are others: Di Giorgio works his empire further south, 12,000 
acres of excess profits tax; Arakelian’s empire is in grapes and 
wine; Anderson-Clayton’s Silver Creek Ranch (when Russell Gif- 
fen owned it, he called its 42,000 acres ‘‘a family-sized farm” ) is 
in cotton and melons; there are many: the Kern County Land and 
Water Company, the Bear Creek orchards in figs, El Solyo, the 
Merritt Ranch. 

But the great majority of the farmers are the little ones. Tlieir 
kinship with the baronies is remote. They are hard-working men, 
quick to recognize improvements in techniques, quick to seize 
mechanical aids for the chores. They are far removed from the 
sharecropper, the agricultural peon. The land is theirs, their farms 
are businesses. They walk and work in the grandeur of the valley 
and they are conscious of their land and know its moods. 

A land of seedless grapes, of oil wells, of desert alkali patches. 
Cotton clings to the tumbleweeds at the edge of the roads, remind- 
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ers of the chicken-wire trucks which carry it to the gins in the fall. 
White-face cattle dot the far-away pasture and lie in the scanty 
shade of the windmill and water tank. At every crossroads there is 
a congress of solemn, upright milk cans awaiting the truck from 
the creamery. 

Sleek cows move slowly in the irrigated pastures near Cotton- 
wood. And near Gridley the farmers keep a sharp watch (and 
shotguns cocked) against the migrant ducks which can strip their 
fields of rice. Cattle graze on the sallow badlands near Oroville 
where volcanic outcroppings peak and blacken the yellow valley 
floor. Great pumps reach into the Sacramento River and boost the 
water over the levees onto the low bottom lands where asparagus 
and tomatoes flourish. 

This is the land of the long-legged jackrabbit and the clumsy 
meadow lark. The land where the rattlesnakes lie in the rocks 
where the hills begin, where the gray mourning doves scatter from 
the white patches of Jimson weed and the sharp call of the quail is 
heard in the foothill brush. 

In this valley there is no consciousness of the mountains. The 
Sierra is hidden behind a constant veil of cloud and haze and the 
flatness of the valley floor is dominant. But once in a while the haze 
breaks to show the surprising, jagged, snow-covered peaks. Mostly 
the mountains lie behind the haze, and the rounded, yellow foot- 
hills, patched with granite clumps and somber green chaparral, 
seem like the real mountains against the valley. 

The towns are exactly alike and they are connected by the rail- 
roads and the highways. They are hot-weather towns and their 
people go about in cotton dresses and shirt sleeves and in the sum- 
mer the women leave for the mountains or the coast, if they are 
rich enough, and the men stay home to sweat it out. Tliere is a 
sharp division between the right side and the wrong side of the 
tracks in these towns — on the one side the respectable businesses 
and residential section, on the other the Chinatown, the skid rows 
where the Mexicans, Hindus, and Okies find their hovels and their 
entertainment. 
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The division between man and master is sharp. The rancher 
here in this land is too ambitious. His economy is based on more 
than he can do himself. He cannot harvest his crops alone or with 
the help of his family. He must hire migrants to do his work, and 
his terrible dependence on this floating labor makes him distrust 
and dislike the men who work for him. Money for cultivation, 
fertilizer, irrigation water, and all the other attentions to the land 
the farmer pays out because there is no escape. But he cannot 
harvest his crops alone and the laborers’ bill, which is high, stands 
between him and his final return and he feels victimized by the 
workmen he needs so badly. He needs men to prune his oranges, 
pick his grapes and lay them tenderly in field trays to dry in the sun ; 
he needs hands to pick his peaches and apricots, to cut them in 
halves for drying; he needs women to peel peaches and tomatoes 
in the canneries. The women and children go into the fields to pick 
cotton, to help wherever hands are needed. The tents and trailers 
of these migratory workers crowd the farmer’s unused plots of land. 

And these farmers distrust even the rain. Rains in the valleys 
always do some damage. The rains mean the end of the long grow- 
ing season in the fall; then it damages the late tomatoes and the 
cotton and the rice. And the rains of spring, needed as they are, 
sometimes knock the almond blossoms from the trees, and when 
there is too much rain the ranchers complain that the pasturage is 
without nourishment for their herds. 

But the real fear is reserved for the dry years. As much as he 
dreads the imtimely rain, the farmer really knows that the year 
when the rain does not fall is his year of danger. Then his risks 
are increased immeasurably and his year becomes a gamble from 
beginning to end. He, more than the city dweller, knows the rela- 
tionship between the Sierra’s sharp peak and the furrowed fields 
of the valley. 

The city dweller, however, is becoming more and more con- 
scious of the place of water in his life. In the dry winter of 1947- 
48 the rains came very late — so late that many feared they would 
not come at all. In many parts of the state — Benicia, Santa Clara 
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County, Vallejo, Santa Barbara — the situation was critical. In 
some, it was a jail offense to wash an automobile or water a lawn. 

And along with the shortage of rainfall there developed a 
major shortage of power. Certain industries had their power supply 
curtailed; clocks ran slow throughout the state when the alterna- 
ting current was cut from 60 to 59 cycles; the P. G. & E. called for 
help in billboards and newspaper advertisements. 

In the past it was gold that came from the fabulous Sierra 
streams to bring men wealth. Now from those same hills, from 
those same streams, comes the one inexhaustible resource, the one 
sure wealth of the state. The rancher knows and the city dweller is 
coming to realize that the snow on the Sierra and the rain of Cali- 
fornia’s gray winters are the future. 

How the water is used will determine what California is to be. 
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{Continued from front flap} 

economically important aspect of the project’s 
inner workings. 

With some frighteningly dry years behind 
them, Californians are watching their news- 
papers more closely for recent developments 
in the Central Valley Project. Centennial visi- 
tors will find the state looking forward to the 
day when its water, instead of running sterile 
to the sea, will go to work on the thirsty land. 

As the author says: “In the past it was gold 
that came from the fabulous Sierra streams 
and mines to bring men wealth. Now from 
those same hills comes the inexhaustible re- 
source, the one sure wealth of the state 

How the water is used will determine what 
California is to be.” 
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